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“WITH THOSE CLEAR EYES.” 
A RONDEAU TO A. C. W. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





Look at me, Love, with those clear eyes 
In which I see the thoughts arise, 

As, gazing in a limpid weil, 

Unto Adonis it befell 
To see himself with glad surprise. 


Blue with the blue of summer skies— 
Dear skies, behind which Heaven lies— 
With one clear gaze my gloom dispel; 
Look at me, Love! 


See all my heart! Its weakest cries, 
Its lonely prayers, its longing sighs, 
A language are which you can spell; 
You do not need what words can tell 
On printed page to make you wise— 
Look at me, Love! 
MIp-ATLANTIC, June, 1888, 
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. (THE PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





“ Last scene of all 
That ends this strange, eventful history.” 





MID-AFTERNOON of a weary day: 

‘Doors wide open, whose currents sway 
The holy watch-light spired and slender; 
A hush new-fallen, a hush too tender 

For aught but merriment passed away; 


Solemn shadows that wave and blend; 
Fond words of parting that ascend 
On music’s heaven-appealing measure; 
And over the pall, where streams at leisure 
The warm light lovingly till the end. 


Tokens of victory laid alone, 

Of peace accorded, of pain outgrown; 
Lily and laurel clustered nearest 
In all their beauty about our dearest, 

Our prince, so be it! upon his throne. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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ROSES. 


BY E. NESBIT. 








AND is it only a year, a year, 

Since last the roses and June were here? 
Itis but a little year, I know, 

Butto me it is half a life ago. 


For roses like these that you bring me here 

Will sweeten my coffin, and brighten my 
bier; 

And with roses my grave will be garlanded 

When you all go weeping ‘‘Our Rose is 
dead!” 


When we saw the rose in her summer 
dress, 

Could we dream of the death of her loveli- 
ness? 

And when life seemed sweet as the roses’ 
breath, 

How could we dream of the winter of death? 

But the winter came, and the rose lay 
dead 


With a sheet of snow drawn over her 
head; 

But winter is gone, with its wind and 
rain, 

And the splendor of roses is living again. 


And Death will come with his shroud of 
snow, 

But in spite of him will the roses blow; 

And the rose of love that on earth we wore 

Will blossom in Heaven for evermore. 
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AN ANCIENT TYPE OF PRESBY- 


TERIANISM. 





BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 





THE city of Geneva, the metropolis of 
Lake Leman, was the capital of Calvin- 
ism in the sixteenth century. A Presby- 
terian visits this home of Calvin with 
some of the feelings with which a 
Roman Catholic visits Rome. Rome is 
still the center and fountain of Roman- 
ism, but Geneva has ceased to be the 
headquarters of Calvinism. As a Genevan 
divine said to me a few days ago: 
‘* Geneva is the fountain of Presbyterian- 
ism, but we are no longer Presbyterians. 
We have the chair of Calvin, but are 
not Calvinists.” Not only has Calvinism 
lost its authority here, but even Protestant- 
ism is in peril. It seems to a traveler 
that Savoy, with the chain of Mt. Blanc 
and the southern shore of Lake Leman, 
should belong to Switzerland. I gave 
expression to this feeling to another Swiss 
divine, and he asked me if I knew what 
would be the consequence to Geneva; and 
then said Geneva would cease to be 
Protestant. The inhabitants of Savoy are 
Roman Catholics. If they were citizens 
of Switzerland they could not be denied 
citizenship in Geneva, and the Savoyard 
would soon outvote the Protestant na- 
tives of Geneva and the city would be- 
come Roman Catholic. 

Geneva is asymbol of the superficial 
and transitory character of all things 
human. Mt. Blanc rises up in silent 
majesty, the monarch of Europe, with 
the same incomparable sublimity before 
us as before Calvin and Beza. But if 
these father® of Calvinism should visit 
Geneva to-day they would find little else 
save the mountains and the lake that 
would remind them of the Geneva of 
their day. The saloon of the Reforma- 
tion in the library of the city and the 
archives of the city hall contain at pres- 
ent the chief evidences of the Calvinistic 
Reformation. The literature of Calvin- 
ism is no longer to be found even in the 
antiquarian bookstores. Itseems to have 
emigrated to Germany, Holland, Great 
Britain and America, and it is not easy 
for a Swiss student to study the Calvinis- 
tic theology in the city of its birth. 

Among the archives of the city hall is 
a venerable nianuscript that is exceeding- 
ly precious in the eyes of British and 
American Presbyterians. It is the regis- 
ter of the English Church at Geneva, of 
which John Knox was the chief pastor. 
It is little known to historians and prob: 
ably few of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT have ever heard of it. I propose to 
give some extracts that will show a more 
ancient type of Presbyterianism than 
that which is familiar to Americans in 
connection with the name of John Knox. 

The book gives a register of the names 
of the members, of the officers of the con- 
gregation, of the baptisms and of the 
burials. The congregation was organized 
Novmeber. ist, 1555, and thelast entry in 
the book is April 12th, 1559. 

(1) Among the names enrolled as mem- 
bers oi the congregation we find the 
names of all those who were chosen as 
ministers at a subsequent date. The 
name of John Knox was enrolled with his 
family , September 18th, 1556. This English 
congregation at Geneva was in accord 
with Congregational methods of the pres- 
ent day rather than with Presbyterian 








in this respect, John Knox, the father of 
Scotch Presbyterianism, was a member of 
the congregation of which he was minis- 
ter. 

(2) I shall give the entire matter in the 
section relating to the officers of the con- 
gregation, for it is instructive through- 
out: 

“The names of the ministers, seniors and 
deacons yearly chosen and elected from the 
English church and congregation of Geneva, 
to be the ministers there. Nov. ist, 1555, 
when the church was erected, then were 
Christopher Goodman and Anthony Colby 
appointed to preach the Word of God and 
minister the sacraments in the absence of 
John Knox. Dec. 16th, 1555, then the whole 
congregation did elect William Williams 
and William Whitingham to be seniors, 
John Staunton and Christopher Seburne 
(alias Plummer) to .be deacons. Dec. 16th, 
1556, when the first year was ended, then the 
whole congregation did elect and choose John 
Knox and Christopher Goodman to be min- 
isters; Anthony Colby, William Williams, 
William Whitingham and William Fuller 
to be seniors; Francis Withers, William 
Beauvoir and John Staunton to be deacons. 
Dec. 16th, 1557, when the second year was 
ended, the congregation did elect and choose 
John Knox and Christopher Goodman still 
to continue the ministers; Anthony Colby, 
John Bodleigh, William Williams and 
Thomas Wood to beseniors; John Williams, 
Francis Withers, William Beauvoir and 
William Fuller to be deacons. Dec. 16th, 
1558, when the third year was ended, the 
congregation did elect and choose John 
Knox and Christopher Goodman still to 
continue the ministers; Miles Coverdale, 
John Bodleigh, William Williams and 
Anthony Colby to be the seniors; Francis 
Withers, Peter Willis, William Beauvoir, 
William Whitingham to be deacons.”’ 

This account of the ministry of the 
English congregation of Geneva reveals 
several interesting facts: 

(a) The congregation had two ministers 
to preach the Word and administer the 
sacraments. Altho few in numbers,and in 
exile; from the beginning they deemed it 
proper to have two ministers to minister 
unto them. This was also the idea 
of the Westminster divines, and the 
custom of the Presbyterian churches of 
England, Ireland and Scotland of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and also of the New England churches of 
the seventeenth century. A congregation 
with a single minister is a modern inven- 
tion, the resultant, in a good degree, of 
the splitting up of the Protestant commu- 
nity into numberless sects. 

(b) The ministers were elected by the 
congregation year by year, and only for 
ayear. This is more like the system of 
stated supplies, as it is called in the 
American churches, than anything that 
is to be found at present in any Presbyte- 
rian or Congregational church. Thus we 
see that John Knox was chosen as minis- 
ter in three successive years, and that 
Christopher Goodman was chosen four 

times. They were members of the con- 
gregation. They were chosen by the 
congregation to serve them for a year, 
and then if they were not chosen they 
became simply members of the congrega- 
tion. The record gives an interesting 
example of this, Anthony Colby was ap- 
pointed minister with Christopher Good- 
man at the first, before John Knox ap- 
peared. But at the expiration of the 
year John Knox was chosen,and Anthony 
Colby appears afterward as chosen among 
the seniors or elders, 
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(c) There appears to be no other lines 
of separation in the officers of this con- 
gregation than the election by the con- 
gregation to the several offices. As 
Anthony Colby served as minister the 
first year, and then as elder in the fol- 
lowing years, so William Whitingham 
served as elder two years, did not appear 
among the officers in the third year, and 
then in the fourth year was chosen as 
deacon. 

(d) The term-service for elders and 
deacons has only within a few years been 
introduced into the constitution of the 
American Presbyterian Church, after a 
long debate in which it was stoutly main- 
tained by some so-called conservatives 
that it was unpresbyterian. But here, as 
elsewhere, the conservatives are not old 
enough in their Presbyterianism, This 
record-book discloses John Knox minis- 
tering to a body of Presbyterians who 
preferred to select all their officers, even 
their ministers, for the term of a single 
year, and who did not hesitate to elect 
one of their number as an elder who had 
previously served as minister, and an- 
other as deacon who had served as elder. 

These names of the officers of the Eng- 
lish congregation at Geneva are many of 
them noted in the history of British Pur- 
itanism. What was done under the 
authority of such names has more weight 
in the history of the Church than the 
views of hundreds of churches and minis- 
ters later down in the history, who rep- 
resent often no more than local prejudices 
and individual idiosyncrasies of provincial 
leaders. 

(3) The registry of baptism also gives 
some interesting material. We find bap- 
tism took place January 4th, 1556. Sir 
William Stafford had his son John bap- 
tized,and John Calvin was the godfather 
at this first baptism in the congregation 
of British exiles. The presence of John 
Calvin is important in itself as showing 
his sympathy with this congregation and 
his approval of them. His acting as god- 
father is alsonoteworthy for those modern 
Presbyterians who have the mistaken 
idea that the godfather is a peculiarity of 
the Episcopal Churches and altogether 
unpresbyterian. We are not surprised to 
find John Knox treading in the footsteps 
of John Calvin in this asin other respects. 
January 16th, 1557, John, the son of John 
Holingham, was baptized, John Knox 
being godfather. May 238d, 1557, Nathan- 
iel, the son of John Knox, was baptized, 
William Whitingham being the godfather. 
This custom of godfathers was not peculiar 
to this English congregation of Presbyte- 
rians at Geneva. We have seen records 
of English Presbyterian ministers bap- 
tizing with godfathers in the seventeenth 
century. It may be of interest to some to 
know that November 29th, 1558, the term 
godfather was exchanged for witness 
when Eleazar, the son of Jahn Knox, was 
baptized, ‘‘Miles Coverdale, witness.” 
There are only three baptisms after this, 
but all have the term witness. There is 
no explanation in the book of this change 
of term, 

This ancient book of the English con- 
gregation of Presbyterians at Geneva 
leads us back of the origin of Presbyte- 
rianism in the British isle. It reveals to 
us a type in its process of formation be- 
fore it became stereotyped in the later 
forms of Scottish, Irish and American 
Presbyterianism. In these days when the 
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spirit of concord is in the air and like a new 
evangel is breathing in the hearts of our 
most devout and intelligent people, it will 
be of service to look back of the modern 
stereotyped forms with which we are 
most familiar and enter into the free and 
invigorating atmosphere of the fathers of 
British Puritanism. They teach us that 
the Church is a living organism and that 
it must change with all things human 
in the evolutions of history. If we would 
be true to their heritage we must use it 
and win fruitage from it. Many in our 
time, like the unfaithful servant of our 
Lord’s parable, keep their Presbyterianism 
in a napkin and think they are doing 
their duty, and they transmit 1t without 
change to their successors, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
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MR. HOWELLS’S POETRY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





IN the most distant and tender film of 
memory I keep an impression, wavering 
and slight, of a journey through Ohio in 
a heavy Pennsylvania wagon. The road 
we followed was black and muddy, al- 
most impassable in many places, and the 
country was but sparcely settled. To my 
childish eyes the vast beech, hickory, 
walnut, oak and maple woods were awful 
and interminable. It is not so many 
years ago, my father was in his early 
prime, and we were obeying that unwrit- 
ten American law which commands a fre- 
quent shifting of one’s place of abode; ina 
word, we were moving toward the South, 
going far down into the drowsy, dreamy, 
melodious woods of the Cherokee coun- 
try.. It was late in March of an unusually 
forward spring, and I remember that what 
were probably claytonias starred the mud 
with their rose-pink flowers; nevertheless, 
the country was dreary, sad, sudden, raw, 
uninteresting, as I now recall it. The 
farms were stumpy, ragged clearings 
surrounded by worn fences, and the houses 
were low, uncouth cabins with not a sign 
of ornamentation, not even a vine over a 
doorway; but the soil was rich beyond 
compare, so freighted with rank ele- 
merts of fertilization that, indeed, 
while it was producing such corn and 
pumpkins and melons and cucumbers as 
never grew elsewhere in the world, it 
sent forth all manner of fever-breeding 
gases and made one enormous ague-cake 
of the public spleen. There was the mys- 
terious milk-sickness, over in the adjoin- 
ing neighborhood, and here was the Pre- 
destinarian meeting-house, The children 
were yellow and had white hair; so many 
were they that, as our wagon trundled 
by and they ran out to look at us, each 
cabin appeared to be a school-house ora 
foundling station. Small chance, one 
would have said, for a poet to come out of 
Ohio ; but poets havea way, as the sweet- 
est flowers have a way, of coming up in 
most unpromising places, and of growing 
in spite of circumstances. 

In more sensesthan one it is, even now, 
a long step from rural Ohio to the urban 
heart of Boston; a longer and a far more 
difficult step than that from a province 
of Southern France into the shadow of 
the great Academy in Paris. What this 
means now does not afford a sense of 
what it meant thirty years ago. Democ- 
racy is a greater leveler than time; it 
does not level down, it levels up. Ohio 
has been rising, year by year, since the 
day when one of her country urchins, 
having evaded milk-sickness and ague- 
cake, and grown ruddy and stout instead 
of yellow and thin, began to read Tenny- 
son in the light of a tallow-dip prepara- 
tory toa long and brilliant literary ca- 
reer, with a chief base of operation in the 
central core of cultured and exclusive 
Boston. Johnny-cake and stewed pump- 
kin, turnip-greens and pig-jowl, baked 
apple and roast potato are not bad food 
out of which to make good, solid and 
sound tissue, and the rather austere moral 
forces engendered where these were plen- 
tiful could not fail to fortify character in 
a most valuable way. A little study ata 
rural school—in a log school-house, of 
course—a good deal of loose companion- 
ship with Nature, a conglomerate’ expe- 
rience covering the whole range of that 
crude, shrewd, restless life of the semi- 





pioneer days, and then the mysterious 
acquisitions of genius. I am aware that 
Mr. Howells winces at the word genius, 
but (tho it were a hot iron) he must be 
branded with it—be is branded with it. 
In those first days, when in the delicious 
bewilderment of a budding self-discovery 
he began to twitter in the dark, heavy 
woods of Ohio, he gave evidence of an 
imagination singularly firm and fine. 
Sanity is the proper word for my purpose, 
just here. Perfect sanity marked the 
creations of this Western poet; they were 
the offspring of a nature well-poised and 
sound in its fiber, the children of health. 
The printing-office, the type-case, the ex- 
changes coming to a country newspaper 
—we all know something of these; but 
thirty years ago in Ohio they meant a 
great deal that®they cannot signify to- 
day; then they brought odors of Araby to 
the nostrils of an imaginative boy, they 
suggested life to him, they gave him 
thrilling and tantalizing glimpses of Par- 
nassus and of Helicon, they transported 
him to a high mountain’s top and 
showed to him -the kingdoms of earth. 
But here was a youth as imaginative 
as any, impressible and impulsive to a de- 
gree, and yet not to be confused or cast 
off his guard, a lad who stood firmly on 
his feet. 

In view of what Mr. Howells has 
achieved, I can think of no more pleasing 
and instructive lecture than a reading of 
his poems. They were written before he 
was famous, before he had forcibly com- 
pressed his literary theories into solid, 
unchangeable crystals and before he had 
assumed a fixed attitude under the gaze 
of the world. Then he was fresh from 
the region wherein 
“ Anything sweet in the mouth could sweeten 

The whole bitter world for a boy”; 
without a dream in his young head that 
“ This life of a man’s 
Could ever be what we know as men.” 
His poetry was poetry from the first, 
decidedly thoughtful, engaging, scented 
and flavored with new and precious ele- 
ments; wonderful, indeed, viewed as the 
creation of an unschooled youth who had 
never yet stepped outside the damp and 
malarious shadows of the back-woods of 
the then raw and awkward West. We 
study such verse, if we are conscientious, 
with a reverent curiosity, looking for the 
recipe by which it was made, hoping to 
find in it a spiritual cipher for unraveling 
its cunningly woven charm. 

Mr. Howells has little fame as a poet, 
and, for all the world knows, he is glad of 
it; nevertheless if this were a day when a 
critic might hope to be heard, it could 
be shown that a very rare and original 
genius feil silent when the last of these 
songs of his was cut short in behalf of a 
very refined and slender gift for humor- 
ous prose which has steadily broadened 
and strengthened toa volume not to be 
passed by in any age of literature. 

The cult for realism—the vogue which 
the admirable tact and vigorous courage 
of Mr. Howells have done the most to en- 
gender and foster—has crowded poetry 
aside. Certain accidental conditions may 
have shaped the trend of things. Mr. 
Howells went to Boston to be a poet. Low- 
ellhad heard his rich voice and had come 
upon him in the act of singing; had sur- 
prised him in his bush out there on a hill- 
side of Ohio. At that moment the Aflan- 
tic Monthly was a choir-seat upon whose 
outer rim were Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson and Holmes, and Low- 
ell was the director, singing as sturdily 
and as sweetly as any of them. There 
was a call to be a poet, an attraction, a 
golden fascination which does not exist 
now; but there was as well a supremacy 
already achieved by those elder masters 
which forbade a hope of success toa mind 
as sound and judicially correct as that of 
Howells. The gifted and wise young 
Westerner saw at once that the public 
ear would hear no other voices so long as 
the already famous singers sat in the 
choir. He uttered a few strong, 
sweet strains aud then stepped down 
to take up a lowlier task. In 
going from Ohio to Boston he went by 
way of Venice, where he resided for sev- 
eral years. He had written a campaign 
life of Abraham Lincoln, and so had come 





to thechair of American Consul at the 
city of gondolas before he was fairly a 
man. The transition was extreme in 
every sense, and areaction from the in- 
fluence of the poetic spell was setting in 
when he returned to New York at the end 
of his official term. He had married and 
was the head of a family, with but his pen 
between him and the common lot of the 
poor. His native good sense and his well- 
poised judgment, informed with a good 
amount of disappointing experience 
doled out to him by the magazine editors, 
kept him from attempting to sing out a 
livelihood. He fell to analyzing the 
spirit of our century, and came swiftly to 
the conclusion that poetry is another 
name for emptiness; that romance is not 
worth man’s notice; that a scientific 
summary of the palpable, visible and com- 
monplace features of life isthe end of true 
art. His is a rareand sweet imagination, 
so flexible and elastic that it cheats him 
like a Jew; it will not let him see the 
skeleton of pessimism that frames his 
theory; it keeps him back from a fair 
view of the ugliness that he is forever 
burnishing with his faultless style and 
garlanding with his incomparably genial 
humor; it has even led him to think him- 
self a realist of the most ultra sort, when 
in fact he is nothing but a handicapped 
and restrained poet doing all kinds of 
wonders with the poorest materials im- 
aginable. J have said that he set out to 
be a poet; he was amply equipped for the 
task; moreover he was filled with the true 
sense of story-telling and knew how to 
appreciate the tragic element of life. The 
first poem in his only volume of verse 
shows what a romance he might make 
for us if he were a trifle less stubborn. 
‘* Avery” is another proof of how far his 
acquired taste has drifted him away from 
the central current of his best natural 
power. 

In Mr. Howells’s stories, even in the 
very latest ones, we recognize the quality 
which makes his poetry good. We do 
not love any character in all his books; 
we part from none of them with a pang; 
we should not shed one tear for the death 
of any man or woman in his most suc- 
cessful story; and yet atthe end cf each 
work we love the author a little better 
than ever before. This is by the grace of 
a genius sound and strong and pure; it 
comes of a compelling force operating 
throug! , but not, inthe creation. There is 
little of Howells in his stories; there is all 
of him in his poems and in his uncritical 
essays. His personality, as far as an au- 
thor’s personality concernm@his art, comes 
out fine and clear, a most fascinating and 
lovable apparition on every page that has 
eluded his conscious, I had almost said 
self-conscious, devotion to European real- 
ism. There is a Dr. Jekylland a Mr. 
Hyde playing through Howells’s novels; 
but in his poems and humorous essays 
the ugly fellow never shows himself, and 
it may as well be said once for all, that 
the ugly fellow is at worst a mere lay fig- 
ure with no real claim upon his maker. If 
Howells is a realist, he is the only one 
whose work has not been an influence for 
evil of a positive sort. His fiction is as 
pure asice. In view of his attitude as a 
critic this should be considered high 
praise. It means that the perfect equi- 
poise of character, the fine judicial tem- 
perament and the sincerity of the man 
are not to be overcome by the allurements 
of a theory with which it delights him to 
play. Zola and Turgéneff show no 
such self-command, no such obedience to 
conscience ; they have strained the tether 
of license. As for Tolstoi, he has swung 
all round the rim from libertinism to the 
most cloying goody-goodyism, seeking 
notoriety by every trick known to gam- 
bler, pessimist, hermit, mountebank, pol- 
itician, religious zealot, communist and 
crazy philanthropist. But no matter 
what astounding theories Howells has 
advocated in discussing art, he has never 
lost his head when it came to doing art. 
His subjects have been chosen in accord- 
ance with his theory, but his work has 
been done by a method across the world 
from that theory. 

No thoughtful person who reads the 
poems written in Mr. Howells’s youth and 
young manhood will fail to discover the 
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source of that beautiful and puzzij 


ings even when the subjects are too in-- 
significant for serious notice. He ig g 
gilder who was born to his.work, ang 
next after making gilding is the chief 
work of genius. The maker uses pure 
gold, and, therefore, his work needs no 
gilt; but Howells long ago turned about 
and said: ‘‘There is no maker. The 
things have all been made. All that one 
can do now is to depict what one sees,” 
And so he became a gilder; but what a 
gilder! Sometimes he makes one forget 
that gold is better than gilt, so well he 
tricks out his clay figures in precious byt 
specious tinsel to make them appear real, 
He tries to deceive himself and us; but 
now and again we catch him laughing 
behind his lips at the absurdly whimsica] 
women and droll men he is attempti 

to palm off as realistic transcripts from 
life. Noone understands better than he 
how much romance there is in these noy- 


els of his, and to him who reads between 


the lines the delicious irony of his so. 
called transcripts from Boston life is like 
a humorous blue light on every page of 
such books as ‘‘ A Modern Instance,” and. 
‘* The Rise of Silas Lapham.” But in his 
poetry he did not take the roundabout 
road toromance. ‘ The Pilot’s Story ” is 
as romantic, as picturesque and as tragic 
as any story ever was, even in the Greek 
days; it is told with great power and with 
infinite sympathy. Sucha story put into 
prose and set as it is here set would make 
the reputation of any young writer. 
Verse always hampers a story-teller, de- 
stroys his freedom; but even in verse, and 
the most difficult of verse, too, this short, 
terrible romance of slavery is made tre- 
mendously effective. When we come to 
study it we soon are aware that a fine 
blending of reality and romance is its 
secret. The central incident is not a_ 
commonplace or usual one, it is an ex 
treme one; but it is framed in with a real- 
istic entourage that makes it seem a pic- 
ture drawn directly and with ver 
truth from the very tite. Your 

is wrought upon both before and af 
telling of the story proper, and you are 
left with a sense of having witnessed and 
experienced the dark and startling fact 
so vividly sketched upon your under- 
standing. 

Few of Mr. Howells’s poems are com- 
monplace; one or two of the earliest show 
a study of Tennyson; most of them areof 
astrength and a quality peculiarly strik- 
ing; all will bear reading in the company 
of the best poets, and will be good to re- 
read many times; for in them lives and 
breathes the soundest, the sweetest, and 
the most lovable genius of our time; and 
(what would be pathetic were it not for 
this sweetness and lovableness) it is im 
possible for us to regret as we honestly 
should the success on a lower plane which 
has forced these poems into obscurity. 
Whatever may be* said of Mr. Howells's 
extreme notions about Tolstoi and Zola 
and their raw-beef realism, his writings 
have in them a quality and a force of no 
ordinary sort, and they reflect a nature 
as strong, as pure and as true as any now 
speaking through letters. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





“DRAWING THE COLOR LINE.” 
A FRAGMENT OF HISTORY. 
BY A DISINTERESTED SPECTATOR. 





AxoutT three years ago Mr. Carl Schurs 
announced in his pamphlet on *‘The New 
South:” “I think it safe to say that what- 
ever attrocities may have happened dur- 
ing ‘that terrible period of sudden transt- 
tion from one social order to another, the 
relations between the white and black 
races are now in prozress of peaceful and 
friendly adjustment; and,” he added, 
building hopes upon his view of the na 
ture of the approaching ad justment——‘‘and 
that the disappearance of race antago 
nism on the political field will do more for 
the safety of the Negro’s rights and the 
improvement of his position in human 
society than could be done by any inter- 
vention of mere power.” The three 
years that have passed since this forecast, 
have brought us little occasion for self- 


congratulation upon our progress toward, “a 
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fascination which exhales from his writ. - 
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———— 
go desirable a goal. The readers of Mr. 
Cable’s ad nirable paper in the Contempo- 
rary Review for last March, have been 
shown with photographic distinctness and 
depth of shadow, the disheartening pic- 
ture, on ‘tlie’ one side, of over a million 
American citizens, with their wives and 
children, still held in a position which 
makes them ‘virtually subjects and not 
citizens, peasants instead of freemen”; 
and, on the other, of a new generation of 
the ruling class with ‘‘no well-defined 
political faith beyond the one determina- 
tion to rule without appeal to any con- 
sent but their own, and at all costs, spir- 
itual and material, to others or them- 
selves.” It may be that advance has 
been made toward an adjustment of re- 
lations between the two races, such as 
may promise an early truce if not a peace; 
but it has scarcely been along the path 
of disappearance of race antagonism, 
The young men of the ‘‘new South,” who 
have had no experience, or who preserve 
put a faint recollection of slavery, appear 
to cherish a vehemence of race antipathy 
to which their fathers were for the most 
partstrangers. Unsoftened by the inti- 
mate association which formerly obtained 
with the slaves of the household, who 
constituted almost as much a part of the 
family as the children themselves, and 
who entered heartily into the family life, 
the family fortunes and the family pride; 
and exacerbated by daily experience of 
what they cannot but consider the intol- 
erable impudence of an inferior and 
menial race, they seem to be adding, day 
byday, the physical repulsion which is 
more proper to those who have had little 
contact with men of another race, to their 
inherited and passionate conviction that 
the safety of our State, of society, of the 
family itself, depends on the stern preser- 
vation of theirsupremacy over the degrad- 
ed masses that swarm about them. Thusit 
has come about in Mr. Cable’s striking 
phrase, that emancipation has abolished 
only private but not public subjugation; 
las made the ex-slave not a free man but 
aty » free Negro. Meanwhile the black 
masses, who, taken as a class, emerged 
from slavery with no sense of wrongs to 
avenge, but rather with a lively apprecia- 
tion of the manifold kindnesses which 
they had received from their masters, and 
with a true gratitude for the elevation 
which they had obtained at their hands 
through the generation or two that sepa- 
rated them from the dimly remembered 
savagery of Africa, have been gradually 
becoming, under the irritation of contin- 
ually repeated injustices, great and small, 
moreand more compacted into a sullen 
mass of muttered discontent. which 
promises to develop into full-fledged race- 
antagonism on their side also. Thus race 
seems to be arraying itself increasingly 
against race. Wearied with the apparent- 
ly ever accumulating hopelessness of the 
taskof breaking down the antipathy to 
conjoint public life, ncw rapidly becoming 
mutual, men have begun to seek after 
some method of formal segregation of the 
taces into separate political units, as the 
wle hope of the establishment of a modus 
vivendi between them. 

A bright side-light has been thrown, 
during the last few months, uppn the 
Present relation of the two races by some 
rather remarkable proceedings of two 
ecclesiastical bodies. The Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of South Carolina has 
been distracted, through a period of thir- 
teen years, over the apparently simple 
question whether a Negro clergyman who 
has fulfilled all the canonical require- 
ments has right to a seat and vote in the 
Diocesan Convention. So fierce has been 
the determination to draw the “color 
lines in this religious assembly, that the 
Very existence of the Convention was 
imperiled when a majority of the clergy 
could not be brought to follow the laity 
im demanding that the names of the col- 

ored members should be ‘cut off” from 
the list furnished by the Bishép. Seces- 
81iOn was freely resorted to until a large 
number of the most important parishes 
of the state were unrepresented in the 
Convention; and, at its assembling last 
Spring, it was doubtful whether a quorum 
could be obtained. It mixht be thought 
that after such a purging the “ faithful 


remnant” ould be trusted to stand firm- 
ly for the equal rights of man, irrespect- 
ive of color or race, in a Christian assem- 
bly. But not so. The most faithful are 
anxious to have it known that they 
‘*have not fought for color but for the 
rights of the clergy.” Accordingly, al- 
tho the colored clergyman was unani- 
mously declared to be entitled to his seat, 
it soon became evident that this was 
rather a proclamation of the ideal Church 
than a declaration of a chosen line of 
policy in the actual Church. Lay dele- 
gates besought the Convention to save 
the diocese, the life or death hour of 
which was now come; and solemnly 
warned it that unless something decisive 
was done now to give relief, there would 
never again be a lay delegate seen on its 
floor. Under such pressure the rector of 
the colored church through which the 
crisis was precipitated, hastened volun- 
tarily to anticipate what he saw would 
be imposed by force, and proposed a 
series of resolutions which declare that 
absolute necessity has arisen for the sep- 
arate organization of the two races in 
the diocese, and appoint a committee to 
confer with the colored churches and 
clergy witha view to effecting ‘“‘ a com- 
plete separation into two organizations.” 
The resolutions passed with effusion, and 
have been accepted as satisfactory by the 
colored church most particularly af- 
fected; while Bishop Howe expresses 
himself as thinking that ‘‘ the attitude of 
the late Convention was altogether con- 
siderate of the colored Churchmen of the 
diocese.”* 

To turn from the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of South Carolina to the great 
national Presbyterian Church is to turn 
to a much broader and perhaps some- 
what different constituency; but it brings 
no change 1n the matter now under con- 
sideration. In the movement toward 
bringing the two branches of this great 
Church into more cordial and closer -re- 
lations, a new step toward which was 
taken last year in the appointment of 
committees of conference and inquiry by 
the respective bodies, it soon became ap- 
parent that the great difficulty lay in ‘‘the 
Negro question.” The Southern Presby- 
terian newspapers were practically unan- 
imous in the assertion that the Church 
which they represented could never con- 
sent to reunion unless pledges were given 
that the colored churches should be or- 
ganized into a separate denomination. 
And when the committees came together 
this was the position taken by their com- 
mittees, who say, ‘‘ In our Church entire 
independence of the colored people in 
their Church organization is the policy 
which has been adopted; coupled with 
the largest possible measure of aid—spir- 
itual, intellectual and material—which 
can be given by our Church and people to 
our colored brethren,” The furthest ex- 
treme to which they were prepared to go 
in modifying this position appears to have 
been a willingness to see the separate col- 
ored churches, presbyteries or synods 
provisionally represented, through their 
preshyteries, in the common General As- 
sembly, ‘“‘ with the hope and expecta- 
tion” that the colored people will make 
such growth as: will prepare them ‘ to 
stand in their own strength, a Presbyter- 
ian Church, independent of all organic con- 
nection with any other Church.” Here is 
anattempt to draw the color line not only 
unfalteringly but indelibly. The conferring 
committee, representing a Church which 
has a large and growing Negro constitu- 
ency inthe South, already organized, of 
course, into presbyteries and synods, and 
represented equally in the General Assem- 
bly, objected only to the indelibility of the 
line which it was thus proposed to them 
to draw, while as to the line itself, they 
professed themselves of the opinion that 
their Church would be willing indirectly 
to conserve it. ‘* We areof the opinion,” 
they said, ‘‘ that our Assembly will agree 
to a basis of organic union by which the 
present boundaries and constituencies of 
presbyteries and synods in the South 
shall remain in statu quo, to be changed 
only with the consent of the parties in- 





* For the full text of the resolutions and the temper 





of the body, see the very interesting letter of Dr. Por- 
ter in The Churchman for May 19th last (pp. 596-71), 


terested, and that all the new churches 
and all new presbyteries hereafter estab- 
lished, shall be organized by and received 
into connection with presbyteries and 
synods respectively as the interested 
parties may naturally agree.” Nor did 
they deceive themselves. At the recent 
meeting of the General Assembly at 
Philadelphia, it declared ‘its hearty ap- 
proval of the general principles enunci- 
ated in the replies of the Committee to 
the inquiries propounded by our South- 
ern brethren, as furnishing substantially 
a reflection of the views of this body 
teuching the several subjects to which 
they relate.” Thus the whole Presby- 
terian Church, in both its branches, 
stands as fully committed to the color 
line as the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of South Carolina. It has, indeed, been 
sometimes doubted whether the plan pro- 
pounded by the Committee and approved 
by the Assembly is justly described as 
‘* drawing the color-line”; but it was pro- 
posed in order to satisfy the Southern 
Church on this very point; there is no 
reason outside of this for the continuance 
of a double organization in the Southern 
States, and now that the approval of the 
Assembly has been given, a prominent 
member of the drafting committee, who 
happens to be also an editor, makes no 
difficulty in saying editorially: ‘‘ The 
thing that was most emphatically done 
by the Special Committee and Assembly, 
was an indorsement of the ‘color-line’ 
proposition about presbyteries and syn- 
ods.”* 

Can the story imbedded in such ex- 
amples be missed? Christian men desert 
the fundamental law of the Church of the 
Living God, that in Christ Jesus there 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman, under the pressure of 
their race antipathy. Episcopalians array 
themselves in open rebellion against 
bishop and clergy that they may be freed 
from the hated presence of the Negro in 
their councils, An ecclesiastical body 
which proclaims itself the champion of 
the exclusively spiritual functions of the 
Church demands, as the price of recon- 
ciliation with a sister body, the reorgani- 
zation of the whole Church organism on 
the lines of political and social cleavage. 
But there is something else to learn from 
such strange phenomena, over and above 
the determination of the ‘‘ new South” to 
secure and perpetuate a complete segre- 
gation of blacks and whites in all public 
concerns. We notice an apparent readi- 
ness of the professed friends of equal 
rights to betray by indirection the cause 
which they directly champion. The Dioc- 
esan Convention of South Carolina is 
eager for the separation if it can be se- 
cured by the poor expedient of forcing an 
apparently voluntary action on the part 
of the colored people themselves. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church is willing to buy reunion with its 
Southern brethren at the fearful cost of 
affixing an unjust stigma upon a whole 
section of its own constituency, if it can 
only be done under the poorer expedient 
of a status quo. We notice further a 
tendency to plead the worst features of 
the case in extenuation of its visible in- 
justice. We are repeatedly told that the 
Negroes themselves desire the proposed 
separation. The very special nature of 
their ‘‘ voluntary” expression of desire in 
the diocese of South Carolina we have 
already seen. The case is similar in the 
Presbyterian Church. If the reunion is 
to be consummated, they prefer not to be 
forced upon unwilling presbyteries. But, 
so far as their asserted desire is real, what 
does it argue but the awakening of race 
antipathy on their part also; but the sharp 
answering edge of the other side of the 
cleft which the wedge that is being so 
ruthlessly driven into the body politic is 
opening wider every day? Love answers 
to love, and hate soon-gives its reply back 
tohate. Already in the Church the blacks 
are ready to draw off to themselves. The 
Presbyterian Negroes are said to be al- 
ready giving their Board for Freedmen 
to understand that Negro pulpits are for 





* See The Presbyterian Journal for June 7th last (pp 
360-1). The full text of the correspondence between 





the two committees was published in most of the 


Negro preachers. What will be before 
us when the seed so unsparingly sowing 
begins to bear a plumed harvest also in 
this state? More than a hundred years 
have now glided away since a great gen- 
ius wrote for us a history and a theory 
of the whole case, clothed in matchless 
prose, which we might well bind as a 
phylactery on our hands: 

‘**When ‘Tom, an’ please your Honor, 
got to the shop, there was nobody in it 
but a poor Negro girl, with a bundle of 
white feathers slightly tied to the end of 
a large cane, flopping away flies—not 
killing them.’ 

‘** Tis a, pretty picture,’ said my uncle 
Toby; ‘she had suffered persecution, 
Trim, and had learnt mercy.’ 

‘** She was good, an’ please your Honor, 
from nature, as well as from hardsbips ; 
and there are circumstance in the story 
of that poor friendless slut that would 
melt a heart of stone,’ said Trim ; ‘and 
some dismal winter's evening, when your 
Honor is in the humor, they shall be told 
you, with the rest of Tom’s story, for it 
makes a part of it.’ 

‘** Then do not forget, Trim,’ said my 
uncle Toby. 

‘* « A Negro has a soul, an’ please your 
Honor,’ said the corporal (doubtingly). 
‘“**Tam not much versed, Corporal,’ 
quoth my uncle Toby, ‘in things of that 
kind + but I suppose God would not leave 
him without one, any more than thee or 
me.’ 

‘**Tt would be putting one sadly over 
the head of another,’ quoth the Corporal. 

‘** Tt would so,’ said my uncle Toby. 

‘** Why, then, an’ please your Honor, 
is a black wench to be used worse than a 
white one? 

‘**T can give no reason,’ said my uncle 
Toby. 

*** Only,’ cried the Corporal, shaking 
his head, ‘because she has no one to 
stan’ up for her.’ 

** *°Tis that very thing, Trim,’ quoth my 
uncle Toby, ‘which recommends her to 
protection, and her brethren with her; 
tis the fortune of war which has.put the 
whip into our hands, now; where it may 
be hereafter, Heaven knows! But be it 
where it will, the brave, Trim, will not 
use it unkindly.’ 

‘** God forbid !’ said the Corporal. 

‘** Amen,’ responded my uncle Toby, 
laying his hand upon his heart.” 


+ 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 





A FRENCH savant has been so good of 
late as to arrange mankind, with respect 
to their intellectual gifts, into four 
classes, which is very convenient: First, 
the initiators; second, those who carry 
out the idea of others; third, those who 
mistrust everything new till it is proved 
to be good, when they adopt it eagerly; 
fourth, those who are “ not fit to attain to 
the smallest stepin culture,” and, like the 
tenth in the old Trinity College examina- 
tion, are ‘‘not worthy to be classed at all.” 
This arrangement a little reminds one of 
Mr. Jingle’s description of the social state 
at Rochester: upper dockyard people 
don’t know lower dockyard people; lower 
dockyard people don’t know tradespeople; 
tradespeople don’t know anybody. One 
cannot help sympathizing with number 
four, and especially since it seems to be all 
a question of race. The ‘‘ brachycephalic 
type” is not, we are told, good for any- 
thing—which will be news to the compos- 
itors as it is to me. The danger to the 
French nation is, says the savant, the ele- 
vation of the brachycephalic people. Let 
them be depressed when identified, by 
all means, but how is one to know. Like 
the gentleman who talked prose without 
being aware of it, one must have met a 
good many of these people, and omitted 
to recognize them. The wise and good 
on the other hand are all *‘ bonde doli- 
chocephalic.” This is curious; I have 
been called all sorts of names in my life by 
persons wishing to be complimentary (for 
the others I take no notice of) but never 
that name. 

It has been the fashion of late to “* pul- 
verize” our political opponents, and it is 
now proposed to extend the operation 
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not till they have departed this life. An 
‘*advanced” chemist, having been so 
good as to take notice that we have a 
great deal of trouble about the disposal 
of our dead, has invented a plan of get- 
ting rid of them, which combines con- 
venience with utility. It may strike 
some persons that it is a little irreverent, 
but it will recommend itself, we are told, 
to the practical and scientific mind. Our 
bodies are literally to be made mince- 
meat of, tho not for any culinary pur- 
poses; we are to be reduced to ‘‘a condi- 
tion favorable for handling,” and the oil, 
which will be thus extracted from us, 
made into soap. What would then be- 
come of Mr. Pears? Where is the adver- 
tisement that could vie with ‘* human 
soap!” ‘‘Grandmother for the hands!” 
‘‘Testimony to a great-aunt for suds!” 
Moreover, bodies placed in gas-retorts 
may be relied on for conversion into 
illuminating material, ammonia, tar and 
animal charcoal. Subsequent distillation 
will produce sulphate of ammonia, car- 
bolic acid (a very fortunate discovery 
one would think) and aniline colors. 
One hears of people’s favorite colors, but 
here would be the real thing, and no mis- 
take about it. ‘‘Do you like my scarlet 
parasol? Iam glad of that, because it is 
(so to speak) dear Papa.” 

‘* A pen of thirty years’ fluency,” says a 
literary advertisement of to-day, ‘‘4s open 
to vigorous work.” But as Falstaff ob- 
served of another matter, ‘‘ How about 
the person who wields it?’ The ‘“ ever- 
lasting pen” is familiar to all who read, 
if not to all who write; but who is this 
veteran of letters whom age cannot 
wither nor customs stale his infinite 
variety. Only listen to his attributes: 
‘** Politics, literature, criticism, sociology, 
biography, description, philanthropy, 
technicality, editor, author, verbatim re- 
porter, university man.” Thereis nothing 
in America to beat this diversitude of 
calling. It reminds one of the list of ac- 
complishments of the players in ‘‘ Ham- 
let.” Tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comic, historical-pastoral 
scene individable, or poem uulimited. 
Who is it? A great philosopher once in- 
formed me, in a moment of confidence, 
that much asI must seein him to admire, 
jt was impossible that I could understand 
(having only known him for forty years 
or so) the extraordinary variety of his 
genius; but he is gone (where I hope he is 
better appreciated), so it can’t be that 
gentleman. Who can it be? 

A benefactor of youth proposes to abol- 
ish grammar in the learning of languages, 
‘It is a false and unreal art,” he says, 
‘‘invented at Alexandria, and kept up for 
their own purposes by pedants and school- 
masters.” I did not know it had been 


_invented at Alexandria, but I have long 


been convinced of the latter statement. I 
believe more misery has been inflicted 
upon innocent persons by grammar than 
by all the religious persecutions of the 
world. The people who plume themselves 
on their grammar are the dullest of all 
writers; a man who talks of the delicate 
subtleties of the Greek Aorist is worse 
than an art critic. Next to chopping 
logic and the study of heraldry, grammar 
holds the first place in the science of 
idiotcy. Whoever has read a Latin primer 
pronounced primmer, by the by, that 
nothing may be wanting in the way of 
absurdity to start with), without vertigo, 
will never die of apoplexy. 

‘* Boys will be boys,” it is said, and 
certainly they have a dreadful habit of 
being so; but the boy who continues to 
be a boy after he has become a man, is a 
caution indeed. He is strong and wary, 
as well as being abominably mischievous, 
and there is only one thing to be done 
with him (to be presently disclosed). In 
the quiet little watering-place in whcih I 
have been residing, the following 
amusing little trick was played on Whit- 
monday by a monster of this kind. He 
was a cheap tripper who came down to 
us—Heaven knows why, for we have 
nothing attractive to offer to persons of 
his description—to spend his holiday. 
At night he stole down to the shore, 
cut the ropes of all the ‘little fish- 
ing-boats and pleasure-boats, upon 
the gains of which the people subsist, 








and shoved them off to sea. I say noth- 
ing of the motive of this proceeding, but 
confine myself to admiring its audacity. 
Here is a scoundrel that can surely be 
utilized. I regard him as a noxious weed, 
for which a use has at last been found, 
and of which there is a great plenty. The 
rough is multiplying himself daily; the 
papers are full of his doings; he beats his 
wife, he tortures his children, he is ‘‘a 
terror” to his neighbors. I say again, as 
I have said elsewhere, Why not make 
him a terror to our enemies? There is 
‘*a scare” just now about invasion. We 
want soldiers; the less they are taken 
from peaceful employments, wherein 
they win honest bread for their families, 
the better. But there are thousands of 
these hulking, idle fellows, strong, pre- 
sumably courageous, and who, if they 
are not actually designed for ‘*‘ food for 
powder,” it is difficult to say why they 
cumber the earth. Of course they must 
not be permitted to disgrace our army by 
their companionship, but why not form 
them into regiments of theirown. ‘The 
Roughs,” officered by persons used to 
deal with such people (prison warders 
and the like), and subject to such punish- 
ments as are found deterrent to their pe- 
culiar natures. In the old times this 
class of man was “ pressed,” and generally 
found to be good fighters. Those that 
were only cruel, and not courageous, were 
treated as the articles of war direct. 
There are some persons who believe that 
discipline and a military education will 
make a good citizen of a bad one. I don’t 
believe it myself; but,at all events, at 
the very worst, we shall thus get rid of 
our roughs. And what a blessed deliver- 
ance that would be. 

I confess I have no tender feelings for 
the Brutal; but Iam not ‘“‘ hard.” I rec- 
ognize the immense difference between 
the scamp and the scoundrel. There are 
some misdemeanors for which I have a 
sneaking sympathy, aud others, the rela- 
tion of which evokes a smile, tho I am 
well aware it should be a frown. A new 
one always arouses my admiration. Here 
is a new one. A man was summoned 
last week for the amount of his recogni- 
zances (£40) which he had forfeited by 
the escape of a person for whom he had 
been bail. ‘‘ But I never was his bail,” he 
exclaimed, with positiveness. The scene 
reminds one of Mr. Besant’s ghost who 
haunted the wrong man. ‘‘ Why, oh 
why,” moaned the poor fellow, ‘‘ do you 
sit by my side every night, like this, and 
frighten me so dreadfully?” ‘* Why?” 
returns the ghost, ‘‘ because you did this, 
and this, and this,” mentioning some 
murders. ‘‘ But I never did,” pleads the 
miserable man; whereupon the ghost 
handsomely apologizes. It was the mag- 
istrate who had to apologize in this case. 
The wife of the criminal had gone to the 
supposed bailer’s house in his absence and 
procured his receipts for rates and taxes 
as proof of his being a householder, and 
then represented him as willing to be- 
come bailfor her husband. An entirely 
original idea, from which, tho reprehen- 
sible in morals, one cannot withhold one’s 
admiration. 

The rejected contributor has been air- 
ing his grievances again. The public has 
been too much engaged of late with the 
pitched battle between the publishers and 
authors to give their attention to this 
querelle, but he has now once more come 
to the front, with Jance in rest, against 
his mortal foes the editors. These gentle- 
men are in a conspiracy of silence to ig- 
nore him. It is a mistake to suppose that 
they welcome good contributors; genius, 
originality, humor, wit, and dramatic 
power are all hateful to them; but, above 
all, the poetic gift. At the epic they smile 
sarcastically; ‘‘Paradise Lost” itself would 
be rejected if they had the offer of it, and 
would probably be lost indeed. It is the 
habit of the editor to mislay epics, where- 
by the world is defrauded of its greatest 
intellectual treats. If returned, they are 
as often as not sent back to the wrong 
author, who thinks lightly of them, and 
loses them in his turn, or recognizing 
their merit burns them from literary 
jealousy. Some editors extract what is 
most striking from manuscripts, and use 
it afterward without the least acknowl- 





edgment. One writer complains that an 
excellent joke of his, which he himself 
failed to get published, got thus nefari- 
ously into the newspaper. The whole 
system of serial publication is, it appears, 
one of nepotism. The editor gives his 
first attention to “ his sisters, his cousins, 
and his aunts,” and when the claims of 
consanguinity have been satisfied he has 
no room in his columns for outsiders. 
This is the belief of the rejected contribu- 
tor, and let us hope (as in other cases of 
extreme improbability) credit will be 
given to him, in some quarters, at least, 
for holding it. 

The edelweiss, about the capture of 
which so many harrowing tales, so many 
hairbreadth escapes from crevasse and 
precipice have been told, has, I read, been 
acclimatized at Liverpool. What next 
and next? Itseems not impossible that 
the tiger will be domesticated on Clap- 
ham Common. The specimen in ques- 
tion, procured, no doubt, with great dan- 
ger to life and limb, and, as usual, to 
please the fancy of some beautiful, but 
delicate young female on a sick-bed, from 
which she could, however, perceive the 
summits of Mt. Blanc or other snow- 
capped peak, was tenderly carried in a 
mackintosh from the Tyrol and stuck in 
some rockwork—reminding it of its Al- 
pine home—‘“‘under the glass, too, of a 
cold greenhouse,” to suggest the familiar 
glacier. Deceived by these cunning, if 
somewhat stagey contrivances, it thrives 
and grows. I would respectfully suggest, 
since it may miss the chamois, that a goat 
should be driven up and down that rock- 
work; a sentimental flower of this kind 
does not want mold, and far less manure, 
but home association. The whole cir- 
cumstance is most interesting; but I fore- 
see in it another blow to romance. 
Young ladies must now be cautious of 
asking young gentlemen, on their travels 
in Switzerland, to pluck them a sprig of 
edelweis. It will no longer be necessary 
to scale some giddy hight, where they 
have to hang on by their eyelids, for her 
sweet sake. They will only say that they 
have done it, and buy the thing after they 
come back at a flower shop in Regent 
Street. Even if they have to go to Liver- 
pool and back for it, it will be better than 
risking their precious lives as they used 
to do; but it will be certainly less roman- 
tic. 

It is the habit ef some erratic young 
couples to spend their honeymoons in dis- 
tant and out-of-the-way places. The 
bridegrooms have liked “ roughing it” in 
their bachelor days and their ‘‘ beloved 
objects” have pretended, in order to please 
them, that they themselves should ‘‘dear- 
ly love” to do the like. Such expeditions 
generally end, as might be expected, in 
total and disastrous failure. The bride in 
tears and the bridegroom remonstrating 
with her: ‘* You said you would be happy 
Angelina, anywhere, if it was only in my 
company.” To which she replies: ‘‘ Yes, 
but not above the snow line; or not with 
the thermometer at 110 in the shade,” as 
the ease may be. No woman, and, be- 
tween ourselves, few men of any sense 
enjoy having the skin taken off their 
faces by sun and glare, and still less by 
snow glare. A scientific ger.tleman has, 
however, discovered a cure for this. ‘‘No 
more snow blindness or sun blindness,” 
he exclaims, ‘if you will only black your 
nose.”” Hereupon he considers that travel, 
whether in the Alps, or even on Africa’s 
desert sands, is made easy for everybody. 
But will Angelina on her honeymoon black 
her nose? If she does it will be proof in- 
deed of her devotion to Edwin; but what 
if the spectacle is too much for his devo- 
tion to Angelina. What a tragedy such 
an incident would afford! He had a pas- 
sion for Nature; she shared it. ‘‘ Let us 
spend our early marriage days,” he cried, 
‘‘ amid its noblest and sublimest scenes”; 
she assented. But she blacked her nose, 
and he left her the same afternoon and 
forever. 

A poor old woman from the Isle of Man 
has been sent to jail for five days for in- 
dulging an ambition to see London. It 
is really a most affecting case. IfI were 
sixty-eight years of age (and I’m nota 
chicken) and had never been out of Manx 
land—never, perhaps, seen a cat with a 





tail—I should, I think, have pinedq at 
her to enlarge my experiences, « 


Naples, then die,” says the proverb; ef 
with a much finer appreciation of whatis § 


worth seeing, she preferred London, The 


worst of it is she had nomoney, “J have - 


butan angry fancy,” says the poet, descrip. 
ing his inaptitude for the professions, ang 
the poor lady could only give a Similar 
reply (except that she was not at all an. 
gry) when asked for her ticket at the 
terminus. ‘‘I have only a fancy,” she 
said, meaning for seeing London, She 
does not appear to have been mad, but 
the undertaking of so long a journey, part 
of it by sea, to visit a city where ghe 
knew no one, and had nowhere to Z0 to 
seems strange indeed. Her conduct ie. 
minds one of what a dying man is made 
by a great novelist to say of what he 
thinks of his position: ‘‘I seem to be go. 
ing into some great city, the name o 
which alone is known to me, compa 
ionless, and by night.” For the Pow 
soul came by a night train. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 





SOCIAL TENDENCIES OF THE [y. 
TER-STATE COMMERCE ACT. 


BY D. McG. MEANS, 
IIT. 


IT is commonly said that the safety ofg 
democracy depends upon the education of 
the people, and it seems to be commonly 
understood that education is the same 
thing as going toschool. But the maxim 
must have some other meaning; for the 
decrease in illiteracy has not been at 
tended with any corresponding improve 
ment in government, while it is obvious 
enough that the most dangerous members 
of our society are not the most ignorant, 
There is an education of the intellect that 
is not an education of the moral sense, 
and such education may be politically of 
little value. A man may be personally 
honest, it is true, from an_ intellectual 
conviction that honesty is the best policy, 
but very few attain such a degre4gof en- 
lightenment as to apply thie pri to 
the affairs of government. rie 
evil of the time is the lack of conscien.. 
tiousness in politics, no less on the part of 
voters than on the part of their represent- 
atives. 

According to another maxim, popular 
government can endure only if the hold- 
ers of property are in the majority. 
Daniel Webster declared that a republi- 
can form of government rested no more 
on political constitutions than on the laws 
which regulated the distribution of prop- 
erty, and many statesmen have dwelt 
upon the conservative influence of a 
class of small proprietors. The urgent 
necessity of developing such a class is 
clearly recognized in England since the 
extension of the suffrage. The idea of 
those who maintain this principle is that 
men should have a direct personal inter 
est as owners of property in order thi 
the institution may be preserved. Butit 
is clear that if this be their meaning the 
second maxim is only a special form of 
the first; the possession of wealth, that 
is. has itself an educating influence. It 
is an ‘object lesson,” adapted to impress 
certain political principles upon the mind 
by an appeal to the pocket. No doubt 
such lessons are more efficacious in edt 
cation than the study of abstract truths, 
and the importance of the maxim need 
not be questioned; nevertheless its it- 
sufficiency is apparent. In no country, 
except our own, is there a larger class of 
property-holders than in France, and ™ 
no country is popular government less 
secure. The principal cause is to be 
found in the atropby of local self-gover- 
ment. The people are unaccustomed to 
take part in political life, and are conse- 
quently ignorant of the effect of political 
measures upon their own property 45 
well as that of their country. Those who 
direct public affairs, it must be added, 
seem to think that moral considerations 
have little place in politics. 

For the healthy growth of a democracy, 
therefore, it is necessary that there should 
be not only the education that comes from 
the ownership of property, butalso the 
education that comes from the manage 
ment of communal affairs. The town 8 
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a aconsiderable extent the type of the 


Such matters as the preservation 
the maintenance of public 
works, the care of the incapable and des- 
titute, the provision of instruction, the 
collection and disbursement of reve- 
nue, constitute the chief business of gov- 
ernment whether it be that of a small or a 
large society. In our little town-repub- 
lies every citizen has an opportuhity to 
become acquainted with such affairs, 
and to learn from his own observation the 
consequences of the various measures of 
legislation and of administration. He 
may be called upon frequently to give up 
a part of his time to the duties of a public 
office, and is exposed to some contempt if 
pe refuses to make the sacrifice without 
excuse. But ina large city there 
jsnothing of all this. An ordinary cit- 
jen has extremely little to say about the 
ation of order, the public works, 
the schools, the charities, the taxes or the 
disbursements. Offices are looked upon 
not as trusts but as sources of emolument, 
and only in a few conspicuous cases does 
the office seek theman and not theman 
theoffice. The sacrifices incurred in ac- 
cepting public positions are the dishonor- 
ableones of the payment of money and 
thepromise of services, and in the sole in- 
stancewhere a man may still take an ac- 
tive part in upholding our institutions, 
juryservice, the better classes, as they 
call themselves, shrink from no device to 
geure exemption. Itseemsto be gener- 
aly admitted that our great cities are in- 
capable of self-government, and that they 
must depend for their salvation upon the 
piitical virtue of the rural districts, as 
represented in the state legislatures. 

It cannot be denied that such retlections 
wthese have at present little influence. 
Theselfish interests of men draw them 
from the country to the town. Persons 
of wealth and leisure buy themselves 
country seats, but they look upon them 
chiefly as places for pleasuring and not 
widentifying them with the communi- 
tisin which they are situated. In no 
coumy are the wealthy more generous 
with Meir money; but pecuniary gifts 
can never take the place of personal in- 
fluence. Donations of money in great 
cities are of doubtful public benefit. They 
may afford temporary relief, but their 
permanent effect is to draw population and 

: thereby to increase the evil which they are 
intended to mitigate. Yet those that regard 
their possessions as a trust areto a great 
extent compelled to limit the display of 
thar benevolence todonations of money. 

They choose the great cities as the most 
agreeable places of residence and thereby 
cutthemselves off from the opportunity 
of exercising their proper influence as 
citizens, They seem to look upon the 
existing institutions of society, which 
protect them inthe secure enjoyment of 
thefruits of the labors of others,asa part of 


the permanent constitution of things, for-’ 


getful that these institutions are the slow 
Product of centuries of bloody struggles 
for liberty, and that they are not to be 
Maintained without a continued struggle. 
Patriotism isnot solely a military vir- 
tue, There are sacrifices to be made for 
ourcountry in time of peace. For those 
who are endowed with exceptional wealth 
toconsider only how they may spend their 
¥e8 Most pleasantly, is a species of trea- 
“on. The luxuries of the great towns of 
this country and of Europe may be highly 
“joyable, but if our “ leisure class” give 
Ives up to these they need not 
‘omplain if the ‘hungry class” glares 
at them with a growing contempt and 
prs Lavish benefactions to ‘ chari- 
sail —,” half of which do 
_  4arm than good, may quiet the out- 
on ns Conscience but they do not touch 
pa . It can only be reached by an 
lac e participation in thuse common- 
a _ which make up the genuine 
“and 4 community. It requires that 
tt ners of property should come into 
ema connection with their fel- 
na 1 izens by whom this property ismade 
os uctive and secure; that they should 
a Consider their own pleasure or interest 
erely in the selection of their abodes, but 
se Seva as well. It is a low conception 
© in society that suggests that a man 


may be his duty to go or stay where he 

can better others. It should seem that 

clergymen especially ought not to be in- 

sensible to thisargument. There may be 

preferences between ‘ environments,” 

but a man of power makes his own en- 

vironment; he is asource of hight, and 

not dependent upon radiation. If a cler- 

gyman can elevatea whole community, 

evena small one, he ought not greatly to 

regret the flesh-pots of the city; but if he 

allow his mind to dwell upon them his 

influence is not likely to be very elevat- 

ing. Concerning the education of chil- 
dren, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
nobler men and women have at any time 
appeared than those that sprang from the 
Christian homes of the rural towns of 
New England. Hard asthe conditions of 
life may seem there now, they were hard- 
erthen. With the same lofty purposes 
there would comethe same social eleva- 
tion. 

It seems clear, therefore, that measures 
calculated to increase this fund of con- 
servatism, the political wisdom and virtue 
of the small towns are dictated by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. The greater 
the proportion of population dwelling in 
such places, the safer the country. What- 
ever increases the fullness of life in such 
communities, whatever renders them 
more attractive for residence, whatever 
promotes the intelligence and morality 
of their inhabitants is to be welcomed. 
It is not to be expected that ambitious 
youth shall remain where no career is 
opened to it, or that those who have intel- 
ligence and leisure should resist the at- 
tractions that now control them; but if, 
in any way, the prosperity of the decaying 
country towns can be restored, if the 
smal! places that have not decayed be- 
cause they have never developed, should 
by any means be stimulated into commu- 
nal life, these tendencies might cease to 
be dangerous. 

The act regulating commerce between 
the states is a step in this direction. 
The whole scheme of the act contemplates 
the protection of the small against the 
great. Small towns, smali capitals, small 
industries, are put upon an equality with 
great ones. So far as the tribunal created 
by this act is concerned, it may be affirm- 
ed without provoking mirth that there is 
not one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. The humblest citizen having a 
substantial grievance is offered a singu- 
larly cheap, expeditious and sure remedy. 
A check is put upon the slaughter of 
small enterprises by gigantic competitors. 
If the theory of the act can be carried 
out, the influences which now make it so 
difficult for men of small means to engage 
in business for themselves, which com- 
pel them to give up their independence 
and seek subordinate positions in vast 
and despotic organizations, will be at least 
modified. 

So far as the act operates to reduce the 
transportation charges to small towns as 
compared with large ones, it renders busi- 
ness possible there that must otherwise 
be transacted elsewhere. It tends to bring 
land into cultivation by making it possi- 
ble to market its crops. It tends to util- 
ize for manufacturers water-power that 
now runsto waste, and minerals that now 
lie untouched in the ground. It enables 
struggling industries to prosper not only 
by reducing the expense of carrying their 
products to market but also by reducing 
the charges upon the commodities for 
which they are exchanged. It encour- 
ages men to embark their talents and 
their capital in numberless small enter- 
prises by lessening the danger that they 
will be ruined by secret rates to competi- 
tors or by unfair discrimination in favor 
of great towns and great corporations, 
Every advance of this kind operates to 
diversify the industry and to multiply 
the interests of small communities, to 
open careers to the ambitious, and to 
make the life of the country more satis- 
fying to the wealthy. It tends to the re- 
tention of valuable elements that are now 
drained away and to the attraction of 
valuable elements that are now absent. 

It is too soon as yet to form an estimate 
of the degree to which the Commerce Act 
will bring about such results, At present 





_ Must go where he can ‘better himself,” It 


and may perhaps be evaded where the 
railroads conceive it for their interest to 
doso. Norcan the act have any very de- 
cisive results unless supplemented by cor- 
responding legislation in the several 
states. But so far as it has a meaning 
and an operation, it promises under the 
administration of the present commission 
to be of considerable potency in the di- 
rection which we have indicated. As its 
true nature comes to be understood, 
efforts will doubtless be made on the part 
of the cities to modify it, and on the part 
of the smaller communities to extend it. 
The arguments advanced by the cities 
will be of a purely economical character; 
but for the reasons here stated, and many 
others of a similar character which we 
have not referred to, the question is not to 
be argued upon this basis. If the theory 
of the act is to be defended it must be dis- 
tinctly upon the ground that the enor- 
mous growth of great cities is an evil and 
a danger to our institutions, and that the 
stimulation of the life and growth of the 
small towns is an act of self-preservation 
on the part of the nation. The range of 
discussion that is here opened up is a wide 
one, too wide for adequate treatment 
within these limits; but the suggestions 
that have been here offered may be of ser- 
vice as indicating the vital points at issue. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN BRAZIL. 


BY THE REV. G. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 











“Rejoice with them that do rejoice.” 

THE heart of Brazil was stirred with a 
new sensation on the 13th of May last, 
and sent its pulsation over land and under 
sea, calling on sister nations to rejoice 
with her because liberty to over 600,000 
captives that remained in her borders 
was proclaimed that day. It was not un- 
fitting that it should have been the Lord’s 
Day, for it was his doing and is marvel- 
ous in our eyes. The most ardent had not 
dared to hope, nor the shrewdest to prog- 
nosticate so early and final a close to the 
campaign. The reactionary cabinet had 
fallen (March 10th) at its post maintain- 
ing to the last the “‘divine rights” of 
slaveholders, and the new ministry, made 
up of dissenters in the Conservative party, 
were hailed with acclamation by the peo- 
ple because of their known sympathies 
with the emancipation sentiment in all 
of the political parties. Borne along on 
a tide of popular feeling which they did 
not care to resist and counting upon 
favor in high places—for the Princess Re- 
gent earnestly desired to comfort the 
heart of her absent father, who was sup- 
posed to be sick unto death, with such 
glad tidings of hopes realized, which de- 
ferred make the heart sick—the Minister 
of Agriculture on the 8th of May intro- 
duced a bill for the abolition of slavery 
in the following brief terms, viz.: 

‘ART. 1st. Slavery in Brazil is declared 
extinct. 

“ ART. 2d. The enactments to the con- 
trary are revoked.”’ 

The bill thus conceived passed on the 
9th to a second reading in the Lower 
House, amended by tho insertion of the 
words *‘ from the date of this law,” and on 
the 10th passed in a third discussion to be 
sent to the Senate. Upon this occasion 
the joy of spectators burst all bounds. 
They invaded the Chamber of Deputies 
(Congress) and threw flowers over every- 
body. The Senate manifested no less zeal 
to meet the popular wil] and hastened the 
bill through the first, second, and third 
readings as fast as law would allow, reach- 
ing the goal by a Sabbath session. It re- 
ceived the signature of the Regent of the 
Empire, the Princess [sabel, on the same 
day. 

Summing up the facts, the Rio News 
says: 

‘*So rapid and unexpected has been the 
change in popular sentiment within the 
last six months, that it has been impossible 
to foresee this result, and its realization at 
this time is therefore full of surprise even 
to those who have been waiting and working 
for it during the last ten years.”’ ‘ 

The popular demonstrations which fol- 
lowed were such as have never been wit- 
nessed in the history of Brazil: 





its regulations are extremely moderate, 


duction of the Emancipation Bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 8th; they ac- 
companied its every step with processions, 
music and acclamations; they signalized 
the final act on the 13th with a burst of pop- 
ular joy; they dressed the city with flowers 
and banners every day, filling the streets 
to overflowing, and deluging them with a 
tidal-wave of congratulations; and then 
they resolved themselves into a gigantic 
demonstration, extending through four 
days, and calling out the largest assemblage 
ever witnessed in Rio.” 

The exuberant joy thus manifested in 
the Capital of the Empire, extended 
to every part of its vast domain (public 
business was suspended for days to the 
serious embarrassment of commerce), and 
neighboring nations poured in their con- 
gratulations and joined in the festivities. 
The Secretary of State at Washington 
telegraphed on the 16th to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Brazil, as follows: 
“The President directs me to convey to 
your Government his congratulations upon 
the abolition of slavery in Brazil, and to ex- 
press his personal hope and expectation 
that freedom thus extended will result in 
the increased happiness and prosperity of 
your country.” 

Such were some of the accompaniments 
of the Act of May 13th—date ever mem- 
orable in the history of Brazil. 

There were not wanting in the preced- 
ing debates some discordant notes and 
pessimistic prophecies on the part of 
the reactionary members of Parliament. 
Said an eminent Conservative: 

“The measure which is about to pass is 
unconstitutional, anti-economic and inhu- 
man. It is inhuman because it will leave 
exposed to misery and death the invalid, 
the infirm, the aged, orphans and aban- 
doned children, of the race which it would 
protect. . . . It is anti-economic be- 
cause it disorganizes labor. It is 
unconstitutional because it attacks, de- 
stroys and annihilates a legal property 
guaranteed as all rights of property to the 
Brazilian citizen,’’ etc. 

The former prime-minister foresaw 
‘civil war or something like it, bank- 
ruptcy, socialism,” etc. Such discords 
highten the general harmony, and can 
easily be tolerated now that songs of 
liberty take the place of the groans of the 
captive. This is a time for rejoicing with 
those who do rejoice, not with weeping 
with those who weep over a dead past— 
happily dead. The evfls prophecied will 
retire like bats from the dawn of day. 

History will dwell on the antecedents to 
this glorious finale—the law of 1951 
abolishing the slave trade, no more slaves 
imported; that of 1871 decreeing ventre 
livre, no more slaves born; and subse- 
quent provincial laws, liberating portions 
of Brazilian soil or prohibiting inter- 
provincial commerce in human flesh; but 
we are more concerned in the conse- 
quents. 

Some of these already appear. ‘* Tenha 
paciencia, temos progamma ”—‘* Have pa- 
tience, we have a program,” said one of 
the foremost agitators for emancipation 
when three years ago we said to him: 
‘You have since 1871 liberdade do ventre; 
you are now making a good fight. for 
liberdade do corpo, and what next?” 

‘‘Let us get slavery off the docket and 
next comes liberdade de consciencia,”’ 
When the blacks are free we shall then 
free the whites. The yoke of servitude 
to Rome will next be broken. 

Yea, verily! this abolition of slavery, 
this giving of freedom to less than a mil- 
lion of Brazil’s sons, means liberty to 13,- 
000,000. Liberty for cach man to work— 
to eat his bread in the sweat of his own 
brow and not in that of his brother’s— 
and hence liberty to think, and the neces- 
sity of thinking imposed. Itis well for 
men when they have to do their own 
thinking even in the sphere of bread and 
butter; the former slave and master will 
alike profit by this necessity, but thesame 
process will lead to the exercise of 
thought in other and more important 
spheres. 

A prominent writer for the Brazilian 
daily press thus foreshadows coming ques- 
tions: 

‘‘The hour is of abolitionism alone. That 
is natural. It may not even be said that 
parliament is voting a law, parliament is 





“They began, in reality, with the intro- 


executing the urgent and imperious order 
of the people. 
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“ The spectacle is unique among us, but 
it is normal of its kind. 

“The nation casts aside precipitously her 
soiled garments as one who has to appear 
in the presence of another and greater so- 
lemaity which awaits her, and which can 
only receive her in the pure and neat attire 
of liberty. Once demolished the 
black mountain, it remains to study the 
horizon which it hid from us, take our 
bearings and depart all in search of the 
true liberty which is the ‘promised land of 
democracy.”’ 

The Republic is undoubtedly the aspira- 
tion of many of Brazil’s most talented 
sons. But this breathing after liberty is 
not confined to that class. The Rio News 
chronicles an important meeting held at 
Sao Paulo, May 20th, by the Liberals of 
that Province, ‘‘ which is evidently des- 
tined to fill a prominent place in the his- 
tory of this country. The opin- 
ion of the meeting seems to have been 
very unanimous on one very important 
question—and it is this which promises to 
be the opening of a new chapter in Bra- 
ailian political history—the federalization 
of the provinces. It was gener- 
ally accepted that the monarchy should 
remain undisturbed, but that in all other 
tespects the system should be more like 
that of the United States. . . . The 
final result was the adoption of general 
resolutions which provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to draft a scheme 
of federal government similar to that of 
the United States.” 

One of these same Liberals said to us a 
few years since: 

“Em materia de religiao en nao cogito 
~In religion I do not cogitate. So long as 
there is a religion of the State, we who 
aspire to a political career must be of the 
teligion of the State. I very well know 
that if I allowed myself to think I would 
hot remain in Romanism. Where I would 
xo I do not know. 

‘*Be patient. Ina few years we will de- 
@ee separation of State and Church, and 
then you gentlemen can have it all your 
own way; for our priests have no other 
prestige than that which comes to them 
ftom the union of Church and State.” 

Here was one who had sold his birth- 
tight to think fora mess of political pot- 

tage. The abolition of this slavery is also 
athand. But its victims in Brazil will 
not be prepared to enter upon the heritage 
of freedom nor to guide the class of men 
just now out of bondage, unless we freely 
give them what we have freely received— 
the Word of God. He is the free man 
whom the truth makes free. The prob- 
lems which now confront Brazilian 
statesmen will require superhuman wis- 
dom for their solution. Those which tax 
the Christian understanding of our own 
nation will soon loom up forthem. The 
fall of slavery will be followea by the 
overflow into their great territory of the 


« pent-up families of the earth. Coincident 


with the feeling that we are receiving too 
many is the need of Brazil to colonize her 
vast domain. A territory equal to ours, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, may yet 
become the theater of a development for 
the human race which will challenge the 
assertion of the author of ‘‘Our Country,” 
who says of the development of our own 
West: ** Asit is without a precedent so it 
will remain without a parallel, for there 
are no mote New Worlds.” 

In the providence of God ‘‘a world” 
was held by the Portuguese which is only 
tiow to be discovered by the rest of man- 
kind: Let us rejoice with the present 
13,000,000 of Brazil, and bless them in the 
hame of the Lord, and make haste to help 
them to lay foundations for the super- 
structure which will, like our own, be 
composed of all nations. Germans, Ital- 
ians, Poles, Russians already add their 
contingent to the Portuguese, African 
and indigenous elements which are to 
grow together on that soil into the stature 
of the perfect man. 

NORTHFIELD, MASS, 
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Mrs. GARFIELD has an income of $25,- 
000, $5,000 of which comes from the govern- 
ment in the shape of apension. General 
Garfield’s estate netted the widow about 
$40,000, and in addition she received $25,- 
000 insurance on his life. Congress gave 


her $40,000, and the subscription raised just 
ae Garfield’s death amounted to $312,- 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





BY KATE FOOTE. 





WASHINGTON did not escape the blaze 
which spread over the whole country 
last week—I mean the blaze of the sun. 
The thermometer did such extraordinary 
things here that the breezes fainted and 
fell asleep. We had three still days of 
oven heat ; that means an oven which re- 
quired no drafts to keep it in full blast. 
Old naval officers said it was worse some- 
how than the tropics ; chemists explained 
that by saying it was the absence of 
ozone in the air. Ozone gives the snap 
and life to air, and without it the atmos- 
phere is as flat as soda-water that has 
stood for an hour in thecup. It has been 
suggested that a company be formed (un- 
limited) to charge the air with ozone, as 
soda-water is charged with carbonic acid, 
or whatever acid it is that makes the bub- 
ble and fizz of that delightful drink. 
After the blizzard and the freeze come 
the blister and the burn, and these hot 
days make one smile at the sarcasm of 
calling ours a temperate zone. The Pro- 
hibitionists may fall in with the geogra- 
phers, and try to make it temperate, but 
it can’t be done until—until at the same 
time with the ozone company mentioned 
above, that other company which some- 
body has suggested before this, should 
be formed, having for its object 
the turning of the Gulf Stream to our 
shores; then we and the Prohibitionists 
may hope for temperance in all things, 
even the weather. Then a clause could be 
introduced in the Constitution which 
would please temperance people and 
weather people: we are all weather peo- 
ple, so that a seventeenth amendment 
requiring thermometers to be put under 
bonds to limit themselves to a range 
between forty and eighty, and containing 
a line or two about alcoholic drinks as a 
‘“‘rider,” would scarcely be noticed by 
a population of fifty millions, which has 
existed so many centuries at the mercy 
of the frosts of winterand the flames of 
summer and it would be passed by accla- 
mation, with an overwhelming unanimity. 

The legislators of the House distin- 
guished themselves last week by a discus- 
sion of the Library Bill, laughable and 
wrath-provoking to read. Some of the 
new members may be forgiven for not 
understanding or appreciating all the 
features of the bill to erect the library, 
which was passed two years ago; but 
older members should know better than 
to talk as they did. Mr. Ryan, of Kansas, 
introduced a resolution to stop the work 
where it now is, get new plans, another 
architect, another commission and begin 
all over again; in fact, the resolution re- 
peals the act to build the library. It gave 
a chance for the small-brained men to 
come to the front and try their little propo- 
sitions—to accommodate the library in 
the Capitol, at the expense of spoiling the 
outlines of the building to be sure; but 
that does not count with some men. An- 
other man wanted it to be built, but 
make it cost only $2,000,000—forgetting 
that such a building would be small and 
mean, and inevitably require additions, 
Mr, Sawyer, of New York, was willing to 
see it cost more, but was afraid if we had 
a library big enough to be useful, and 
also plain and handsome, “‘ that it would 
attract the wealthy here to build palatial 
residences, and so make Washington the 
center of wealth and social display, and 
not the home of the poor man,” and so 
on. A few were willing to say that they 
would not incur public condemnation by 
voting for any cheap structure. Mr. Hol- 
man offered an amendment, in which he 
proposed that one of the city reservations 
should be taken for a building not to cost 
over two millions, in which the surplus 
books from the Congressional library 
should be placed, and then it should be- 
come a free library. The calm atrocity 
of this proposition is taking another city 
reservation and using it for a building 
spot. The idea of the free library is not a 
bad one; but buy a lot to put it on, and 
not take another reservation. The Pen- 
sion Building and the Baltimore and Po- 
tomac railway station are flagrant ip- 





stances of that sort of thing, and the city 





needs no more. It should hold on to its 
breathing-places. 

The hitch in the work on the Library 
is due to the fact that the contract- 
ors did not fulfill their contract for the 
cement to be used in the foundation. 
They furnished a lower quality than they 
promised, and the architects tried it and 
found it not strong enough to sustain the 
weight that will be laid upon it. Hence 
the delay and the investigation; and the 
architect, Mr. Smithmeyer, very properly 
says: ‘‘I should have deserved criticism 
if [had taken the inferior cement, and 
gone on with the building.” If he had 
taken it his criticism would have been de- 
layed until the building showed its weak- 
ness, and then it would have been justi- 
fied. 

Charles Webster & Co. are the publish- 
ers of General Grant’s Autobiography. 
Mr. Webster is a nephew of Mr. Clemens, 
better known to the world as Mark Twain. 
He went to General Grant and urged him 
to write his life himself, make it an auto- 
biography, writing it in his own style. 
Impelled by a desire to leave something 
to his family, after his financial difficul- 
ties in New York, and knowing that 
death was awaiting him not far off, he 
complied with the request. Nobody had 
ever thought of General Grant in a liter- 
ary capacity, but the instinct of Mark 
Twain, the feeling that he could not write 
except characteristically, the world has 
since seen justified. No mere autobiog- 
raphy would have the charm the book 
has if the strength,the simplicity of the 
writer were not conveyed to the reader in 
smooth, strong English, as it is in that 
book. Mr. Clemens may some day have 
something to say about the claim of Gen- 
eral Badeau upon the book. As regards 
the manuscript the publisher had to 
go over it, as publishers do even for great 
men, and here is the point of my story. 
No one had thought of General Grant in 
a literary capacity, certainly no one 
had thought of him as a man of humor; 
nevertheless, the humor which pervaded 
his manuscript had to be eut out con- 
stantly. The silent General's faculty for 
giving the character of his subordinates 
in a few telling words had constantly to 
be eut down and suppressed. It would 
not do ina book that had so much his- 
tory in it. 

‘* You call Mr. Burdette and me great 
humorists,” said Mr. Clemens, in his ear- 
nest, energetic way toa friend; ‘‘it is a 
mistake. General Grant was the great 
American humorist—he was full of it— 
dry, sometimes as a pith, but always 
pithy; not keen comment and sarcasm, 
but genuine humor. It wouldn't do, you 
know; they could not leave it in; it had 
to be ruthlessly slaughtered, more’s the 
pity. History has its martyrs, and that 
manuscript was one of them.” 

The Departments of the United States 
Government are usually decorous places 
carried on with solemnity and dignity, 
and not given to scenes; nevertheless 
something occurred at the Pension Office 
not long ago, which makes one wish Dick- 
ens were alive to do it full justice—no- 
body else could; but still itis too good to 
lose entirely. 

The usual work was going onin one of 
the rooms, when suddenly a sound of 
bumping and thumping became audible, 
and then astruggling, thumping, irregular 
noise as if a section of a stone wall were 
trying to walk up-stairs and found it 
needed more joints than had been sup- 
posed. It grew louder and louder, and 
was accompanied once in a while with a 
faint sound of a voice remonstrating as if 
the stone wall took it hard and wanted to 
give it up. It drew nearer and then 
stopped outside the door with a final 
thump and bump and a sort of triumph- 


ant grunt from the accompanying voice. 


Then the door opened anda man with 
sweat standing on his forehead, throwing 
the door wide open, engineered with 


another series of thumps a large, 
flat white stone around in _ front 
of the aston-ished clerk, and said, 


‘* There!” in triumphant tones. ‘ There! 
now perhaps you'll believe me. I 
brought you papers and affidavits no 
end, and you wouldn’t believe them. 
Perhaps you'll believe this when you see 








his tombstone. There you read it, «g.” 


cred to the memory of J—— 


Ereated by his bereaved widow.’ Hix 
tombstone is here before your eyes ty 


prove he’s dead, and now perhaps you'll 
believe it;’ and he sat down and wiped 
his forehead. 

The astonished clerk read the epitaph, 
but without the crestfallen air the advan. 
cer of tombstones expected. A gleam of 
a smile appeared around his eyes and 
the corners of hismouth. He turned tog 
man sitting near,a man with a damaged. 
looking face, and with clothes the worge 
for wear, and a lame leg done up in g 
frowsy way with coarse bandages, 

‘** Well, I wouldn’t a-thought it of Sarah 
Jane,” and he smote his other leg with, 
pudgy, fat hand, bristling with hairs, «] 
must say it’s handsome in her—all the 
same. I’m glad I ain’t under it. "Tain 
often a man reads his own epitaph”; ang 
he turned to the other who had broughy 
it in, with a rough grin, an appreciatiq 
of thescene coming over him. ; 

‘** You—you meant to leave her—yqy 
ain’t dead?” stammered the other. 

‘*T ain’t half dead,’n I meant to leaye 
her till I heard she was gettin’ a pension op 
my merits, ’n I couldn’t stand that. She 
a-rolling in luxury and me a hard. 
workin’ man. I’ve come back to roll, too, 
or else stop her fun.” 

The advancer of tombstones arose and 
prepared to withdraw with his strong 
proof. 

‘Of all the mean men ”—and then he 
paused, unable to think of any parallel, 
and a thought occurred to him. ‘‘ You'll 
be wantin’ this some time: hadn't you 
better take it against the need.” 

But the damaged man waved it away— 
‘* the date would be wrong.” 


. 


The formal notification by the commit. — 
tee of the renomination was made to Mf, ~ 


Cleveland last week, and it was quite like 
an afternoon reception. The usual Tue 
day Cabinet meeting was just over, ad 
the officers came down the stairs and 
joined the others in the East room. There 
were many present—Mrs. Cleveland Mis, 
Hoyt, the President’s sister; Mrs. Fa- 
child, Mrs. and Miss Endicott, Mrs. Dick- 
inson, Mrs. William Cleveland, the Presi- 
de.t’s sister-in-law, and others. They 
stood in an irregular semicircle, with 
the members of the Democratic Commit- 
tee, and a buzz of talk went on until Mr. 
Cleveland entered, the last one to come 
in. He stepped into the circle, bowed, 
and then stood still while Mr. Patrick Col- 
lins, of Massachusetts, came forward and 
told him what they all knew before, and 
Mr. Collins, remembering that fact, made 
his speech a very short one. Then Mr. 
Jacobs read the letter of notification, 
Mr. Cleveland made his speech in answer 
about as long as both those that had been 
delivered to him, and which the newspa- 
pers have given and commented on. 

After the speech everybody congratula- 
ted both the President and Mrs. Cleveland, 
and they were invited to a stand- 
luncheon in the dining-room, and & 
Weller, of the Columbia Democratic Club, 
offered the President and Mrs. Cleveland 
an honorary membership in the club, and 
gave them both badges which theya# 
cepted. Mr. Thurman was to have beet 
one of the notifying committee, but 
meantime his own nomination required 
him to stay at home, and be informed 
in something the same way. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 


fine Sts. 


MINOR SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 
BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
I. 


So many minor exhititions have been held 
during the past few months in New York 
that it was impossible to speak of them all 
at the time, and is difficult now to remem 
ber all which deserved at least a word of 
mention. 

At the Union League Club the usual 
course of monthly picture-exhibitions w4% 
varied in April by an exhibition of the col- 
lected works of the women etchers of 
America. The collection was formed in the 
first place by Mr. Koehler more than & year 
ago, and shown in the print-rooms of 
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nm Museum of Fine Arts; and the cata- 


was used as the basis for that issued 
by the Club. But the Art Committee of 
the Club had made every endeavor to sup- 
plement Mr. Koehler’s efforts, and while his 
collection was practically a complete expo- 
sition of what American women had ac- 
complished in this branch of art, theirs 
must have been an almost literally com- 
plete one. Certainly it was an interesting 
one to see, and upon examination proved 
much skill and true artistic feeling on the 
part of many contributors. Of course, as 
the aim had been completeness and not se- 
lection—as all women who had etched whose 
names could be discovered were asked to 
contribute all of their works which they 
wished to recognize—a certain proportion 
of the plates were weak or crude or 
io some other way what is called 
«amateurish”’ in effect. But the wonder 
was that, considering all things, this pro- 
on should not have been larger. 
Contrary to what I fear is the general 
belief, the etcher’s art is by no means 
an easy one to practice to good results. It 
js scarcely more difficult, of course, to 
seratch lines through wax, and bite them 
jnto the metal with acid, and print from 
them, than to scratch lines on paper with a 
jead-pencil; and the result, lexicographical- 
jyspeaking, is anetching in the one case as 
itisa drawing in the other. Buttomakean 
eeching which is in any degree a work cf 
art, requires not only much skill of hand 
and knowledge of the resources and difficul- 
ties of biting and printing, but the cultiva- 
tion of a special kind of sight. No process 
whatever is more truly an interpretation as 
distinct from a representation of natural 
facts than etching. First it requires, as do 
many other processes, that a translation 
shall be made of colors into black and 
white; and thenit requires, more imperious- 
ly than any other process, that a translation 
shall be made from forms composed of 
masses into forms composed of lines. It is 
atruism that there are no lines in Nature— 
nothing but masses, larger or smaller, of 
contrasting textures and contrasting tones. 
But what may be meant by the clear, ex- 
pressive, succinct and individual transla- 
tion of such masses into mere lines of black 
upon a white ground is appreciated 
my by those who have studied etchings 
of the highest class. Of course there 
are lawful devices of the printer, 
by means of which masses of different tints 
may be laid upon the paper: but such 
masses must always be merely the filling 
out of a skeleton formed by the etched 
lines; and unless these lines have intrinsic 
meaning, and chiefly determine the value 
of the result, it is not a good because not a 
characteristic result. Of course, again, the 
steel engraver works by means of lines 
onlv; but his aim is tocombine a multitude 
of fine lines into effects which strike us as 
effects of tone—effects in which the value 
of any one line does not reach the eye. But 
the etcher must, or at least should, give 
prominence to his lines assuch. He may, 
indeed, use them as the steel engraver uses 
his; and he is obliged to do so toa large 
extent if his object is the reproduction of a 
painting or of any work executed in a me- 
dium which makes use of masses. But in 
original etching, in “‘painter etching,” in 
etching which must be called the noblest 
and best because it is the most truly, char- 
acteristically etching, because it tries most 
directly to do those things which no other 
process but etching can do—in work of this 
sort we find the line triumphant. 

To go back now to the exhibition in ques- 
tion, 1 may say that a surprising number of 
the thirty-five artists represented had 
Shown their knowledge of these facts and 
their determination to abide by their teach- 
ings. Evenin the works which were not 
Very good, a good aim and an earnest effort 
Were discernible, and in those which were 
the best, a remarkable amount of true 
artistic feeling, individuality and skill of 
hand were shown. The very best were cer- 
tainly the two long series of works by Mrs. 
Moran and Mrs. Getchell, and admirable 
things they were. 
_Almost at the same time that this exhibi- 
tion was on view, there was another etching 
exhibition open—at the Wunderlich Gallery, 
Where a large number of Rembrandt’s 
Prints were shown. Of course a single 
glimpse at it disinclined one for a while to 
look at any etched work of modern hands, 
for Rembrandt, despite everything that has 
heen done in this art in the past two genera- 
tions, is still so far the king of etchers that 
4 talk of rivalry is out of the question. Yet 
I fear many persons passed this marvelous 

collection by in favor of any and every show 
of contemporary work of other kinds. 
About half his plates were represented, I 


of them in inferior examples, but many of 
them in very good examples and a few in 
examples of the highest, rarest beauty. The 
historically minded student may have 
objected to seeing the usual chronological 
arrangement of such prints abandoned for 
one in which subjects of similar kinds were 
grouped together. But to the lover of art 
and student of etching processes the 
arrangement was most satisfactory, permit- 
ting easy comparison of Rembrandt with 
himself in the three departments of figure- 
subjects, landscapes and portraits. 
At the Reichard Gallery on Fifth Avenue 
there was exhibited not long ago a collec- 
tion of pictures of Japan painted by Mr. 
Theodore Wores, a Californian artist who 
studied in Munich and has just returned 
from a three years’ stay in the Island Em- 
pire. From the purely technical point of 
view there were many examples of much 
excellence, notably a brilliant picture of 
fish and a study of amanand horse. But 
with subjects so novel it was easy to over- 
look at first questions of rendering and 
think chiefly of the things rendered. So de- 
lightful were these that even were Mr. 
Wores a less accomplished artist we might 
still be thankful to him for his pictures. The 
glimpses he afforded us of tea-houses and 
temples, of Japanese of the lower classes 
in the streets and of the higher classes in 
their homes, of gardens and lotus-tanks and 
brilliant blossoming trees, were so varied 
and so vivid that for an hour we almost felt 
ourselves transported into the realm he pic- 
tured; and that desire to visit Japan which 
must exist in every well-constituted mind 
and must be especially strong in every 
mind which cares for the things ofart, grew 
into a longing close akin in its strength to 
the pangs of homesickness. The pictures 
have been exhibited in Boston since their 
exhibition in New York, and as Mr. Wores 
is now established in New York we may 
hope for further records of his observations 
on the walls of our future exhibitions. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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THE SUMMER VACATION. 





WHAT a delightful thing it is that there 
are so many breaks in the routine of life. 
We can imagine a human being so consti- 
tuted that he would need no night and no 
sleep, no Sabbath and no recreation, and 
life be made up of a continuous round of 
labor. 

But from our standpoint there would be 
in it a slavery to toil inexorable and 
sad; but by the present order of things it 
isevident that in eating, sleeping and rec- 
reation it is intended that we should spend 
at least two-thirds of our lives. With all 
its benefits an error as to the summer va- 
cation is that so much is attempted to be 
crowded into it. Men and women rush to 
and fro in the busy turmoil of life by equi- 
page and fashion often loading themselves 
with unnecessary cares. Men of business 
take little time for deliberate eating, and in 
one way and another make sad inroads upon 
the hours of sleep; and all this is done 
knowing that it is hardly the right thing, 
but with the persuasion that two or three 
months of the summer spent along the sea- 
shore, or upon the mountain-top, or in the 
rural valley will make amends for it all. 
It is asifa man should attempt to work 
on without sleep for a month ard then im- 
agine that three or four days of continuous 
rest at the close would make up for it all. 
Such is not theorder of Nature; the beau- 
tiful alternation of day and night and of 
the seasons is but the symbol of that fre- 
quent intermingling of labor and of rest 
which is meant to be in quick alternation, 
the exertion, the refreshment and the rec- 
reation. 

But with all this itis a good thing, in 
this hurrying, driving, rushing age, that 
we have, in addition to the nightly rest and 
the Sabbath rest, the summer rest. The 
schools are closed, and the boys and girls in 
joyous glee have their long holiday, and 
the families leave the crowded marts of the 
city, and amid new scenes and purer at- 
mosphere seek for recreation and recupera- 
tion. This should really be not so much 
to recover from a jaded past as to secure 
tone and vigor for the work of a vigorous 
future; but not always is it a real period of 
improvement. To many it is the signal of 
irregularities of life and of diet that take 
away all the benefits of change. ‘There are 
other evils also, so that it is quite in order 
to present a few cautions to those who are 
leaving for the country. 

Our first will relate to the house that is 





think, some of them in several states, some 


left behind. It is often hurriedly closed, 


closed house is more exposed to evils from 
dampness and foul air than one which is 
properly occupied. The modern house, too, 
isin part made up of a complicated net-work 
of gas-pipes, soil-pipes, water-pipes, etc. 
When occupied, with fresh air and sunlight 
let in, a minute escape of any gas miay be so 
diluted as to be harmless; but now lighting- 
gas and sewer-gas and water and dampness 
have full chance to concentrate. 
The water-traps to the house-fixtures, 
which have served well their purpose when 
in use, being now unused have the water 
seal emptied by evaporation, and so there 
is free access for sewer-gas to the house. 
This is only to be remedied by allowing a 
very little water to drip from the faucets 
into the pipes, and by an occasional airing 
of the house during the absence. Or if this 
cannot be secured there must be the most 
thorough airing and cleansing previous to 
the return of the family. 
A similar error often takes"place as to the 
shore or mountain hotel or cottage, which 
is now occupied. We have been inside 
many of these just after the summer season 
had closed. Too often these are left in the 
fall without the least house-cleaning, and 
the hotels and boarding-houses even with- 
out the gathering up of the various accu- 
mulations of the kitchen and the cellar. 
Thus these houses also have been from Oc- 
tober to June reservoirs of foul air. Of 
course, there is cleansing before occupancy, 
but this too often is not thorough enough 
to extend from basement to attic, or to re- 
move the foul air and minute organic parti- 
cles which have fastened themselves upon 
surfaces. 
So far as the individual is concerned, the 
most common error at the start is that of 
overdoing. There is a walk of several miles 
on the mountain, or if it is bathing in the 
sea, an hour is spent among the waves. 
* Degreeingly to grow into anything,” says 
one of the old divines, ‘‘is reserved unto 
man.” 
Any change that is made in our mode of 
life must be somewhat gradual. The first 
exercise of any kind must never be to the 
extent of fatigue. As to bathing, it is to be 
remembered that man is not an aquatic 
animal. We have a learned friend who 
claims that the submersion of the body un- 
der water for more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes tends too much to cause conges- 
tion of the internal organs, by shutting out 
airfrom the skin and preventing trans- 
piration. At any rate, we know that very 
many of thosé who are said to die from 
drowning really perish because a sudden 
congestion of some internal organ interferes 
with the circulation of the blood and causes 
sudden shock. 
As to errors of diet, these are so common 
at first with the incautious and to children 
that not infrequently at the close of the first 
week some one of the family is ailing. All 
life is made up of adjustments, and he or 
she is wise who in any change for recreation 
has in consideration that personal control 
over health, which is equally as important 
as the wonderful tonicity of sea and moun- 
tain air. 
As to drinking-water, it is not to be taken 
for grauted it is always pure at summer re- 
sorts. It is well for the paterfamilias to 
inquire as to the source of water and ice. 
We know of at least one town that gets its 
ice supply from a stenchy, artificial pond, 
and sells it cheap. Itis also quite well for 
the same individual, soon after his arrival, 
to walk out to the rear grounds and to be 
a little inquisitive as to what becomes of 
the general sewerage. It helps wonderful- 
ly to vacate nuisances, and sometimes has 
quite an influence in vacating popular ho- 
tels or boarding-houses. 
As to recreations, it is impossible to pre- 
scribe. We have only to say that complete 
change of occupation is generally desirable. 
We enjoy the sea just because we canempty 
curselves of all thought and go into a kind 
of gentle hybernism. It would never occur 
tous to read fine print, summer novels, or 
to tax the brain with continuous chatting, 
and the body and brain with the gayeties of 
society life. 
Rest, recreate, obey all Nature’s laws, re- 
call the hygienic errors of the past, and so 
come back to work not only refreshed, but 
ready to avoid the undue exhaustion of 
former days. 


> 





So little is known of the personal or 
family history of Moliére that any detail 
now discovered attracts attention in French 
literary society. There has recently been 
found at Fontainebleau a contract of sale 
signed by Moliére’s father, Jean Poquellin 
—the name so spelled. It is dated May 29th, 
1631 (when Moliére was a little over nine 
years of age), and it has to do with the sup- 





with a forgetfulness of the fact that any 


Science. 


A VERY interesting paper on the Pitcher- 





plants—Sarracenia—has been recently con 
tributed to the Proceedings of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
by Professor Wilson, of the Pennsylvania 
University. 
Sarracenia purpurea, has a lid open at the 
top of the pitcher. 
has the lid arching over and protecting, as 
it were, the mouth of the pitcher. 
early stages of the seedling plants, how- 
ever, the lid of S. purpurea arches over 
just as in S. 
and adult stages of S. 
cisely alike—no change in from occurs form 
infancy toold age. 
purpurea are practically the young of S. 


The common pitcher-plant, 
Sarracenia variolaris 


In the 


variolaris. The juvenescent 
variolaris are pre- 


But the young of S. 


variolaris, Mixing young plants of the 
two together, no one can separate them. S. 
purpurea only appears at a later stage. In 
other words, S. purpurea is a development 
from S. variolaris. It seems impossible to 
come to any other conclusion than under 
the modern developments in evolution the 
common 8S. purpurea, or Huntsman’s cup, 
is aliving proof of the evolution of a very 
distinct species from another existing one. 
In S. variolaris are numerous honey glands 
believed to be intended for enticing insects 
into the pitcher to be drowned for the 
plant’s food, and the fluid contains a con- 
siderable quantity of digestive ferment 
which gives color to this speculation as to 
the pitcher’s purposes. Now S. purpurea 
has glands, but none or little nectar is se- 
creted, and the liquid in the pitcher has but 
a trace of the ferment, tho diligent chemi- 
cal search has been made for it. Doctor 
Wilson makes from this fact the plausible 
conjecture that S. purpurea is a species 
making a step backward from its parent, 
S. variolaris, a species tiring of insect- 
catching as a means of livelihood, and is 
going back to the habits of the better-be- 
haved plants that live on the earth and the 
air, that let carnivorous ways alone. 


....Prof. Thomas Meehan, in a communi- 
cation to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, in 1884, gave reasons for 
the belief that plants would live for years, 
perhaps for centuries, dormant under an ice 
pack, and when the ice disappeared, the 
plants go on to grow, and at once cover the 
earth with vegetation. This was his con- 
clusion, after an examination of the flora of 
Bartlet Bay, Alaska. Smaller observations 
are being accumulated from time to time, 
confirming this view. One of the most re- 
cent is furnished by Mr. Robert Douglas, o 
Waukegan, IIL, in a communication to the 
Garden and Forest of New York. Some 
young plantg of Frazinus viridis, the 
green ash, were dug in November, 1885, 
and placed in a cold storage-house, a place 


kept at near the freezing point by perro 
men who ship trees. They were perfectly 
sound in 1887, and there appeared no reason 
why they might not continue sound for an 
indefinite period. 


....Nature has a paper by Mr. I. Morris 
claiming that other animals besides birds 
are to be credited with the dispersion of 
plants through means of undigested seeds 
used as food; and he classes man as among 
the animals that perform this useful serv- 
ice in the distribution of plants. But this 
is by no means a new observation. Long 
ago the late Dr. Lindley raised raspberry 
plants from seed that had served as food to 
human beings, and that were indeed of con- 
siderable age after having served that pur- 
pose. In our own country it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see masses of tomato plants, 
young grape seedlings and other things 


growing in by-places that have been 
brought there in that way by men or boys. 
The occasion of Mr. Morris’s paper is the 
introduction of the “ rain tree,’’ Ritheco- 
lobium Saman, to Jamaica, through seed 
fed to cattle on a voyage from Venezuela 
years ago. 


....It is now so thoroughly understood 
that flowers are inconstant in their sexual 
characters that deviations excite little re- 
mark. Butin some classes of plants these 
sexual characters are tolerably constant, 
In the cucumber or melon family, for in- 
stance, few ever saw a hermaphrodite flow- 
er, the large, yellow male flower and 
smaller female ones being regularly dis- 
tinct from the other. Dr. Maxwell T. 
Musters has recently placed on record a 
change in one instance. The flower was 
perfectly hermaphroditic. There was the 
usual thick columnar style, and three-lobed 
stigma, and surrounding these were five 
perfect stamens. Perhaps these instances 
might be occasionaily found, if looked for. 


In former times these cases would be looked 
on as something curious only. In these 
days they gladden the evolutionist who is 
enabled to trace out relatio: ps from 
these chance clues better than by any other 





ply of furniture for the royal troops. 
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School and College. 


PRESIDENT DwiGut, of Yale, announced 
the following honorary degrees June 27th: 
Doctor of Divinity—President F. L. Patton 
of Princton College Doctor of Laws.— 
Justice Stanley Mathews, of the United 
States Supreme Court; Dr. William T. Hel- 
muth of New Haven; the Rev. Samuel Per- 
kins of Philadelphia; the Hon. Henry C. 
Robinson of Hartford; the Hon. Andrew D. 
White of Ithaca, N. Y.,and the Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy. 
Master of Arts—Samuel L. Clemens of 
Hartford; the Hon. Henry Stoddard of New 
Haven; Alvah Adee, Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, of Washington; the Rev. 
Elias B. Sanford of Westbrook, Conn; 
Frederick Goodrich, United States Navy; 
Dr, Stephen Pierson and Frederick Wesson 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles G. Bartlett of 
Lyme; the Hon. William H. Jordan of San 
Francisco; Prof. George Bendelariof Yale 
College, and Prof. Alfred L. Ripley of Yale 
Yollege. Mr. Justice Mathews was the 
orator before the Law School. 


....-The Board of Trustees of Wesleyan 
University last week elected Judge George 
G. Reynolds, of Brooklyn, President, the 
Rev. E. W. Burr, of New Jersey, Secretary, 
and William Hoyt, of Stamford, Treasurer. 
The Trustees filled three important Profes- 
sorships. Elmer T. Merrill, of the Univer- 
sity of California, was elected Professor of 
Latin, in place of Instructor A. C. True; 
Woodrow Wilson, of Johns Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, in place of In- 
structor E. H. Sneath; and A. C. Arm- 
strong, Jr., Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Economy, in place of Instructor A. W. 
Harris. General surprise was expressed 
because the Trustees decided to continue 
Prof. J. M. Van Vieck Acting President of 
the college for another year, instead of 
electing a new President. 


....The educational year at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., just closed, 
has been one of much encouragement. The 
students in attendance number a few 
over five hundred. The Medical Depart- 
ment graduated 44; the Law, 8; the Theo- 
logical, 12; the College, 6; the Preparatory, 
6; and the Normal, 8. Total graduates, 84. 
One of the Theological graduates goes to 
the foreign field, in Bulgaria, of which 
country he is a native. This department is 
now carried on under Congregational aus- 
pices, and an agent is soon to be put on the 
field tosecure permanent endowments for 
all the professors. One was endowed from 
the Stone estate a few years since. 


....At the twenty-ninth annual Com- 
mencement of St. Lawrence University, 
there were nineteen graduates. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred as follows: M.A., the 
Rev. Moses Henry Harris, Worcester, Mass, ; 
Ph.D., the Hon. William Henry Maxwell, 
Superintendent of Instruction, Brooklyn; 
D.D., the Rev. Joseph Crocker Snow, Haver- 
hill, Mass. Dr. Gaines resigned the presi- 
dency of the college after seventeen years 
of service, retaining the chair of psychology 
and ethics. The Rev. Almon Gunnison, 
D.D., pastorof All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, 
was elected president. The treasurer re- 
ported gifts during the past year to the 
amount of $50,000. 

...-The trustees of Miami University 
have elected Mr.E. D. Warfield, of Lexington, 
Ky., as president. The faculty will be en- 
tirely reconstructed, only Professor Hep- 
burn remaining. Professor Emerson goes 
to Lake Forest to take the chair of Greek, 
and Professor Sterrett to the University of 
Texas to take the same chair there. Presi- 
dent Warfield is a young man of twenty- 
eight, and distinguished himself at Prince- 
ten, and at Oxford, England. He isa man 
of much energy and the trustees are as- 
sured of a successful career for the college 
which has been resuscitated after about 
twenty years’ hibernation. 

....At the Commencement of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., a class of thir- 
teen were graduated. The degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon the Rev. F. V. Stevens, 
class of 84 and upon Mr. 8. A.Crandall,class 
of ’83. The year has been one of prosperity 
and progress. The new observatory begun 
in 1886 has just been completed by the erec- 
tion ot the large dome in which as soon 
as possible will be placed a sixteen- 
inch refractor. The outfits of the scientific 
departments have all been much improved, 
and an enlarged teaching force has in- 
creased the efficiency of the classsical work. 

...-Harvard graduated last week a class 
of 234. The following degrees were con- 
ferred: Doctor of Laws—Charles Stebbins 
Fairchild, Joseph Hodges Choate, Walcott 
Gibbs,; Doctor of Divinity—Abiel Abbot 
Livermore. Master of Arts—Edward. Bur- 


gess, William Endicott, Jr., White Chand- 
wick. Overseers were elected as follows for 
six years: Charles Francis Adams, ’56; 
William G. Russell, 40; Samual A. Green, 
51; Charles C. Beaman, ’61; Augustus 
Hemenway, 75. For four years: Stephen 
M. Weld ; and for two years, ex-Prof. Henry 
W. Torrey. 


....The Summer Course of Lectures, 
under the auspices of the Jewish Seminary 
Association, will commence Sunday, July 
ist, 3:30 P. M., at the Cooper Institute, cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Eighth St. The 
Rev. Dr. Morris, President of the Faculty, 
will lecture on Post Biblical History. Prof. 
Cyrus Aoler, of Johns Hopkins University, 
will outline his course on Assyriology in 
evidence of the Bible. The Rev. Dr. Drach- 
man will lecture on Wednesday, 3 P. M., on 
the History of Hebrew Grammar. The 
public is invited to anyor all of the lec- 
tures, 


-..-Ata secret meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Dickinson College, June 27th, 
Dr. John A. McCauley, President of the col- 
lege, tendered his resignation after the 
board had requested him to do so. The 
resignation is to take effect at once. While 
the board was in session fifteen out of the 
twenty of the graduating class sent in a 
petition praying that they take action in 
securing the college a new administration. 
The meeting was the stormiest held for 
years, 


.... The following honorary degrees have 
been conferred at Amherst College: D.D.— 
The Rev. W. J. Holland, of Pittsburg, 
Penn., Class of 69. A.B.—Extra ordinem 
Sumner Salter, Clinton H. Richard and R, 
A. Wright. A.M.—James Terrey and Percy 
Dickinson. LL.D.—Prof. W. C. Esty, the 
Rev. Dr. Hiram C. Haydn, the Rev. Michael 
Burnham, of Springfield, and Dr. C. M. 
Lamson. 


..»»Bucknell University, at Lewisburg, 
Penn,, conferred the following honorary de- 
grees: Chauncey B. Ripley, of New York 
City, LL.D.; the Rev. A. P. Coulston, of 
Frankford, Penn., and the Rev. George E. 
Reese, of Philadelphia, 0.D., and A. J. 
Davis, of Clarion, Penn., A.M. President 
Hill will probably accept the Presidency of 
the University of Rochester. 


..--A committee of the Board of Over- 
seers of Bowdoin College to consider a 
proposition to amend the charter so as to 
give alumni a more direct interest in the 
affairs of the college, particularly in the 
election of members of the Board of Over- 
seers, has reported against the proposed 
amendment. The Board has accepted the 
report and discharged the committee. 


....Lafayette College has conferred the 
degree of D.D. on the Rev. Jcseph H. Bar- 
nard of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Madison, Ind., and the Rev. Oliver S. Dean 
of the Congregational Church, Holbrook, 
Mass.; the degree of A.M. on Frank Wood- 
ring, M.D., of Philadelphia, and that of 
Ph.D. on A. R. Byerley of the State Normal 
School, Millersville, Penn. 


....A meeting of the corporation of Bates 
College was held June 27th. President 
Cheney reported that from $50,000 to $55,000 
of the $100,000 subscribed had been raised. 
When completed the college will receive 
$25,000 from J. H. L. Cobb and $20,000 from 
a Boston gentleman for an observatory. 


.... During Commencement week, at Ham- 
line University, Minnesota, the trustees 
conferred the title of D.D. upon the Rev. 
Levi Gilbert, pastor of the Central Metho- 
dist Church at Winona. This is the first 
time the degree has been conferred by the 
university since its establishment. 


....The thirty-fifth graduating class of 
Rockford Seminary hasnine members. Two 
others received the second degree, and nine 
the musical diploma. Dr. Little, of Chicago, 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon. 


....Prof. Harrison E. Webster was in- 
augurated President of Union College, 
Schenectady, June 27th. He was formally 
invested with a long silken academic robe 
and an Oxford hat. 

.... The University of Wooster at its Com- 
mencement conferred the degree of D.D. on 
the Rev. James S. Ramsey, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Harlem, New 
York City. 

....Dr. W. G. Williams has been elected 
President of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Penn., in place of Dr. D. H. Wheeler, who 
will, however, remain in the faculty. 
....President Cleveland attended the 
Commencement of the University of Vir- 
ginia at Charlotteville last week, and con- 
ferred the degrees on the graduates. 


.... The Rev. Warren A. Candler, has been 





Personalities. 


A CuHIcAGo Jewish congregation re- 
cently asked the use of a neighboring 
church until their new synagogue was com- 
pleted, and accepted the favor for some 
months. On their withdrawal, the pastor 
of the church, the Rev. Mr. Bartholomew, 
received the following graceful and remark- 
able letter: 

“To the Pastor and Board of Trustees of the First 

Christian Church of this city: 

‘“HONORED Sirs:—Yesterday our congregation 
held their last service in your house of worship. 





ings of true attachment as a natural conse- 
quence of your kind hospitality enjoyed therein 
during these past twenty months. This, your 
kindness, was one more of those precious links 
in the golden chain of mutual recognition 
which, under the fostering arms of true Ameri- 
can civilization, reconciles the disciples of Moses 
to the disciples of Jesus. May this Godly spirit 
of a free fraternization abide and increase as the 
years rollon! May the Eternal Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, bless your church and all 
your hopesand plans! ‘ For my brethren’s sake 
and friends’ sake, I bespeak peace fot thee. 
For the sake of our God’s house I solicit thy 
weal.’—Psalm cxxii, 8,9. Ever faithfully yours’ 
“S. H. SONNESCHELN, 
* Rabbi of Congregation Temple Israel.” 


...-At the recent auction sale of auto- 
p graphs and autograph letters of eminent 
English and American personages at Leav- 
itt’s Art Gallery, letters of the Duke of 
Wellington brought only from 70 cents to 
$1.80 apiece, while $7.75 was obtained for 
one of Artemus Ward’s, which contained 
some “funny remarks.’”’ A noteof Thomas 
Jefferson’s to Gilbert Stuart, the painter, 
sold for $2.75. Only 42 cents was offered for 
a letter from President James K. Polk. 
Two letters of George Washington sold for 
$13 each. A letter of Carlyle to F. W. Fair- 
holt, accompanied by a manuscript of four 
pages containing a descriptive list of Crom- 
well’s battle-fields and referring also to their 
antiquities and literature, brought $16, 


.... Winpole, Lord Hardwick’s family seat 
in Cambridgeshire, is being dismantled and 
the library, engravings and pictures will be 
sold at Christie’s the week after next. The 
library, which includes a great number of 
rare books, was formed by Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke. The pictures include many of 
Sir Joshua’s, among them being the cele- 
brated portrait of Phillip of York, also 
notable works by Zucchero, Kneller and 
Van Dyck. It is hoped that a picture 
by Hogarth and Sir James Thornhill, 
which represents the interior of the House 
of Commons during a debate in the time 
of Speaker Onslow and Sir Kobert Wal- 
pole, will be secured for the National Gal- 
lery. 


...-The French painter, Mme. Edouard 
André (known by her maiden name of 
Jacquemart), donated her jewelry for the 
foundation of an asylum for the poor in 
Paris. It was sold last month at auction 
and realized 400,000 francs. Among the 
articles was a necklace of twelve rubies en- 
circled with diamonds, once the property of 
the last Queen of France, Marie Amélie, 
wife of Louis Philippe, which brought 80,- 
000 francs. A pear-shaped black pearl was 
sold for 32,000 francs. 


....-Dean Burgon, of Chichester, occasion- 
ally makes a bad bull in public addresses. 
Recently speaking on the nature of man as 
distinguished from the lower orders of 
creation, ‘‘Man,’’ he remarked, ‘‘is a pro- 
gressive being; the others are stationary. 
Think, forexample, ofthe ass! Always and 


everywhere it is the same creature, and you 
never saw and never will see a more perfect 
ass than you see at the present moment!’ 
There was a general titter. 


....The Duc d’Aumale has described the 
recent manifesto of the Comte de Par's with 
evident disapproval: ‘‘ This paper contains 
everything possible—a paragraph for the 
Legitimists, a passage for the Bonapartists, 
a few les for the Radicals, half a page for 
the Boulangists. The document ought not 
to bear the signature of Philip VII, but 
that of Philip of Macedon.”’ 

....Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe wishes it 
distinctly understood that no one but her 
son is in possession of letters and papers to 
serve as a basis for an authorized version of 
her life. Mrs. Stowe has no interest in the 
biography now being written by Florine 
Thayer McCray, of Hartford, Conn. Mrs. 
Stowe, in fact, has never met Mrs. McCray, 
in spite of contrary statements which have 
been mysteriously spread abroad. 

....Canon Liddon has received an im- 
portant addition to the mass of material 
already collected for his memoir of Dr. 
Pusey, in the shape of the correspondence 
of the doctor’s brother (who died a short 





chosen President of Emory College, Georgia. 


time ago), with the Tractarian leaders of 
Oxford. 


We took leave of its sacred precincts with feel- - 





— 


Pebbles. 


THE Jerseyite would be happy if his 
shoes would only remain as black as they’re 
painted.— Puck. 


---. Time flies and waits forno man. The 
only fellow who can beat it is the musician, 
—Taunton Gazette. 





.-.. Bill Nyé speaks of a Western farm ag 
being so poor that not even a disturbance 
could be raised upon it. 


....There are two things that a woman 
will always jump at—a conclusion and a 
mouse.—Burlington Free Press. 


-.--Allen G. Thurman was born Nov. 13th, 
1813. There are 13 letters in his name, 13 in 
“the red bandana,” and therefore he will 
18ly be elected if figures don’t lie.—Wash- 
ington Critic. 


-.--A Mississippi woman fell into a mill- 
dam, and when she was rescued a ten-pound 
catfish was entangled in her wire bustle, 
Her husband wanted to set her again, but 
she would not consent.—Norristown Her- 
ald, 


....Charles A. Pitcher, teller of the Union 
Bank, of Providence, R. I., has absconded 
with a large amount of money. The bank 
directors would now pay high for a catcher 
for their Pitcher.—The World. 


.... Wife (proudly): ‘I made this pound- 
cake myself, John; what do you think of 
it?” Husband (critically): ‘Well, my 
dear, I think it will run fully sixteen ounces 
to the pound.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


-.--‘And are you the captain’s boy ?” 
asked the old lady on deck. ‘‘ Yes’um,” he 
replied, bravely. ‘Well, you don’t look 
like him at all,” she said, “and I never 
would have believed it.’’—Ocean. 


.... Heidelimper : ‘“Vod’s der madder mit 
mein little sohn?” Davey: ‘Abe Levy 
knocked von ohf mein toots oud!” Heidel- 
imper: “ Py chim! You vos alvays lucgky! 
You geds a toot oud mitoud payin’ nod- 
dings.” —Tid-Bits. 


---.The new electric style of hanging will 
possess this beauty: Stranger (to lady in 
mourning): *‘ I infer, madam, that you have 
recently lost a husband.” Widow (sadly); 
‘* Ah yes, sir, my poor husband was struck 
by lightning.’’—Epoch. ‘. 

----l’ve bawled my throat sore yellin’ 
fer those oysters,” said an angry customer 
in a restaurant. ‘‘What’s the matter ?” 
“‘Orders ahead, sah,’’ explained the waiter, 
‘Yo’ ll fin’ dem raw oysters wery soothin’, 
sah, fo’ sore throat.” —Life. 


....Old Lady: **T hope, sonny, that a nice- 
looking little boy like you had nothing to 
do with tying the kettle to that poor little 
dog’s tail?’ Sonny: ‘“‘No, indeed, I did 
not, ma’am; but (rapturously) didn’t he git 
over the groun’ fast!””"—Epoch. 


-.-.“* Madam,” said the landlady, ‘* when 
you engaged your room this morning, you 
said you had no children.” ‘I haven’t,” 
replied madam. “There is a little girl cry- 
ing on the floor above. Is she not yours ?”’ 
“No; she is an adopted child,” —£poch. 


....-Druggist: “Can you run a soda foun- 
tain?” Applicant: *‘Not very well, sir, 
but I can learn.” ‘‘No,I guess you won’t 
do. Imight let you practice putting up 
prescriptions; but I can’t afford to risk an 
inexperienced hand at the soda fountain.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


....A little girl, while on a visit to her 
grandmother, had been seriously ill, and as 
she grew better was spoken of as convales- 
cent. Thinking it would be very nice to 


use along word, she wrote home: “ Dear 
Mamma, I am happy to say that [am con- 
vulsive.’’—Exchange. 


....“‘ What did your daughter graduate 
in?” asked a friend to another. ‘‘ White 
silk, with a satin corsage and elbow sleeves,” 
was the prompt answer. ‘I mean what 


branches,” said the startled guest. ‘‘ Oh! 
her—her—why, the usual studies, [I sup- 
pose,’”’? answered the perplexed mother.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


.... There is a story about old Peter Fau- 
cett, the New South Wales supreme court 
judge who lately retired. He was some- 
what short-sighted, and one day a very 
diminutive barrister appeared before him to 
move something or other. When the short 
man stood up alongside “‘ Jumbo,” a very 
tall barrister, who was sitting down, their 
heads were about on alevel, and as soon as 
thesmall man began: “If your honor please, 
I”’— ‘Ye must stand up when ye address 
the coort,” interrupted old Peter, irascibly. 


“Tam standing oP said the small ‘aan, 

ity. ‘Then tell the gentleman 
alongside ye to sit down,’—New Zealand 
Times. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Tue Public Land Bill was disposed of 
py the House last week. The ayes and noes 
being taken on Mr. Holman’s amendment 
retaining title in the Government to coal 
mines found on the public lands, but ailow- 
ing entrymen to mine such coal deposits un- 
til Congress acts further in the matter. 
The amendment was adopted, and the bill 
was then passed. The provisions of the bill 
in brief are as follows: 


“The first section classifies all of the public 
lands as agricultural, timber, mineral, desert, 
and reserved. Section 2 authorizes mineral 
jands to be disposed of under existing law. 
Section 5 allows every United States ciizen 
or person who has declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen to enter 160 acres of iron or coal 
Jands at a price of $10 per acre. Sections 4, 5, 
6,7, 8 and 9 relate to timber lands. They forbid 
sueh lands to be sold, but allow the timber to 
pe disposed of under proposals. Settlers are to 
be allowed to take timber not commercially 
yaluable for domestic use. The Secretary of 
the Interior is required to reserve shade trees 
onthe lines of legal subdivisions, and the resi- 
dents of the Western territories are permitted 
to cut timber under existing laws for six 
ponths, after the passage of the act. The tim- 
et cut is to be removed within five years. If 
mineral is discovered on tracts where the tim- 
ber has been sold, such lands may be entered as 
wineral lands. The President is authorized to 

set apart tracts of forest lands as public reser- 

yatins. Section 10 permits stone lands to be 
entered under the terms of existing law. Sec- 
tion 11 provides for the sale at not less than 

#125 per acre of isolated tracks of less size than 
#0 acres. Sections 12 to 17 inclusive relate to 
desert land. They authorize any person to 
enter a 820-acre tract of such land upon affidavit 
that it is for his own benefit and not fcr a cor- 
poration, and that he intends to cultivate it by 
irrigation, and upon a payment of from $5 to 
$2), according to the size of the entry.” 


....The Secretary of State recently re- 
ceived a communication from the Hawaii- 
an Minister asking, in view of the possible 
profitable trade in the exportation of cattle 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States, and the fact that no disease exists 
among the cattle of those islands, that neat 
cattle imported at San Francisco from Ha- 
waii be exempted from the prohibitory laws 

ai admitted to entry without undergoing 
quarantine. The letter was referred to the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, by whom it 
was submitted to the Commissoner of Agri- 
culture as the officer in charge of such mat- 
ters. The Commissioner reported that in- 
asmuch as the cattle in question will be im- 
ported for immediate slaughter, the prohibi- 
tion prescribed by section 2,484 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as contained in the act of 
March 3d., 1883, may ‘awfully be suspended 
so faras they areconcerned. The Collector 
of Customs at San Fraucisco has, therefore, 
been informed that the opertion of said sec- 
tion has been suspended as to neat cattle 
imported from the Hawaiian Islands for 
slaughter, provided that the animals are 

taken directly from the importing vessel 
to the abattoir for slaughter, and that none 
of them are otherwise disposed of. 


...-General Sheridan was removed from 
hisresidence on Saturday morning to the 
United States steamship ‘‘Swatara’’ on 
which he was to be conveyed to Nonquitt. 
The steamer touched at Fortress Monroe on 
Sunday, where it was announced that the 
General already appeared to be greatly 
benefited by his voyage. 


....[t was announced in Washington, on 
Monday, that the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary had decided to report back the 
tomination of Melville W. Fuller, to be 
pac g Justice, without any recommenda- 
on, 


-...The various appropriation bills were 
the most important matters before Con- 
gress last week. 


DOMESTIC. 


- ..-Elsewhere we report the opening of 
the Gettysburg Reunion. On Munday at 
ten o'clock, the five regiments of Green’s 
Brigade, the Seventy-eighth, One Hundred 
ant Second, Sixtieth, One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh and One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth, New York, dedicated their monu- 
ments on Culp’s Hill, and immediately 
afterward a reunion of the Brigade was 
held. Maj.-Gen. Henry J. Slocum, who 
commanded the right of the Federal lines 
during the battle, and Brig.-Gen. George S. 
Green, the Brigade Commander, made ad- 

8S. At the same hour Sickles’s Excel- 
sior Brigade, made up of the Seventieth, 
Seventy-first, Seventy-second, Seventy-third 
and Seventy-fourth New York Regiments 
™et at the site of the Brigade monument. 
fh. held the dedicatory exercises. The 
ment is not finished, and the founda- 


tion is the only thing in place. The Rev. 
Dr. Buckley, former Chaplain of the First 
Regiment, made the prayer. Dr. Twitchell 
delivered the oration, and Dr. Buckley read 
an original poem, entitled’ ‘‘ Excelsior.” 
At half-past nine o’clock the members of 
the Irish Brigade, composed of the Sixty- 
third, Sixty-ninth and Eighty-eighth New 
York Infantry, marched to the Catholic 
Church, where requiem mass for those who 
fell in the battle was celebrated by Fathers 
Suillett and Corby. It was the latter who, 
just before the brigade went inte battle, on 
the afternoon of the 2d, biessed and ab- 
solved them. In the afternoon the business 
meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac was held. At 4:30 the regular re- 
union exercises took place at the Rostrum 
in the National Cemetery. Gen. Sickles 
called the assemblage to order, and the pres- 
ent Governor, Lieut.-Gen. J. B. Gordon of 
Georgia, introduced to the Southern veter- 
ans Gov. Beaver of Pennsylvania, by whom 
the hospitalities of the Keystone State were 
extended. Chaplain McCabe of Virginia 
responded to the address of welcome. 


....Late advices from the Indian Terri- 
tory say that the Chickasaw Indian police, 
aided by Deputy United States Marshals, 
are disarming every man they find they find 
who is carrying a pistol contrary to the 
laws. Purcell has been raided, and the 
searchers were rewarded with about a 
wagon-load of six-shooters, which they took 
from different individuals. Certain per- 
sons were searched on the Santa Fé train 
bound for Kansas City while passing 
through the Chickasaw Nation, and re- 
lieved of their pistols. Thisis a precaution- 
ary step in what is regarded as the inevita- 
ble war which may break out any day be- 
tween the Chickasaw militia and non-citi- 
zens on account of a refusal to pay the 
stock tax by the latter. One hundred and 
sixty armed militia are now stationed at 
Ardmore, I. T., on the Santa Fé road, and 
it is said will begin trying to collect the tax 
at once from the armed registers, who num- 
ber several hundred. The law is, where the 
parties refuse to pay the tax, to take the 
stock. The tax is $1 per head per month, 
which in the main in one year will amount 
to more than the value of the stock. The 
non-citizens say this means annihilation of 
their stock business, and they will oppose 
it to the bitter end. 


....It is reported from Chicago in regard 
to Western crops that corn in Eastern Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois 
could not look better. In Western Kansas, 
where they had a failure last year, the out- 
look is superb. The roads are muddy in 
Colorado, and good corn is to be seen in the 
eastern part of the State, grown without 
irrigation. ‘The wheat crop is much im- 
proved, and the grass crop is something 
wonderful. Even the high hills between 
Kansas and the Rocky Mountains are green 
with grass. It is believed there will be the 
old yield of 23,000,000 bushels of corn this 
year. 


.... There has been a most disastrous flood 
in Mexico. A dispatch from El Paso, Tex., 
says information has been received there 
from the flooded district that 1,500 lives 
were lost by the inundation, and that 1,000 
bodies have been recovered. Leon is a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants, and a large part of it 
isin ruins. The Mexican Collector of Cus- 
toms at Paso del Norte received an official 
dispatch stating that 100 miles of the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad is impassable, and 
that it will be ten days before mails can get 
through and twenty days before freight can 
be moved. Another estimate of the number 
of lives lost is 700. 


.... The University boat-race at New Lon- 
don last Friday was won by Yale by twenty- 
four lengths. Time 20:10; Harvard’s time 
21:14. The series of eight-oar-races between 
these colleges now stands 6 to 5 in favor of 
Yale. Yale’s time was the fastest ever 
made on the river, surpassing that made 
last year by Harvard (20:20) in the race with 
Columbia. 


.... The official canvass of the vote of the 
State of Oregon on the recent Congressional 
election is as follows, compared with the 
Presidential vote of 1884: 


1888, 1884, 

No uss cwseuecdbeses 32,880 26,860 
ED vcn ctx sindiicetnneconts 25,412 24,602 
I Sinn connaroeesexs 1,974 492 
Republican plurality........... 7,408 2,256 
MIs «0 csnssnsirecacresce 60,206 51,952 





FOREIGN. 


....There was great excitement in the 
House of Commons last week in the divi- 
sion on Morley’s motion impeachiug the 
Irish policy of the Government. O’Brien 





stone and Balfour also spoke. When the 
house was cleared for division. the whole of 
the Unionist forces went into the lobby and 
secured a majority for the Government of 
ninety-three. Randolph Churchill voted 
with the Government, as also did Harting- 
ton and the two Chamberlains. Allthe Lib 
eral-Unionists were present with the excep- 
tion of Bright and three others who are 
away ill, as well as Sir Edward Watkin. 
Two Tories were away on a holiday in Nor- 
way, and three Irishmen were in prison. 
The remainder are accounted for by pairs. 
It had been arranged that Hartington and 
Harcourt should speak, but Balfour spoke 
over two hours, whereupon, with the view 
of securing a division at a reasonable hour, 
the two statesmen agreed that if one would 
forego his speech, the other would do the 
same. The most remarkable feature of the 
debate, it is said, was the confidence of the 
Opposition and the dejection of the support- 
ers of the Government. References to ap- 
peals to the country were received with 
ringing cheers by the Liberals and with 
silence by the Tories. Even when Akers 
Douglas advanced to the table to announce 
the result of the division, a sure indication 
that the Government, as foreseen, had a 
majority, the cheering from the Govern- 
ment side was far less enthusiastic than 
usual on the occasion of great party divis- 
ions. 


....1n the trial of the action of Mr. Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell against the London Times 
for libel in its articles on ‘‘ Parnellism and 
Crime,” begun last Monday, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone sat by O’Donnell’s side. Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor and many other persons 
of prominence were present. Mr. Ruegy in 
presenting the case for the plaintiff de- 
clared that Mr. O’Donnell was not in sym- 
pathy with the Irish extremists, but held 
their methods in detestation. The Times 
had no ground for coupling his name with 
that party, and the plaintiff therefore 
claimed £50,000 damages. Mr. Ruegg also 
saidthat Mr. O’Donnell had not been con- 
nected with the Parnellite party since 1884. 


....-Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to the Ed- 
inburgh printing and allied trades, says he 
supports their agitation against the Ameri- 
can Copyright Bill, but his ‘ public med- 
dling as a politician, at the present stage, 
might tend to stimulate the jealousies and 
susceptibilities of American protectionism, 
thus injuring those who fight the battle of 
justice and good sense. Let us, as politi- 
cians, leave the case in the hands of the 
great American people. Agitators can 
make the case fully known, and possibly 
they will find the Government disposed to 
mediate.” 


....-On Monday of last week elections in 
Mexico for electors, who are to choose a 
President and Members of Congress next 
Sunday, were held throughout the coun- 
try. There was little animation as far as 
reported, and no opposition worth men- 
tioning to General Diaz and the tickets of 
the Administration party. This result has 
been expected, and there was no rejoicing 
onthe part of the friends of the Govern- 
ment, altho everybody is glad to know that 
the affairs of the Government will be ad- 
ministered for another term by General 
Diaz. 


....A syndicate at Paris has agreed to 
lend to the Panama Canal Compauy, on 
condition that unsold bonds amounting to 
30,000,000 fr. be deposited as security, an 
immediate advance of one-sixth of the nom- 
inal value; the bonds to be sold at the con- 
venience of the syndicate, and the proceeds 
to be handed to the company, less the ad- 
vance, the interest, and a commission of 
74 fr. per bond. It is believed that this 


will carry the company for eighteen months 
without the necessity of making a fresh 
appeal for funds. 


.... The interview between the Czar and 
Emperor William will be held on July 18th 
at a German port on the BalticSea. Prince 
Bismarck will be present at the interview. 
Emperor William, when he received a dep- 
utation from Russian regiments on the 
occasion of the funeral of Emperor Freder- 
ick, said he hoped for an early opportunity 


to thank the Czar personally for his condo- 
lences. The coming interview is attracting 
wide attention on the Continent. 


....A London dispatch says: “If the 
white pasha in the Bahr-el-Gkazel province 
is Henry M. Stanley, and he intends to re- 
lieve the white slaves at Khartfim, the Gov- 
ernment will actively assist him; but if he 


intends to hold Khartim, and to send from 

that — a force to Emin Bey, it is not 
robal le that the Government will support 
im 


....The Spanish Cortez has rejected, by a 
vote of 134 to 36, proposals to increase the 





made a telling speech against the Chief Sec- 
retary and his colleagues. Chapman, Glad- 


duties on foreign agricultural produce and 
cattle, 





HARRISON AND MORTON. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* THE selection of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, of 
New York, for the Vice-Presidential nominee 
was a most wise and fortunate one.”—Kansas 
City Journal. (Rep.) 

“ Harrison’s character is above reproach, and 
his nomination will relieve the country of the 
fear of another campaign of personal criticism 
and scandal. The issue will now be one of prin- 
ciple and policy.”—New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. (Ind.) 

* THE nominee is not dependent on his ances- 
tors for his fame, for his achievements have 
been honorably accomplished by his own serv- 
ices in the army, in the court-room and in the 
Senate Chgmber of the United States.”— Boston 
Transcript. (Ind.) 

“The nomination of General Harrison as their 
candidate for the Presidency was an excellent 
one for the Republicans to make. His record as 
a jurist, as a soldier of the Union, and as a 
United States Senator from Indiana is without 
blemish.’”— New Orleans German Gazette. (Dem.) 

“The selection of Mr. Harrison has confronted 
the Democracy with the elements of a very 
stubborn fight in a state that hasa great chance 
of deciding the contest. From that standpoint 
the nomination is about as strong as any that 
could have been made.”—New Orleans Picayune. 
(Dem.) 

“The Convention has given us a candidate for 
the Presidency every way worthy, every way 
available; whose nomination leaves no danger- 
ous heart-burnings behind it: whose candidacy 
unites and solidifies the party in the doubtful 
states and the safe ones alike.”—Hartford Cou- 
rant. (Rep.) 

“It (the ticket) will undoubtedly prove strong 
and popular with the country. Harrison repie- 
sents the alert, enterprising and aggressive 
West, and Morton stands for all that is vigorous, 
solid and resolute in the East. Strategically as 
well as sectionally the ticket is admirably 
chosen,”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. (Rep) 

“* Mr. Harrison is an able, honest and substan- 
tial statesman, with a bright military record 
and a powerful support. He is in the prime ot 
life, a man of affairs, rich in experience and re- 
garded with esteem by friends and opponents 
alike. Asacitizen,a soldier and a Senator of 
the United States, he has proved himself to be a 
patriot without fear or reproach.”—Newark 
Advertiser. (Rep.) 

“ A splendid candidate has been selected. He 
stands upon a sound platform. He hasa clear, 
good record on every public issue. He has the 
prestige of victory in a state where the Democ- 
racy are strong.’ With Harrison as the head of 
the ticket the Republicans enter the campaign 
with courage, confidence and an assurance of a 
glorious victory in a glorious cause.” —Buffato 
Commercial Advertiser. (Rep.) 

“While this paper preferred another man for 
reasons that were clearly and candidly stated, 
and which will be understood by our readers in 
Ohio and elsewhere, we are able to rejoice over 
the selection that was made, and to congratu- 
late the Convention upon its final conclusion. 
We accept its decision, and shall do our best 
from the very highest standpoint to secure the 
success in November of its nominee.”’—(Cinecin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. (Rep.) 

“ With a man so strong and worthy, the Re- 
publican Party has a right to look for a popular 
uprising not unlike that which swept Martin 
Van Buren from power in 1840. The needs of 
the nation will be felt in the coming struggle far 
more than the personality of candidates; 
threatened industries, the robbery of the peo- 
ple’s rights in the South and in Indiana, the de- 
bauchery of the public service, should make the 
Republican cause irresistible.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
(Rep.). 

“ The candidate will be found to possess much 
toadmire. He has belonged to the Republican 
Party since its organization. He has been true 
to its fundameptal principles. He has voted its 
ticket and stumped and represented it in the 
Senate Chamber, and risked his life on the bat- 
tle-field in defense of its principles. Heisaman 
of clean character, pious conduct, correct mor- 
als, and intellectually an abler man than his 
competitor for the next term of the Presidency.” 
—Chicago Tribune. (Rep.) 

“ Deliberation and a conciliatory spirit have 

enabled the Convention to nominate a ticket 
which will command the respect and confidence 
of the people. It will win in November. 
Levi P. Morton, the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, possesses in his character many of the 
features which so distinguish the head of the 
ticket. He is conservative, straightforward, 
honest, a thorough representative of the busi- 
ness interests of the country, perfectly familiar 
with the circumstances and requirements of 
the American workingman.”— Baltimore Amer- 
ican. (Rep.) 

“He is a close and laborious student, thor- 
oughgoing in whatever he undertakes, noted 
for his mastery of his law cases, a keen and vig- 
orous debater, strong in argument and knowl- 
edge of the facts, a dilligent and effective com- 
mitteeman in the Senate, sound and broad in 
his views, independent in his tone of mind, not 
carried away by mere partisanship, and proof 
against demagogism—just such a man and 
statesman as should be acceptable to all 
thoughtful, sensible people as well as to those 
who go the party ticket whatever it is.”.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. (Ind.) 

“So prominent and popular has Mr. Morton 
been in the councilsof his party in this state 
that it has been taken tor granted, trom the 
first, that if the Presidential nomination was 
secured by a Western candidate, the nomina- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency would certainly be 
offered to New York, and Mr. Morton’s selection 
would follow, as a matter of course. This sim- 
ple fact shows how strong Mr. Morton is in this 
state, where he is best known, most esteemed 
and most honored. His nomination should in- 
sure the electoral votes of New York beyond 
question.” —New York Mail and Expreas. Pp.) 
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THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN JAPAN. 





WE are very happy to announce that 
the negotiations that have been so long 
in progress for the organic union of the 
Presbyterian, Reformed and Congrega- 
tional mission churches of Japan have 
been brought to a conclusion and await 
only the certain approval of the separate 
bodies next November. 

The union of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches had already been ac- 
complished, but their union, with the 
nearly equally Congregational 
churches, is an achievement to excite 
surprise and delight. Ready as we all 
are to acknowledge that forms of Church 
government are less important than mat- 
ters of faith, it is yet true that the most 
impassable barriers to Church union are 
not those of doctrine but of polity. How 
can an episcopally governed denomination 
unite with a Presbyterian body? Only by 
the one accepting or the other giving up 
episcopacy. Almost equally difficult would 
it seem to unite two denominations, one 
of which accepts the Presbyterial form 
of government, with its successive courts, 
while the other admits no subordination 
of the local church to a synod of 
churches. We should be almost hope- 
leas, at present, of the attempt to unite 
the Presbyterian and Congregational de- 
nominations in this country, tho they 
stand nearer together in sympathy than 
any other two denominations, and their 


strong 








ministers pass with complete freedom 
from one to the other. 

But the impossible has been easily ac- 
complished in Japan. The doctrinal 
basis of the new United Church of Christ 
in Japan, is the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed. With these are associated 
the special historical Confessions of the 
Presbyterian, Reformed and Congrega- 
tional bodies, which are to be held in 
high veneration. This doctrinal basis, 
held subordinate to the Bible, isa sufti- 
cient one, and will hold the Church safely 
so long as it is also held by the Spirit of 
Christ. When that fails nothing will hold 
it. Pe 

The differences of Church government 
have been harmonized ina practical way. 
The Presbyterian Elder and the Congre- 
gational Committee-man are recognized 
as having the same function. They are 
ordained for aspecified time as the con- 
gregation may designate. The elders 
recommend candidates for admission, 
who are to be received or dismissed by 
vote of the church. This is a concession 
to Congregational methods. A concession 
to Presbyterian methods is in the delega- 
tion of certain specified powers to the 
bodies which correspond to presbytery 
and Assembly or conference and National 
Council. Substantially, the basis of Union 
is that the local church shall be gov- 
erned Congregationally, while the consol- 
idated body is to be governed Presbyteri- 
ally. 

This union thus consummated embraces 
most of the Protestant Christians in 
Japan. There are in these churches over 
eleven thousand members, characterized 
by great independence and zeal for faith 
and education. Those left outside of 
this body are earnestly invited to join 
the united Church. We trust that mission 
boards at home will not stand in the way. 
With the astonishing progress shown by 
the Church in Japan, with the loving 
brotherhood displayed in their Union, 
with the marvelous development of 
schools, and with the holy ambition of 
the Japanese believers to evangelize their 
land without dependence on foreign aid, 
we see no reason why in a dozen years 
Japan should not cease to be a foreign 
missionary field, and why, with generous 
labor during this brief period, we should 
not be able at the beginning of the next 
century toleave Japan to her own nation- 
alChurch, and ask her help to evangel- 
ize the Chinese Empire, which may well 
be the work of another hundred years. 

5 siilicciubeanipeedt 


.“BE OF GOOD COURAGE.” 


THESE words are the form of a very 
frequent exhortation found throughout 
the Bible; it implies both danger and dif- 
ficulties, but also the certainty of success 
to them who undertake in the fear of the 
Lord. Eight times Joshua was thus en- 
couraged to be strong and valiant in the 
task that was set before him, of leading 
the children of Israel into the good land 
which God had given them. Seven times 
this same expression is used in the New 
Testament, five times by our Lord to 
those whom he wished to cheer on amid 
difficulties and forebodings, and once by 
the Apostle Paul to the shipwrecked crew 
of which he made a part, 

We would pass this word of cheer on to 
all God’s people who are pressing their 
way through many difficulties to the 
kingdom which is theirs by right of gift. 
‘‘Be of good courage.” There is no rea- 
son why we should falter in the way 
much less turn back because of trials, 
difficulties or dangers. Weare certain to 
come off more than conquerors, who trust 
the Lord and do his commandments. A 
man who is assured of success in the end 
can well endure all kinds of hardships 
and temporary checks on the way to his 
prize. The Christian need not be daunt- 
ed by anything that springs up or appears 
in his pathway to the kingdom, having 
this assurance, that in the end he shall 
gain Heaven and share in the bless- 
ings, the reward and the honors of the 
righteous. There are many warrants for 
this courage and confidence, 

The first assurance we have is that 
which touchesour spiritual life, as to its 
natureand duration. Jesus says: ‘‘ I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall 











never perish; neithershall any man pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father which 
gave them me, is greater than all; and no 
man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.” This very explicit state- 
ment corresponds in every respect with 
the reiterated assurances of the Scripture: 
‘*God gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” ‘‘He 
that heareth my Word and believeth him 
that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death untolife.” Thus are 
we assured at the very outset that we are 
endowed with the very life of God, and 
that as a consequence it cannot fail; but 
as if to make assurance doubly sure, we 
are protected and guarded by the very 
hand of Christ and his Father. It is not 
possible for us who have been so endowed 
with eternal life to be plucked out of 
their united hands. It is not surprising 
then that Paul had such boundless confi- 
dence as is indicated in some of his say- 
ings: ‘‘ I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to his hands 
against that day.” ‘‘I am confident of 
this very thing, that he which hath begun 
a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.” And again he 
utters this triumphant and victorious 
shoutand challenge: ‘“‘If God be for us 
who can be against us? It is God that 
justifieth. Itis Christ that died, who is 
risen again, and who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.” ‘*Who (then) shall 
separate us from the love of Christ: 
shall tribulation, or distress or persecu- 
tion, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? As it is written, For thy sake 
we are killed all the day long: we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. 
For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor hight, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” What a com- 
prehensive summing up of difficulties, 
dangers and enemies this is, and what a 
mighty declaration of confidence and 
triamph in the face of them all. Surely 
such words of ‘* good cheer” ought to put 
confidence into the disciple of the faint- 
est heart. Let us add to this the bene- 
diction of Jude, to those who are filled 
with fear because of a sense of their 
own ability to fight on and hold fast to 
the end: ‘‘ Now unto him that is able to 
keep you from falling, and present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, to the only wise God, 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen.” 

The above ought to suffice for general 
assurance on the point of our certainty 
of final triumph in spite of any and all 
combinations of enemies and circum- 
stances against us. Yet these general as- 
surances are many times reinforced by 
particular application of the promises of 
God and our Saviour. When a crisis of 
need or difficulty or danger is upon us, 
we are prone to forget the general and 
comprehensive promises of God. We 
need something specific to fall back upon, 
For instance, when we are assailed by 
some fierce temptation, how shall we 
have courage to face it without fear? 
Listen to the good cheer of the Lord as 
he speaks to us: ‘‘ The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly ott of tempta- 
tion.” Did he not do so to Abraham, the 
most sorely tried man on earth. Did he 
not do so to Job, who was beset by the 
Devil himself. Did he not doso to Paul, 
standing by him when all men forsook 
him and left him alone. The way of de- 
liverance may seem impossible to us, but 
with every temptation he is “able to 
make a door of escape.” Did he not de- 
liver Peter and Paul out of prison, the 
one by sending an angel and the other by 
sending an earthquake, Did he not de- 
liver Daniel and the Hebrew children, 
the one out of the lions’ den, by simply 
laying his unseen hand on the temper of 
the beasts, and the others by appearing 
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to us in the power of his boundless sym. 
pathy as well as in his omnipotence, 
‘*Wherefore he is able to succor them that 
are tempted, seeing he himself hath suf- 
fered, being tempted.” Be of good cour- 
age; there shall no evil befall you or 
overtake you that can be too hard for 
God to manage. 

To conclude the whole matter, what 
good cheer there is in that sheet-anchor 
passage that we fling out in every storm 
of trial and in the face of every contrary 
wind that blows: ‘‘We know that all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God.” This includes all things, 
and not only assures us of deliverance, 
but that the very things which afright us 
and seem to threaten our life and do the 
most harm shall be changed into minis- 
tering providences to work our; good, 
‘*Wherefore be of good courage. Fear 
not. Be strong.” 
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HARRISON AND MORTON. 








THE general judgment as to the Repub. 
lican nominations at Chicago is all one 
way. Nota word can be said against the 
character of either of the candidates, 
They are both men of sclid worth, widely 
known, and highly esteemed for their 
fine qualities by Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. The ovation given Mr. Harri- 
son in Indianapolis on receipt of the news 
of his nomination was a most remarkable 
demonstration of neighborly regard for 
him, and of joy over his success. The 
whole town was in the streets, people of 
all parties and ages and of both sexes 
hurrahing for Harrison, and rejoicing 
over the honor which had come to Indi- 
ana and its capital. ‘‘ We do this,” said 
an enthusiastic Democrat, ‘‘ because we 
love the man, and are proud of the dis- 
tinction conferred upon us in his selee- 
tion.” Remembering that Mr. Harrison 
has been a resident of Indianapolis tot 
more than a generation, thia ia .e “4 
tribute to his excellence as a man and 
a citizen, and it means that he will con- 
stantly grow in favor with the people of 
the whole land as his merits become bet- 
ter known. 

The Democratic newspapers tell us that 
nowhere except in Indiana was the news 
of the nomination of Harrison received 
with enthusiasm. This might be true, 
and yet the candidate might in the end 
be swept into office in a whirlwind of 
enthusiasm. But the nomination of Har- 
rison did evoke enthusiasm almost every- 
where, not indeed of the uproarious kind, 
but of the kind that is deep and lasting, 
and will increase in volume as the cam- 
paign progresses. Mr. Blaine’s name 
would have been greeted with a louder 
expression of satisfaction, but Mr. Blaine 
would have been a far weaker candidate 
than General Harrison, because he had 
strong opponents in his own party, and 
particularly in the mass of unattached. 
voters. General Harrison will grow upon 
his party and draw to his support such of 
the Mugwumps as are not pronounced 
Free Traders, and many of the Democrats 
who dissent from the President’s views of 
the Tariff and are disappointed with his 
administration. We have no fear of any 
lack of enthusiasm for Harrison and Mor- 
ton. Long before the eventful day in 
November arrives the last doubter as to 
the strength and popularity of the ticket 
will have disappeared. We have never 
had a moment of doubt on that point. 

Of the candidates who so earnestly 
contended for the prize at Chicago not 
one is disposed to play the part of Achilles 
and sulk in his tent. All, including Mr. 
Blaine, whose conduct in relation to the 
nomination has been noble and unselfish, 
have promised and will give their cordial 
support to the choiee of the Convention. 
Disappointed, inevitably disappointed, a5 
some of them must feel, especially that 
old hero, John Sherman, who can hardly 
hope to enter the race again, they will be 
found, when the battle opens, in the 
thickest of the fight, leading the Harrison 
hosts to victory. Those. who may leave 
the party will not leave it because of dis- 











appointed hopes, but because, like > a 
Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, they are at lig’ art 


with them in the fiery furnace ang 4 
quenching its violence. All this is sure 
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sin accord with the St. Louis Plat- 
» a on the Tariff than with that of Chi- 
, The Republican Party will not 
"6 the generous conduct of Messrs. 
an, Allison, Alger and Depew. 
They have nobly served the interests of 
the party. Through the efforts of Mr. 
w the New York delegation was har- 
ponized and given acontrolling inflaence 
inthe Covvention. The outlook ‘of the 
party in this important state was never 
prighter. 

There is to be no Independent or Mug- 
gump Party in this campaign. Those 
gho left the Republican Party in 1884 be- 
suse they could not vote for a man 
whose record was not clean, will now join 
themselves to one party or the other. 

They have no such excuse as they had 

four years ago. General Harrison is 

gorthy any man’s support. If they go 
into the Democratic Party, it will be be- 
cause four years of affiliation with that 
has converted them to its ways and 
inciples, or because they are and have 
een at heart out of accord with the Re- 
ican doctrine of Protection. If they 
wantto take the road to Free Trade the 

Democratic Party is their proper com- 

pany, The Republican Party is com- 

mitted heart and soul to the policy of 

Protection of American interests; and or 

this issue it goes to the people, and confi- 

dently expects to win. 


THE FREE WHISKY CRY. 


Tar cry of ‘‘ Free Whisky” has been 
raised in the Democratic camp against 
the paragraph in the Republican Platform 
concerning the Internal Revenue. They 
say the Republican Party has declared 
for free whisky, and they appear to 
be very much concerned about it. This 
thow of concern is very amusing. The 
Democratic Party is abeut the last party 
inthe world to object to free whisky. It 
wthe party which solidly opposes all 
temyrance legislation in all the North- 
ea Mptos, and is committed, against all 
“samptuary” laws in its national plat- 
forms, If it now appears for the mo- 
ment among the sons of sobriety it is only 
for the purpose of afflicting the faithful. 
Itscharacter has undergone no change, 

. not the least. 

The cry is simply a campaign cry, 
raised in the interests of the party and the 
party's principle of Free Trade. Let no 
temperance man be deceived one moment 
byit,or he will find himself tricked by 
the enemies of temperance. 

Inthe first place, it is not true that the 
Republican Party has declared for free 
whisky, What the Republican Party de- 
clares by its platform is this: 

“The Republican Party would effect all 
needed reduction of the national revenue 
by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which 
atean annoyance and burden to agricul- 
ture, and the tax upon spirits used in the 
attsand for mechanical purposes, and by 
such revision of the tariff laws as will tend 
tocheck imports of such articles as are 
produced by our people, the production of 
which gives employment to our laborer, 
andrelease from import duties those arti- 
cles of foreign production (except luxuries) 


the like of which cannot be produced at 
home,” 




















































































This is not a declaration for ‘‘ free whis- 
ky,” but for the release of “spirits used in 
the artsand for mechanical purposes.” If 
such use of spirits is legitimate (and what 
temperance advocate would hold other- 
wise?) the proposal to remove the tax on 
them is; in no sense, a crime against 
temperance. After making the foregoing 
declaration of policy with reference to 
the reduction of the surplus, which is to 
be accomplished. it will be noticed, not 
alone by a modification of the internal- 
revenue laws, but by such a revision of 
the tariff as will “release” “articles of 
foreign production (except luxuries) the 
like of which cannot be produced at 
home,” this sentence is added : 

“If there shall still remain a larger reve- 
hue thayA is requisite for the wants of the 
Governy ent, we favor the entire repeal of 
interna} taxes rather than the surrender of 
any part} of our protective system at the 
joint beyfest of the whisky trusts and the 
gents off foreign manufacturers.” 
is any free whisky in the plat- 
it is {jm this sentence, and if there is 
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free whisky in this sentence it is only 
there as an inference in a contingency. 
The plain, open meaning of the words is 
this: If the proposed removal of the tax 
on tobacco, and spirits used in the arts, 
together with the release of duties on cer- 
tain imports should not reduce sufficiently 
the surplus in the Treasury, and the alter- 
native should be the ‘‘surrender of any 
part of our protective system” or the entire 
abolition of the internal-revenue system, 
the latter should be sacrificed and the 
protective system retained in its integ- 
rity. Upon this point we entirely agree 
with the platform, and so does every 
true Protectionist, however radical may 
be his temperance principles. It is vital 
to the interests which are secured by Pro- 
tection that the protective system should 
be preserved. It is not vital to the inter- 
ests of temperance that the internal-rev- 
enue system should be preserved. 

As a matter of fact, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Third Party, 
and many leading temperance Republi- 
cans (Mrs. J. Ellen Foster asked the Plat- 
form Committee to sweep away the inter- 
nal-revenue system) believe this policy to 
be the true temperance policy. We have 
disagreed with them for the reason that 
we believe the tax to be a check on the 
traffic. How great a check it is we do 
not know; but, whatever its restrictive 
power, it is manifestly not a permanent 
principle of temperance reform, but only 
a temporary expedient. As such we want 
it to stand until it has served its purpose 
and is superseded by something better, or 
until it can no longer be retained without 
sacrificing a part of the protective sys- 
tem. As no temperance advocate claims 
that national taxation is the only true 
and effective, or even that it is the best, 
method of promoting the cause, it is ab- 
surd to make all this hue and cry about 
the Republican Party declaring for free 
whisky. The platforms of the Republi- 
can Party in more than thirty states, and 
the legislation, restrictive and prohibi- 
tive, it has secured, are standing proof of 
its policy respecting free whisky. 

The Democrats as a party care no more 
for the internal-revenue system in reality 
than they do for temperance. In fact 
they are opposed to the system, and hated 
it most cordially during the war when it 
was a necessity. Now that it is nota 
necessity, they only endure it because it 
gives them an opportunity to attack pro- 
tection. The maintenance of the Tariff 
isa far greater offense to them than free 
whisky would be. The Chicago Tribune, 
a Republican paper, was the first to 
sound the cry of ‘‘ free whisky,” and it 
has been widely quoted, as tho it led the 
charge in the interests of temperance. 
The real explanation is that the Tribune 
shares the views of President Cleveland's 
Tariff message. It was solittle interested 
in a4 temperance plank in the platform 
that it said not a single word in support 
of the plea of the anti-Saloon Republicans 
and did not, so far as we have been able 
to discover, even mention the fact, as a 
matter of news; that-such a plea was 
made before the Platform Cominittee. 

We are very free to say that the Rlat- 
form Committee made a very great mis- 
take in not reporting an Anti-Saloon, 
plank, and the Convention made a mis- | 
take when it tried to correct that of its 
Committee in not adopting a more definite 
expression in favor of temperance; but we 
are unwilling to see any earnest temper- 
ance people misled by the false cry that 
the Republican Party has declared for free 
whisky. It is a ery in the interests of a 
tinkered tariff and notof temperance. If 
the Republican Party really wanted free 
whisky, it would reduce or abolish the 
daties on imported liquors, 





“‘LET not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe alsoin me.” These 
are the words of Christ to his disciples just 
before his death. They were fitting words 
then, and they are equally so for Christians 
at any time and in any condition. Simple 
faith in Christ is the best antidote for all 
the troubles of the heart, no matter from 
what source they arise. It is a direct com- 
fort to the soul, and a direct and positive 
relief. There is no emergency of Christian 
experience to which this faith is not 





A PROPHET’S VOICE. 


THe Rev. WititiamM V. TUNNELL, of 
Brooklyn, in The Churchman, arraigns 
the Episcopal Church for its attitude 
toward the Negro with a severity of lan- 
guage which would have forbidden ad- 
mission into a partisan journal. The 
policy of that Church toward the Negro, 
he says, has been anything but “ high,” 
and has not shown “ generous and cath- 
olic instincts.” What effort, he asks, did 
the Church ever make in her corporate 
capacity to liberate the slave? 

*‘Aneminent Churchman and Abolition- 
ist stated the historic attitude of the Church 
when he said: ‘The Episcopal Church has 
remained a mute and careless spectator of 
this whole conflict.’ Did she act ‘ gener- 
ously and with catholic instincts’ in Phil- 
adelphia when St. Thomas’s African 
church, and in New York when St.Philip’s 
African church made applications to be 
admitted into their respective conventions? 
And is she now, twenty-five years from the 
emancipation proclamation, acting gener- 
ously and with catholic instincts in the 
dioceses of South Carolina and Virginia »”’ 
He then asks if the Church has acted 
with generous and catholic instincts in 
her contributions to work among the 
Negroes. Prior to 1883 the sum annually 
appropriated by the Episcopal Board of 
Missions for six million Negroes was 
$10,000; last year it was raised to $18,500. 
Compare this with the sum expended for 
the Indians. He continues: 


“Tf the ‘ sects’ had left the education and 
upliftment of the Southern Negro to the 
generous and catholic instincts of the 
Church, there would be but the few feeble 
missions and schools scattered over the sev- 
eral Southern dioceses bearing witness to 
our high policy, instead of the colleges, 
churches and schools founded and sup- 
ported by the other Christian bodies, dissi- 
pating, as beacon lights, the mental, moral 
and spiritual darkness in that section. The 
Church has no institution there offering a 
respectable course in the liberal arts, while 
“every denomination of any size and influ- 
ence has institutions equaling in educa- 
tional advantages St. Stephen’s and Hobart 
Colleges. The year the Church 
spent $18,500 for Negro work, the Congrega- 
tionalists, e. g., spent $197,500!”’ 

Mr. Tunnell then touches on the cor- 
porate action of other denominations, 
first referring to the defense of the rights 
of colored men which split the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches in twain, 
and continuss: 


‘The Northern Presbyterian Church has 
just vindicated her historic position and her 
claims to Catholicity in deeds which are far 
more eloquent than any professions. She 
has just refused to unite with the Southern 
Church because the latter demanded as a 
condition of reunion the exclusion of the 
Negro. In her General Assembly 
and in the General Conference of the Metho- 
dists, Negro delegates participated in their 
deliberations. When with all our generous 
and catholic instincts have we had a colored 
delegate in our General Convention? If the 
Church, instead of making so many profes- 
sions of ‘excessive liberality,’ ‘high poli- 
cies,’ and ‘ generous apd catholic instincts,’ 
had set herself practically to help the 
Negro, by this time we should have some 
conscience in the matter and the Christian 
world would be spared the sad spectacle, 
this late day, of a body of intelligent men 
declaring in canons that eligibility to a di- 

an convention depends not upon order, 
but\upon color. Far better expunge our 
belier in the Holy Catholic Church if in 
deference to an unholy prejudice we would 
deliberatély Violate the spirit and letter of 
the New Testament and make ourselves the 
joke of histor'y-” 

We have quoted at considerable length 
from this © ot ohio letter, not so much 
for its bearing @2 the Episcopal Church 
has for its .réfle® influence on other 
Churches. If they bave done more than 
the Episcopal Church for the education 
and the evangeliz#tion of the Negro, they 
have every one done far less than the dire 
necessity require’S: If they have not 
wholly yielded to the spirit of caste they 
have yielded too far. The Methodists 
have actually divided most of their 
Southern conferenges ©n the color line, 
against the protest /of such men as the 
late Bishop Gilbert Haven. The Presby- 
terians did not, itis true, at their last 
General Assembly, Consent to union with 





adapted, 


the South at the e.*pense of the equality 


of their colored brethren; but they were 
besought to, and they came dangerously 
near indorsing the principle. The Con- 
gregationalists find hard work to explain 
or defend their two Associations, one 
white and the other colored, in Georgia. 
Even those of us that were in the thick of 
the Abolition contest are forgetting its 
lessons, and we are all in danger of being 
tarred with the same stick. We have 
fought the fight of abolition and equal 
rights of suffrage and have won (tho 
votes voted are not always counted); but 
it will take Christianity long years yet, 
at the present rate, to secure to the Negro 
social recognition as fast as he earns the 
right to it by education, character and 
wealth. If the South anywhere wishes 
to prevent or delay this recognition, its 
best way will be to cripple the educational 
privileges which the Negroes enjoy, as 
was lately attempted at Atlanta and 
Clark Universities. 


—_ 


Cditorial Uotes. 


MATTHEW, Mark and Luke, in theirre 
spective narratives of the life of Christ, 
refer to only one Passover which he attend- 
ed after the commencement of his public 
miuistry; and this is the one which occur- 
rei during the week of his death. The 
Fassover feast was held once in each year; 
and if we were confined to these evangel- 
ists, we should have no means of deter- 
mining how long the ministry of Christ 
lasted. Turning, however, to the Gospel 
of John, we find it stated, in the thirteenth 
verse of the second chapter, that ‘ the 
Jews’ Passover was nigh at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem.”’ This was not long 
after the commencement of his public min- 
istry. The first verse of the fifth chapter 
says: “ After this there was a feast of the 
Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” 
The general opinion of commentators i§ 
that the feast here mentioned was a Pass- 
over feast. The fourth verse of the sixth 
chapter, alluding to the subsequent feast, 
says: ‘‘And the Passover, a feast of the 
Jews, was nigh.”’ We are not informed 
whether Jesus went up to Jerusalem in at- 
tendance upon this feast; but it appears, 
from the second and fourteenth verses of the 
seventh chapter, that about six months af- 
terward he attended the Feast of Taberna- 
cles at Jerusalem. In the fifty-fifth verse 
of the eleventh chapter and the first verse 
of the twelfth chapter of John, we learn 
that ‘‘the Jews’ Passover was nigh at hand,” 
and that ‘‘ Jesus six days before the Pass- 
over came to Bethany,’ a village on the 
eastern side of the Mount of Olives, buta 
short distance from Jerusalem. This is 
the last of the Passover feasts attended by 
him, and is referred to by all the evangel- 
ists. Assuming then that four Passovers 
occurred during his public ministry, at the 
last of which he was crucified, we at once see 
that this ministry must have extended over 
a period of three years, with the addition 
of whatever time elapsed between his an- 
nouncement to the Jewish people by John 
the Baptist and the first Passover which 
thereafter occurred. The general opinion, 
on the basis of these data, is that it lasted 
for about three years and a half, commenc- 
ing when he was “about thirty years of 
age,’’ and ending witha violent death at 
the age of about thirty-three and a half 
years. His previous life was spent in Naza- 
reth in the family of Joseph and Mary. 
There ‘‘he had been brought up,” as we 
learn from Luke. What a history the mar- 
velous Man of Galilee made for himself, 
and forthe world in these three and a half 
years! How short the time in comparison 
with the vastness of the result! Miracles 
greeted and hailed the birth of the Babe of 
Bethlehem; and miracles of power and 
knowledge crowned the wonderful Jesus of 
Nazareth. The only supposition that ex- 
plains his lifeas a Man, and the results of 
that life upon the world, is the truth of 
what he said about himself. Niccdemus 
was right when he said: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know 
that thoa art a teacher come from God; for 
no man can do these miracles which thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 








TE recent condemnation by the Pope of 
some forty propositions from the works of 
Rosmini, is exciting more and more surprise 
and criticism. Thisis not simply because 
Rosmini’s name has come to be the watch- 
word of progress in Catholic thought, but 
because the present condemnation seems 
to contradict the previous attitude of the 
Church of Rome teward his school of 
thought. Against the bitter opposition of 





the Jesuits, Gregory XVII, in 1838, ap- 
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proved the organization of the new order 
called the Institute of Charity, and ap- 
pointed Rosmini to be its head, approving 
him in the highest terms for his genius, 
his knowledge of things divine and human, 
his piety, and his ‘*‘ wonderful love and zeal 
for the Catholic religion and for this Apostol- 
ic See.’’ In conclusion, the Pope ‘confirmed 
in every part and forever the Institute 
which bears the name of Charity, founded 
by our beloved son, the priest, Antonio 
Rosmini.’”’ Still the Jesuits tried, under 
Pius LX, to secure the condemnation of the 
teachings of Rosmini, but utterly failed, 
the Pope uttering the voice of the Holy 
Congregation upon the complaiats in the 
decision, ‘Let them be dismissed.’’ This 
being the history of the case it is a matter 
that needs further explanation than it has 
yet received how a Pope who has been the 
great advocate of Thomas Aquinas rather 
than of the Duns Scotus, whom the Jesuits 
admire, who has been rather noted for his 
liberality and astuteness, could have done 
what Gregory and Pius both refused to do. 
It is in the line of the unwise action he 
took lately in the Irish matters, and it 
makes us suspect that the change, just an- 
nounced, in his Secretary of State is called 
for. 


The Presbyterian correctly says that 
the movement for reunion of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches has 
failed, and adds: 

“ The Committee of the Southern Church re- 

spected carefully the limitations under which 
it was acting. It propounded certain interrog- 
atories to the committee of the Northern As- 
sembly.” 
If we are correctly informed, and we would 
like information, this is not quite accurate. 
We are told that the Southern Committee, 
in the first draft of theic letter not only 
stated that the policy of their Church had 
been to have a separate colored Presbyteri 
an denomination, and to ask what the 
Northern policy would be, but they also 
stated that they would consent to a union 
on the basis of separate synods and presby- 
teries. On conferring, however, with the 
Northern Committee they found that the lat- 
ter were all ready to allow this, and so 
they asked leave to withdraw and recast 
their letter by leaving out the proposition, 
so that it might seem to come from the 
North and to be yielded by the South. We 
shall be glad to be authoritatively cor- 
rected. 


No right-minded person can read the sen- 
tence of Bishop Whittaker, of Pennsylva- 
nia, suspending the Rev. H. T. Widdemer 
from the ministry, without admiring the 
faithfulness of the Bishop and admitting 
the justice of the sentence. It is unfair to 
say that it isa case merely where the strict 
law of the Episcopal Church against di- 
vorce has been carried out. Mr. Widde- 
mer obtained a divorce from his wife for de- 
sertion, and then contracted another mar- 
riage. That was offense enough to justi- 
fy his deposition under Episcopal law, 
altho we presume no punishment would 
have followed if there had been real justifi- 
cation, other than the one cause for di- 
vorce. But before the divorce was obtain- 
ed Mr. Widdemer and his first wife had, by 
a written paper, agreed to desert each other, 
so that the application for divorce made to 
a Connecticut court, and to which the wife 
put in no answer, was collusive. Bishop 
Whittaker makes it a further aggravation 
of Mr. Widdemer’s offense that he defend- 
ed himself before Bishops Doane and Ste- 
vens by charging his wife witn infidelity, 
which charges he humbly retracted in let- 
ters written to her. It is by no means clear 
that the New Testament makes infidelity 
the sole ground of divorce; but so long as 
the public conscience makes certain other 
grave offenses which utterly break up mar- 
riage,such ascruelty or desertion,a valid rea- 
son why the believing husband or wife need 
no longer be bound in such acase, every au- 
thority, political or ecclesiastical, is bound 
to make these cases as few as possible; and 
Bishop Whittaker deserves thanks for his 
faithfulness in the present case 

UNION COLLEGE celebrated its Commence 
ment last week, and inaugurated Prof. Har- 
rison EK. Webster, LL.D., President. We are 
glad to know from direct sources that the 
action of the Board of Trustees in his elec- 
tion was unanimous; that he is the first en- 
thusiastic choice of thestudents and the 
alumni, who studied under him, and that 
there is no contest whatever in the Board. 
The Inauguration was a very festival. 
Judge Landon, who has so ably guided the 
administration of the college the last four 
years, adding to heavy judicial cares the 
delicate and important responsibilities of 
this incumbency, and fulfilling them to the 


comed his successor in the warmest terms, 
and representatives of the Board, the 
alumni, and the faculty and students, de- 
livered addresses of greeting. Dr. Webster 
is the most popular professor Union has had 
in mapy years, and forthe last five years 
has taught in the Rochester University. He 
is a man of thorough and diversified schol- 
arship, peculiar aptness in teaching, and 
great tact in dealing with young men. He 
loves young men and believes fully in pa- 
ternal government in college. The finances of 
the college are in a healthy condition; it has 
a good corps of instructors, and from all we 
can learn aremarkably capable and also an 
earnest Christian man for President. We 
are glad that Union is united, and bid her 
God-speed. 


PERHAPS those who read Maurice Thomp- 
son’s article on “ Mr. Howells’s Poetry,” 
published on another page, will recall the 
article Mr. Howells wrote tor THE INDEPEND- 
ENT some years ago on Maurice Thomp- 
son’s poetry. That article served as an 
introduction of Mr. Thompson to our 
readers and ourselves, and no one, we feel 
sure, regrets the intimacy that has arisen 
since that time. The fact announced by us 
several weeks ago that Mr. Thompson has 
received more than 700 letters from readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT since he began to con- 
tribute to our columns, amply proves that 
he has won for himself a most sympathetic 
audience. In the article published this 
week, it is pleasant to see that Mr. Thomp- 
son has friendly appreciation of Mr. How- 
ells’s work, tho he feels it important now 
as often before to dissent emphatically from 
his methods. Each admires the poetry of 
the other, each is the other’s friend, but 
each is the uncompromising foe of the 
other on the question of what is termed 
realism in literature. But what a pleasure’ 
it is nowadays to come across such friend- 
ly foes! 


THE ‘ Loisette’’ system of cultivating 
the memory has had a great run in a num- 
ber of our cities, and ‘“‘ Professor’’ Loisette 
must have received many thousands of dol- 
lars from pupils who paid him five dollars 
apiece and promised never to repeat any 
part of their lessons to any one else under 
penalty of paying five hundred dollars. 
Professor Fellows, of the Washington High 
School, one of the thousand pupils in his 
Washington class, now posts him asa fraud 
who has copied what he pretends is his 
original system from other familiar writers 
on mnemonics, and who travels under an as- 
sumed name. His real name, under which 
he graduated from Yale College in 1854, is 
Marcus Dwight Larrowe, who disappeared 
some years ago from the knowledge of his 
college acquaintances. His system of mem- 
ory is based, like all such systems, on the 
laws of association, and reminds one of the 
conundrum, ** Why should a man named 
Gale be blind?” the answer to which is: 
‘* Because a gale is a breeze, and a breeze is 
a zephyr, and a zephyr is a yarn, and a yarn 
is a tale, and a tale is an appendage, and an 
appendage is an attachment, and an attach- 
ment is love, and love is blind.’’ ‘ Profes- 
sor’’ Loisette’s connecting words are less 
witty than these, but may be illustrated 
from his method of teaching the order of 
the Presidents of the United States, which 
begins as follows: ‘*‘ WASHINGTON, morn- 
ing wash, dew, flower-beds, bouquet, gar- 
den, Eden; ADAMS, the fall, failure, deficit, 
debt, Confederate bonds, Jefferson Davis, 
JEFFERSON.”’ It will be seen that there is 
nothing very brilliant or useful in this sys- 
tem. As much time taken in severely tax- 
ing the memory in any other way would do 
quite as much good. 


THE committee who notified Mr. Cleve- 
land of his nomination for a second term 
congratulated the “‘country upon the as- 
sured continuauce”’ of his administration, , 
which was, to say the least, singularly pre... 
mature. Mr. Clevelandin his reply accept og 
with thanks the honor conferred upon Yim, 
and beyond an expression of his feel%ng of 
awe in assuming the responsibility 4 stand- 
ard-bearer for his party, intimat@q yo un- 
willingness to bring upon the COuntry that 
‘most serious danger” which, oy, years 
ago, he asserted was involved jy the “eligi- 
bility of the President for re-eh ation.” He 
did not, however, eptirely for set the past. 
He remembered and recalled Whe fact that 
when he was first nominated | knew that 
“abuses and extravagances hé q crept into 
the management of public aff irs? but he 
did not know ‘‘ their numeré jy. forms, nor 
the tenacity of their grasp." who opened 
his eyes to these thing -? Was it Higgins, 
and his postmasters in Phila¢g ielphia, in In- 
dianapolis, and scores of oth» ar cases? Was 
it the managers of the New, York Custom 





entire satisfaction and gratitude of all, wel- 


House? Was it some membi ,. mayhap, of 
his own Cabinet? Was it \+he horde of 
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office-holders who, in defiance of his man- 
date, became ‘ perniciously active” in 
party politics? He knew something, he 
said, of the “ bitterness of partisan obstruc- 
tion’: but he did not know “how bitter, 
how reckless and how shamefut it could be.”’ 
It is true that his pledge that he would 
conduct the Government on business priuci- 
ples and would not make party service a 
condition of continuance in office, seemed to 
Republican incumbents to justify them in 
resisting removal without assigned cause as 
a reflection upon their character; but he 
was forced to admit that such removals 
were for party reasons and not for cause; 
since then, Republicans have gone out 
of office with little resistance. Whatever 
“partisan obstruction” he may have en- 
countered beyond this was interposed in the 
interests of the country against unwise 
nominations, one-sided treaties and un- 
statesmanlike policies. His solemn assev- 
eration that in ail his administration he 
had ‘‘ done those things’? which seemed to 
him ‘‘ most conducive to the welfare of my 
countrymen and the promotion of good gov- 
ernment,” is in flat contradiction to the 
letter and spirit of his utterances and 
pledges before and after his election. It is 
a defense of his acts at the expense of his 
pledges. 


THE so-called independent press still con- 
tinues its intemperate attacks upon Mr. 
Blaine. One might suppose that he was one 
of the worst men on theface of the earth 
whom it would be discreditable to speak to 
or even to know. Four years ago Mr. 
Blaine was a candidate for the Presidency. 
Because he was not deemed a proper candi- 
date many members of his own party re- 
fused to support him as was their right. He 
was defeated. When some of his friends 
proposed that the nomination be given to 
him again this year, there was opposition, 
and Mr. Blaine wrote a ietter from Flor- 
ence declining tobe acandidate. He need 
not have withdrawn. There was no com- 
pulsion. He was a citizen of the United 
States and eligible to the Presidency. But 
he did withdraw; and when his friends re- 
fused totake him at his word, he wrote 
again from Paris declining, in still more 
definite terms, to be a candidate. All this 
was purely voluntary, for it is concedéd by 
everybody that he could have had the nom- 
ination if he had not withdrawn. When 
the Convention met in Chicago and he was 
advised that some still wanted to make 
him the standard-bearer, he again forbade 
it, and another man was selected. And now 
what was there in all this dishonorable to 
Mr. Blaine? How many would have acted 
more generously, more magnanimously 
than he has done ? Who would have sac- 
rificed himself as Mr. Blaine did ? And yet 
he is abused, and the party is abused as tho 
some crime had been committed for which 
both were responsible. What would the 
critics have ? Mr. Blaine has not forfeited 
his citizenship. He hasa right to vote, he 
hasa right to speak, hehasa right to be a 
Republican. He even has a right to send a 
cable dispatch to a friend and mark it 
*‘ private,’’ notwithstanding the sneers of 
the Mugwumps. Such silly abuse of one of 
the most popular men of the present gen- 
eration shows malignancy of spirit, and be- 
gets sympathy for its object. 


EX-SENATOR THURMAN, the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, in a speech 
delivered on the 2d of Septethber, 1872, 
took strong ground in favor of the one-term 
principle in application to the President. 
Here are his exact words: 1c 

“My friends, you will never have any genu- 
ine reformjn the Civil Service until you adopt 
the one-term principle in reference to the Pres- 
idency, So long as the incumbent can hope for 
@ 8€C{)nd term he will use the immense patron- 


_2g@e of the Government to procure his renomi- 


nation and secure his re-election. . . . In 
public as in private affairs experience is con- 
stantly developing truths that cannot with 
safety be overlooked. It has developed the fact 
that the one-term principle is essential to pu- 
rity in the civil administration of the Republic. 
I repeat, until that principle be adopted and 
acted upon, you will have no genuine reform.” 

Grover Cleveland in 1884, in accepting the 
nomination for President, expressed bhim- 
self even more strongly in favor of the one- 
term principle. Both candidates are on 
record against the renomination of this 
same Mr. Cleveland. The manner in which 
President Cleveland has used the offices of 
the Government for political and party pur- 
poses, shows that both were right in their 
utterances. Yet both, being nominated by 
the Democratic Party, will set these utter- 
ances at defiance, and do their utmost to 
win the election. Consistency is a jewel. 





GENERAL HARRISON was a member of the 
Senate when the bill for the exclusion of 





Chinamen from this country was under 

















consideration by that body. The } 
members of the Senate in both parties 
ported the bill; and, as we cannot do 
political considerations, rather than @. 
real merits of the question at issue, ogy. 
trolled their action in so doing. We 
never given them any credit for this action 
but have always regarded it as anti-Amerj, 
can, unjustifiable, and entirely unn 
as the means of averting any real evil from 
Chinese immigration impending over the 
American people. We are still of the same 
opinion. General Harrison had the mani. 
ness and the courage at the time to disrg 
gard the political consideration, and vot 
against this bill; and for that vote we. 
honored bim, and still honor him. Whep 
his name began to be canvassed with refep. 
ence to a presidential nomination, it was 
thought by some that this vote would beg 
serious objection to him in California ang 
Oregon, and that his candidacy might ep. 
danger the success of the Republican Party 
in these states. The Chicago Conventiog 
doubtless considered this objection, and ye 
concluded to nominate him. Whether he 
will lose any votes in California and Ore” 
gon for the reason referred to we do not: 
know; but be this as it may, we belieyg 
that he will carry both of these states, and 
that his action on the Chinese question wil] 
strengthen him in other states. The ae 
tion ought not to be tc his discredit any. 
where. It proves him to be a man who hag 
the courage to act according to his ows 
convictions ; and this is at least one of the 
quafities needed to make a good President, 








As there is little temperance in the Chi. 
cago Platform there will be much in th 
campaign. It is a question that refuses to 
be relegated to a back seat. General Har 
rison’s well-known views give significang 
to the belated resolution, and will be of 
themselves a strong temperance platform 
in the coming contest. In a speech at Dag 
ville, Ind., some months ago, General 
rison used the following language : 

“T want to say this,further; there may have 
been a time inthe past when the Republican 
Party of Indiana had dalliance with the liquor 
izterests; but I beg to say to all who hear me 
to-day that when the platform of the last State | 
Convention was read and received with cheers ~ 
by the great masses who heard it, any dalliance 
between the Republican Party and the Liquor — 
League was severed once and forever. 
the resolution fell from the lips of my f y 
who sits yonder, Mr. Halford, of the Journal, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 4 
trumpet was sounded that will never call me 
treat. Why? Simply for the reason I have 
already given; the Liquor League is an organ 
ization framed to defy the law, and therefor ,/ 
we are against it, an | it is against us.” é : 
He made a streng appeal for enforcementof 
existing statutes, as the avenue to some; 
thing better. His words are worth remem- 
bering: 

** My first proposition on the temperance ques- 
tion is that so long as the law is as it is, whether 
you like it, or [ like it, we shall still stand to- 
gether and declare that the law shall be en- 
forced. Stand as all good men must 
stand for the rigid enforcement, without fear 
or favor, of every statute on the statute books. 
That isagood start. And when this principle 
is well established and you stand with us now 
for it, we will stand with you when you get 4 
law that suits you better; you will havea sen- 
timent that will back it up; but if you don't 
stand with us now, but encourage in any way, 
directly or indirectly, the spirit of lawlessness 
to what will you appeal when you get the law 
you want ?” 

This strikes the good sense of the American 
people as a sound and wise policy. Let pub 
lic sentiment be directed to the strict en 
forcement of all statutes against the Salow, 

and people will be surprised to find how 

much effectiveness is in the law, and the 
way will open to something better. 


A CASE occurred not long since in Canada 
which strikingly illustrates the necessity of 
uniformity in marriage and divorce laws. 
The facts are these: A man and woman 
being married in Canada, quarreled with 
each other and separated; and the husband, 
coming into Massachusetts, applied for 4 
divorce on the ground of desertion, and, hav- 
ing obtained it, married again. The first 
wife, being informed of his re-marriage, @P 
plied to a Canadian court for a divorce; and 
her application was refused on the ground 
that the Massachusetts divorce could not 
be recognized by Canadian courts. The 
firs. wife then is still married to a man whe 
has another wife, and who, if he were to £° 
into Canada, might be there punished as) 
bigamist, and whose children by the secoji 
wife would in Canada be held to be illeg 
mate. Thesecond wife has in Massach 
setts a legal status as a wife, but would ha 
none in Canada. The first wife, tho heldgy 
be such in Canada, would not be so beldjy 
Massachusetts, since her husband has th 


obtained a divorce from her. She is ng@t1 
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“he is a Wife and iu the other she is not. 
“authis results from a lack of uniformity 


‘ganada and the states of this Union, the 
only remedy for this confusion of things 
tion, § would bea treaty providing that divorces 
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iow in either place; but in the one place 
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marriage and divorce laws. As between 


ted in either shall be recognized as 

ly valid in the other. But as between 
the states of the Union the proper remedy 
jsanational divorce law alike operative in 
all the states. Congress, however, has no 
power, under the Constitution as it now is, 
toenact such a law, and, hence, the neces- 
sity for so amending the Constitution as to 
give it this power. The status of marriage 
once legally established anywhere, ought to 
be recognized everywhere. Andsoa divorce 
legally accomplished anywhere, ought to be 
yalid everywhere. This result, so far as this 
gountry is concerned, would be gained by a 
national marriage and divorce law. 


THE bili before the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for a permanent ex- 
position of the Three Americas to be 
observed in Washington in 1892 in honor of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
every of America, has been replaced by a 
dmpler bill reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Thus re- 
potted we doubt not it will be easily passed 
jyboth Houses. The bill authorizes the 
President to appoint a governmental board 
ofnine directors to formulate a plan for 
this exposition, to be assisted by one advis- 
ingdirector from each of the states and 
territories of this country and from each of 
theother American nations. It then pro- 
vides that space shall be assigned in some 
unoccupied government reservation in 
Washington for a permanent building to 
exbibit the history, arts and industry of 
thiscountry, and fora second building to 
exhibit similarly those of other American 
nations. and also space for a monument of 
Christopher Columbus. An appropriation 
is made for the expenses of the board of 
directors. Accompanying the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs we find, 
among other things, Minister Curry’s ac- 
count, from THE INDEPENDENT, of the 
action of the Spanish Government. We 
greatly rejoice to see this project, which we 
were among the first to suggest, thus tak- 
ig practical shape. 


....The Rev. Joseph Dresser Wickham, 
D.D., formerly the Head Master of Burr 
Seminary, Manchester, Vt., and now the 
oldest living graduate of Yale College, 
made, last week, at the Alumni meeting at 
New Haven, the remarkable statement that 
when he entered college, in 1811, hesaw and 
heard an old alumnus of the class of 1734 
whose recollection went back to the re- 
moval of the college from Saybrook and its 
establishment at New Haven in 1716. This 
alumnus was at the time 103 years old. Dr. 
Wickham is now, we believe, in his ninety- 
second year, and remarkably vigorous in 
mind and body, and was able to touch 
hands with a man whose memory carried 
him back to the beginning of Yale at New 
Haven. 


....We take no pride in the marriage to 
the Duke of Marlborough of a wealthy 
American woman. His character is not 
such that any self-respecting family would 
desire to have his alliance, and we are not 
surprised that her friends opposed the mar- 
tiage, nor that it was performed first by a 
tivil functionary, and then very quietly by 
aminister not of the Church which forbids 
Marriage with divorced persons. Very dif- 
ferent will be the feeling of our people 
toward the’ Duke and his bride from what 
itis toward his brother, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who married Miss Jerome of 
this city. 


---No one need grudge Mark Twain his 
honorary degree from Yale. He well says, 


inthe most serious words we ever heard 
from him: 


“Itcould not become us—we being in some 
Ways, and at intervals, modest, like other folk 
~—to remind the world that ours isa useful 
trade, a worthy calling ; that, with all its light- 
ness and frivolity, it has one serious purpose, 
one aim, one specialty, and it is constant to it— 
the deriding of shams. the exposure of preten- 
tious falsities, the laughing of stupid supersti- 
tions out of existence; and that whoso is by in- 
Stinct engaged in this sort of warfare is the 
natural enemy of royalties, nobilities, privi- 
leges, and all kindred swindles, and the natural 
friend of human rights and human liberties.” 


----Colonel Pendleton, of Indianapolis, a 
Stanch Democrat, in an address before a 
Democratic club in Philadelphia the other 
day said he was a neighbor to General Ben- 
jamin Hakyison, the Republican nominee 
for Presiddent, in Indianapolis, and he 


rison was the “ peer of any man in America, 
a man of high and noble qualities, a pure, 
high-minded man, a most estimable citizen, 
a kind friend and a good neighbor, but ut- 
terly wrong on politics.’”’ A nominee who 
can win such praise from an opponent in 
politics must be a good man indeed. 


....Peter speaks of Christ as ‘‘ the Shep- 
herd and Bishop” of our souls. Both titles 
set before us his watchful and protecting 
care over our spiritual interests. We do 
not see him with our carnal eyes; yet he 
seesus and administers a providence of 
grace in our behalf, designed to make us 
“meet to be partakers of tbe inheritance 
of the saints in light.’’ The best friend 
that we can possibly have, whether in this 
world orin the next, is Jesus Christ him- 
self. If we have his friendship, all things 
will at last turn out right with us. 


.... Very sensibly does the Herald of this 
city deprecate the beginning of what it calls 
“campaign nonsense’? of the following 
character: 

** Here comes a story that Mr. Harrison, when 
a very young man, was a Know Nothing. Non- 
sense. Suppose he was. Since then he has fa- 
vored making citizens of Chinese—a tolerably 
sure sign that he repented his earlier error.” 
Some of the independent papers are gather- 
ing up this sort of nonsense, and trying to 
damage the Republican candidates with it. 
But it won’t avail these zealous converts to 
Democracy. 


....A Michigan correspondent writes us a 
long letter complaining of a seeming impli- 
cation in Dr. Wortman’s report of the 
General Synod ef the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, that those who opposed a develop- 
ment of ritual in that Church were lacking 
in intelligence. We are sure that Dr. Wort- 
man would disclaim the intention of con- 
veying any such idea. Our Michigan friend 
says that the action taken at Synod look- 
ing toward additions to the liturgy was 
passed by a bare majority. 


...-Christ’s sacrifice of himself for the 
sins of men was voluntary on his part. “I 
lay down my life,” he said, “‘ that I may 
take itagain. No man takethit from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.”” The apostle tells us that ‘‘for the 
joy that was set before him he endured the 
cross, despising the shame.’’ He was a vic- 
tim in human benalf, not by compulsion, 
but his own gracious choice, That choice 
was founded on his love. 


....The minuteness and particularity of 
God’s providence in all the affairs of this 
life were most forcibly stated by the Saviour 
when he said: ‘‘ The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” Not eyen the smallest 
or most insignificant event lies beyond his 
vision, or outside of his providential ar- 
rangement, and to his people his pledge is 
that all things shall work together for their 
good. We surely ought to love and trust 
such a God, 


....* THE INDEPENDENT announces that it will 
support the Republican Party this year, The 
Republican Party has declared for free whisky, 
THE INDEPENDENT professes to favor temper- 
ance.”’—The Evening Post. 
The Evening Post announces that it will 
support Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland has 
made a prodigious failure as a civil-service 
reformer. The Post professes to favor civil- 
service reform. 


....Our Saviour, in his intercessory pray 
er, recorded in the seventeenth chapter of 
the Gospel of John, said: ‘‘And this is life 
eternal, thatthey might know thee the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.”’ He here associates himself with 
God the Father in defining ‘“‘life eternal.” 
That life consists essentially in the loving 
and believing knowledge of both. 


.... The whole temper and tone of the ad- 
dress of William II, last week, to the Prus- 
sian Landtag were pacific in their charac- 
ter, and calculated to allay any uneysy 
feelings in the European mind caused by his 
previous addresses to the imperial army and 
navy. Itis fortunate for Germany and for 
Europe that Bismarck still lives, and that 
he has the confidence of the new Emperor. 


.... We are told by The Herald und Pres- 
byter that ‘one Roman Catholic family is 
about to complete a total gift of $250,000 for 
Indian school buildings alone.’”’ That is 
greatly to the credit of that family and the 
Chureh which has inspired its generosity; 
and it explains in part the remarkable par- 
tiality displayed by our Indian department 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 


....[t is to the credit of General Harri- 
son that when the greenback craze was 
sweeping through Ohio and Indiana, and 








wished to say right there that General Har- 


carried ex-Senator Thurman from his moor- 


ings, he stood firmly by his convictions in 
favor of honesty and souad principles. His 
whole history shows the man of courage, 
rather than the trickster for popular favor. 


....Once more the Nonconformists have 
taken the honors at Cambridge. The Senior 
and the Second Wranglers were both edu- 
cated at Methodist schools. Eighteen of 
the Senior Wranglers of the twenty-eight 
years since the abolition of tests have been 
Dissenters, tho the vast majority of candi- 
dates have been Churchmen. 


.... “Till the next stage of our being,” 
says a profound thinker, ‘‘has developed the 
unrevealed mysteries of the Deity who made 
mankind, we must be contented like obedi- 
ent children, to believe much that we can- 
not yet understand.” If we limit our faith 
to what we fully understand, we shall be- 
lieve almost nothing. 


....We publish this week an article on 
the Abolition of Slavery in Brazil, of which 
great achievement we have already spoken 
editorially. In eonnection with this article 
we should hold in mind the late papal Allo- 
cution, rejoicing in the Abouition, and re- 
counting the utterances of the Church 
against slavery. 


.... We regret to record the death of James 
Jackson Jarves, the art critie, and a fre- 
quent contributor in years past to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The country is indebted to 
him not only for much sound criticism but 
for the valuable collections of old masters 
at the Metropolitan Museum and at Yale 
College. 


....Senator Sherman made an honorable 
and straightforward fight for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. He is in all respects an 
able man, and had he been nominated, 
would have been a strong candidate. No- 
body doubts his Republicanism or his quali- 
fications for the Presidential office. 


....-Even the New York Times, that now so 
seldom sees anything good in the Republi- 
can Party or its candidates, concedes that 
General Harrison, the Republican nominee 
for President, has a clean record, and has 
‘‘done worthily such share of public work 
as has devolved upon him.” 


.... That mysterious ‘““White Pacha”’ may 
be Stanley, tho he appears where he is 
more likely to fight slave traders than to 
help Emin Bey. If it is really Stanley, his 
appearance is big with meaning for the 
opening of new districts to civilization and 
colonization. ‘ 


....Dr. Cullis, the leader of the Faith 
Curists, is reported as in feeble health, and 
as having gone to Intervale, N. H., tosecure 
the advantages of mountain air and rest, 
thus combinixg prayer with the best medi- 
cal and sanitary advantages. 


.... We goto press too early to report in 
this issue the proceedings of the Fourth of 
July celebration at Roseland Park, Wood- 
stock, Conn., but we shall give a full report 
of all speeches, addresses and poems in our 
next issue. 


....The victory of the English Govern- 
ment over the Opposition was expected, 
and the votes gave somewhat less than the 
accustomed majority. The discussion con- 
stantly helps the advocates of Home Rule. 


....Under its title on the first page, The 
Presbyterian Journal carries this excellent 
motto: ‘‘PRESBYTERIAN REUNION—EVAN- 
GELICAL UNION—FOR CuHRIsT.”” That is an 
aim that will dignify editorial labor. 

.... The Pilot, the Boston Catholic paper, 
says the papal [rish rescript ‘“‘ was based on 
false information.’’ That is frank enough. 





GETTYSBURG TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS AFTER. 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX. 





At this time of writing the columns are 
concentrating on Gettysburg as they were 
during a quarter of a century ago. Some 
bodies of troops are already on the ground. 
Near the Reynolds monument is encamped 
a goodly force of Regulars, and the Ninth 
New York Militia are quartered not far 
away. Adjoining the cemetery is a large 
encampment of Pennsylvania Grand Army 
posts. Off near Round Top, in the historic 
wheat field, the New Jersey veterans have 
pitched their tents, which, by the way, are 
whiter, cleaner and more commodious than 
the “dog tents’ of campaign times. Other 
detachments are scattered here and there. 
Governor Ormsbee and his staff from Ver- 
mont, a party of veterans, are quartering 
at the Springs Hotel. General Sickles, 
General Robinson and other well-known 
men are at the same house. Gov- 
ernor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, is on 





Jersey, is also here with the veterans 
of his state. Noble little Jersey does a 


very graceful thing in paying the expenses 
of all her veterans who took part in the 
battle. Over sixteen hundred of them 
availed themselves of the offer of the com- 
monwealth. On Saturday they dedicated 
their monuments. The woods about Round 
Top re-echoed with artillery salutes and the 
cheers which greeted the various orators. 
The Wisconsin men also dedicated monu- 
ments. The regimental monuments form a 
striking feature in the historic landscape. 
Something like a hundred are already in 
position and perhaps half as many more 
will be erected at an early day. The State 
of New York has appropriated fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for each of its many regiments 
of batteries and in many cases the members 
and friends of the regiment add consider- 
able to this. Many of the monuments are 
very impressive. 

The field of Gettysburg is noteworthy as 
in itself a magnificent landscape. At the 
Wilderness and Spottsylvania and, in fact, in 
almost every battle in Virginia the fighting 
was done in thickets and swamps where no 
general view could be obtained and where, 
indeed, the opposing lines seldom saw each 
other. But Pickett’s line at Gettysburg, tho 
over a mile in length, was in full view 
through all its grand advance. The view 
to-day from Round Top,or Cemetery Hill,is 
one whose equal the tourist must go far to 
find. In some directions the ground lies in 
smooth and beautiful farming land, in 
others it is wild and rocky, while on the 
slopes of Culp’s Hill the open oak grove has 
the appearance of a beautiful park. 

It may be said of certain villages that they 
also have greatness thrust upon them. 
Our corps—the Sixth—had been marching 
all Wednesday night, whither we of course 
knew not, and about eight o’clock in the 
morning some of us heard a farmer by the 
roadside say that the day before there had 
been fighting at Gettysburg, and Mr. Reyn- 
olds had been killed. It is possible we had 
heard of Gettysburg before, but it did not 
stand out very clear in our geography. 
But by four o’clock, as we came over the 
crests of the Baltimore Pike, we saw the 
cotton-balls in the air over the manile of 
smoke that rested on the fields, and from 
those days on, all the world has known of 
Gettysburg. By the way, asthe place be- 
comes more and more of a resort, and money 
is nade out of thethrongs of pilgrims, there 
is a disposition to build modern houses and 
the town is losing some of the quaintness of 
the quiet old-fashioned Pennsylvania vil- 
lage of a quarter of a century ago. Of 
course the present is the largest gathering 
there has been here since the War, but ex- 
tensive as the “ invasion ”’ is, the villagers 
seem able thus far to take care of the guests. 
The little hotels are accommodating large 
numbers, and the villagers put cots in their 
houses, and thus they are doing well in the 
way of harboring the strangers. 

Of course there is to be oratory in abun- 
dance, but the philosophic mind can find its 
best amusement in watching the crowds 
and hearing the talk of the old soldiers. 
The crutch is shouldered and the field 
fought over again hundreds and thousands 
of times. And the old days are brought 
vack by the very appearance of the men. 
Here is the ‘‘bummer’” soldier whom we 
have always with us, and as usual he is 
noisy drunk. Here again is the old deacon- 
looking sergeant who did not use to tell 
how many rebels he could eat at one break- 
fast, but when he was sent into a place 
where the air was full of death he stood at 
his post just as calmly and just as conscien- 
tiously as if he were hoeing corn on a very 
hot day. The “‘ boys’’ are getting to be old 
boys, but coming back to the old fields 
makes them younger again. 

And the Southern men are to be here 
also. Already many of them have arrived, 
and the Army of Northern Virginia will be 
well represented. They lost their ‘‘ cause,” 
but they hand down to their children a 
record of determined bravery. The true 
glory of the Army of the Potomac can be 
seen only against the background of the 
tremendous fighting power of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

As the years pass the story of the Gettys- 
burg conflict becomes more and more his- 
torically majestic. It is not improbable 
that twenty-five years hence there will bea 
celebration here more imposing than the 
present. But there will not be many of the 
participants in the battle then remaining. 
This is the greatest reunion of the old sol- 
diers that will ever be held. So let the orators 
roll off their most sonorous sentences and 
let the bands give their noisiest tunes, for 
when the old veterans are dismissed this 
time they will separate no more to come 
together. 





the ground. Governor Greene, of New 
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THE CENTENARY OF PROTEST- 
ANT MISSIONS. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D. 








THE General Conference on Foreign 
Missions, for which preparations have 
been making since December, 1886, assem- 
vled in Exeter Hall, London, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 9th. Its purpose is to 
gather and utilize the experience of the 
past century for the improvement of the 
methods of missionary enterprise in the 
foreign field, and in the management of 
the home boards and committees having 
charge of this work ; and to seek the more 
complete consecration of the Church of 
God, in all its branches and individual 
members, to this cause ; and also the con- 
secration of commerce, specially in its re- 
lation to missions in foreign lands. For 
these ends, and others incident to them, 
the call for the Conference was addressed 
to Christians of all Protestant commun- 
ions engaged in missionary service, of 
whatever kind, ‘‘ to confer with one an- 
other on those many important and deli- 
cate questions which the progress of civ- 
ilization and the large expansionof mis- 
sionary work have brought into promi- 
nence, with a view to develop the agen- 
cies employed for the spread of the Gos- 
pel of the grace of God.” 

If numbers and geographical represen- 
tation are proper indications of the inter- 
est awakened by this summons, we cer- 
tainly find the assurance in the delega- 
tions to this Conference. The English, 
Scotch and Irish members, whose names 
and addresses are on the printed list, 
number 1,254, from 54 societies. From 
America and the Continent of Europe 
there are present 223 members, accredited 
by 52 societies and boards in the United 
States, 6 in Canada, 17 onthe Continent, 
and lin South Africa. Here are men and 
women of the Church of England and 
America—Episcopalians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians and Reformed, of all 
branches, from both sides of the Atlantic, 
Swedes and Swiss, Germans and Holland- 
ers, Belgians and Frenchmen, Danes 
and Moravians, preachers and teachers, 
secretaries of Bible and Missionary So- 4 
cieties, bishops and other dignitaries of 
the Established Church, including the 
aged native African Bishop Crowther, 
British Lords and Commoners, and agreat 
number of eminent laymen, among whom 
are several distinguished retired military 
officers of the British Army, who have 
spent many years in India and other mis- 
sion lands, and are giving their wisdom 
and experience through various mission- 
ary channels fur the Kingdom of Christ. 
Of the American and Continental Soci- 


eties 22 are ‘* Woman’s Boards,” each of 


them sending their own representatives, 
scores of missionaries and hundreds: of 
ministers; and hundreds more of lay del- 
egates from a!l Protestant lands overflow 
the larger and smaller audience rooms of 
Exeter Hall, in simultaneous meetings, 
some of the most important of which are 
held in sections for the reading of pa- 
pers, addresses and brief discussions on vi- 
tal questions that have arisen in the prog- 
ressof missions within the last few years. 
The working program of the Confer- 
ence in itself and alone is a marvelous 
revelation of the advancement, complex- 
ity and vastness of the present phases of 
Christian Missions, In the twenty-two 
sectional meetings, for members only, 
the topics embrace missionary methods 
and agencies, medical missions, women’s 
work; the place of education in mission 
work; the organization and government 
of native churches, their training and 
support ; the missionary in relation to 
literature, including Bible, tract and 
book societies ; home work for missions ; 
missionary comity, union and co-opera- 
tion ; commerce and diplomacy in relation 
to missions. 
Five open meetings for conference, in 
the lower hall, are devoted to more gen- 
eral subjects—such as Islamism, Bud- 
dhism and other heathen systems, mis- 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church in 
heathen lands, reviews of the state of the 
world and the progress of missions during 








the century, and the relations between 
Home and Foreign Missions. 

The afternoon and evening meetings in 
the large hallare given up to popular ad- 
dresses by missionaries and others upon 
the condition of mission lands ; the prog- 
ress, successes and difficulties of mission 
work ;the problems that are to be worked 
out ; the various forms of mission service; 
the demands and prospects of the work. 
Several meetings will be held for ladies 
only. 

The opening meeting on Saturday after- 
noon began with a public reception of the 
delegates in the large hall by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, President of the Conference. 
Tea and light refreshments were then 
served. This was followed by a season 
of fervent prayer, an address of welcome 
by the President, and brief responses by 
delegates from America and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Lord Aberdeen is still 
a young man, apparently of not more 
than forty years, of medium hight and 
delicate physique, with jet black hair and 
beard, and gentle manners, He speaks nat- 
urally, without attempt at oratory, and in 
a rather thin voice; and he wins the re- 
gard of the great assembly by his man- 
ifest sincerity and earnestness, and by 
his general demeanor as a presiding of- 
ficer. The happiest reply to his cordial 
address of welome to the foreign dele- 
gates was made by the Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson of Boston, Mass., who charmed 
the vast audience by his felicity of lan- 
guage and manner and admirable adapta- 
tion to the occasion. 

But the best of all, in this first gather- 
ing of ‘* the tribes of the Lord,” from the 
round world, was the spiritual element 
which pervaded its prayers and praises 
and addresses, and which seemed to fill 
the house and all hearts withinit, with 
the most profound conviction of abso- 
lute dependence upon the presence of 
Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit, 
for the success of the Conference and the 
work for which it stands before God and 
man, The remark was frequently made 
that the opening assured the success of 
the whole series of meetings. And cer- 
tainly we may believe it, unless, as once 
in the old patriarchal time, Satan should 
come also, among the sons of God, to di- 
vert and distract and spoil their work. 
But while we may expect considerable 
differences of opinion upon many points 
of theory and practice, we may well trust 
that this danger will be forefended at the 
throne of grace, in the daily prayer-meet- 
ings and in the many closets. 

There were no meetings or services of 
the Conference on Sunday: Its real work 
began on Monday im the sectional papers 
and discussions, the open conferences 
and the great public missionary meetings; 
in the afternoon and evening, which 
thronged the largest hall. 

The subjects discussed brought the Con- 
ference immediately face to face with vi- 
tal points—such as the quulificationand 
training of missionaries; medical missions, 

their place, power, and relations to the 
training of medical students for mission 
service: missionary methods and modes 
of working in evangelistic, itinerant and 
school work in foreign lands. Among 
the most noticeable papers read on these 
topics in the sectional meetings was that 
of Henry Grattan Guinness, Esq., on the 
‘** Training of Missionaries.” In the open 
Conference, lower hall, ‘‘ The Increase of 
Islam,” and its influence in the Dutch 
possessions, and upon the personal char- 
acter, social and political life of Moham- 
medans, was discussed by the Rev. Drs. 
Schrieber, of Leyden, Robert Bruce, and 
Geo. E. Post, M.D., of Syria. As I was 
not present, I can only report from others 
that this meetng was one of unusual in- 
terest and importance. 

China, The Eighteen Provinces, drew 
out amemorable series of addresses from 
the Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., one of the 
Secretaries of the A. B.C, F. M., and the 
Rev. Messrs. J. Macgowan, Francis James, 
of the China Inland Mission, F. W. Bal- 
ler, and W. S. Swanson of the English 
Presbyterian Mission at Amoy. The pow- 
erful speech of this last-named veteran 
missionary carried the large audience 
with him in his masterly array of facts 
and pleadings for the evangelization of 





‘*the Celestial Empire.” China never 
before seemed so large and important as 
a mission land as it did under the lenses 
of this grand review. 

But the crowning meeting of this day 
was thatof the evening, at which Lord 
Aberdeen again presided, with the Count- 
ess at hisside, a Christian lady who gives 
her best influence, with that of her hus- 
band, to the cause of Christ in the world, 
Her appearance on the platform was most 
heartily greeted by the great assembly. 
The subjects and speakers were, The Con- 
dition of India, by the Rev. Prebendary 
Edmonds, B. D. ; of China, by the Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion ; of Africa, by the Rev. Ezekiel Jones, 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Misssionary 
Society, and a General Survey of the Mis- 
sion Work of the Century, by the Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Without disparaging the other very in- 
teresting and instructive addresses of the 
evening, it is but just to say that the 
speech of Prebendary Edmonds on India 
was one of the most clean-cut, logical, inci- 
sive, exact and eloquent discussions of the 
contrast between Buddhistic pantheism 
and Christianity that any modern audi- 
ence has been privileged to hear. Espe- 
cially notable was his demonstration of 
the way in which the pantheism of In- 
dia destroys and Christanity establishes 
and enforces the conviction of the fact 
of the personality of man. It wasa rare 
treat to listen tothe speaker’s vivid crit- 
icism of Edwin Arnold’s “‘ Light of Asia,” 
and his witty and wise description of that 
and other recent English praises of Bud- 
dhism as ‘The Buddhism of Oxford,” 
Dr. Edmonds was formerly a Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and has personally studied the religious 
condition of India, in that land. The 
closing address by Dr. Pierson fairly took 
the vast assembly by storm, with its array 
of facts and illustrations, its intense en- 
ergy and impassioned eloquence; and 
above all with the spirit of missions, 
which glowed in every sentence, and 
evoked continual and irrepressible ap- 
plause. 

The hearty singing by a large chorus 
choir and the great congregation, from 
the hymn book specially compiled for 
the use of the Conference, adds much to 
the spirit of these meetings. 

Of the exercises on Tuesday, it will be 
enough to add here that they have ful- 
tilled the promise of the opening days; 
embracing the same general topics with 
specific relations to other great mission- 
ary fields—viz., Japan, the Turkish Em- 
pire, Central Asia, etc. At 5P.M. by 
special invitation the American and other 
foreign delegates of both sexes were re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor of London, at 
the famous official residence of the city, 
known as the Mansion House. After all 
the members had been personally intro- 
duced to his Honor, and refreshments 
were served, the Lord Mayor made a 
happy address of welcome, which was as 
happily responded to by Bishop A. W. 
Wilson, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. And then after wander- 
ing through the Egyptian Hall and the 
adjacent chambers, and inspecting the 
great sword and mace used on official 
occasions, and the more  magnifi- 
cent sword presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Corporation of London, with its 
entire scabbard inlaid with pearls and 
gold, the members dispersed to their 
abodes all over the great city. 

The interest in the Conference grows 
daily; and this is seen in the large as- 
semblies at nearly all of the meetings, 
and especially in those which have im- 
parted the greatest amount of informa- 
tion, and where the papers and discus- 
sions have embraced the most important 
subjects. I refer particularly to those re- 
lating to missionary methods and agen- 
cies, medical missions, the treatment of 
different forms of religious belief in 
pagan lands and the unreformed Churches 
of the Orient, the place of education in 
missionary work, the spread of Islamism, 
women’s work, the organization and gov- 
ernment of native churches, the relations 
of Home and Foreign Missions, etc. 
These subjects have been treated almost 
exclusively by experts in papers and ad- 





dresses of remarkable ability, ang the 
brief discussions, limited to tive minutes 
for each speaker, have brought ont 2 
great variety of facts, experiences and” 
opinions, which gave practical value to 
each topic. The large public meetings 
held in the great hall have been of amore 
popular nature, and have thus supplied 
demand for platform eloquence, which has 
sometimes inspired the multitudes present 
with genuine enthusiasm. But there has 
been very little, indeed scarcely anything, 
of that sort of speech-making which deals 
in sounding words and oratorical flights 
of fancy and transient impressions, Op 
the contrary, the deepest, tenderest ang 
strongest chords of spiritual earnestness 
have been struck in the most serious 
and important deliberations of the Cop. 
ference, whether in the sectional or 
general public meetings. From begin. 
ning to end-these sessions have meant 
business, the King’s business, and it has 
been in the hands of the most thoughtfy] 
and busy men of these great gatheri 

Even the daily luncheons and the break- 
fasts and the garden-parties given to the 


delegates and members have been delight. | 


fully accompanied by brief talks by many 
speakers on the chief concerns of the 
Conference; and these social reunions of 
hundreds of guests have added much to 
the spirit and happy influences of the 
whole Conference. Of these the most 
notable have been the reception given by 
the American delegates (through the 
generosity of a single one of their num- 
ber) to the delegates from Great Britain, 
at Freemason’s Hall on Friday of last 
week, and the garden-party at Dollis Hill, 
the country residence of Lord and Laiy 
Aberdeen, on Saturday afternoon. This 
last-named gathering was honored by the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who 
are neighbors of the Earl, and who 
seemed to he greatly interested in the 
occasion. Mr. Gladstone declined to 
make an address, from feelings of deli- 
cacy and restraint produced by the death 
of the Emperor Frederick, of Germany, 
and the sorrow which pervades the 

lish people in sympathy with +t : 
family. But after the entertainment m@ 
addresses were over he and Mrs. Glat 
stone kindly welcomed and shook hands 
on the piazza with the hundreds who 
gladly embraced the privilege and who 
appreciated the presence ‘‘ the Grand Old 
Man” with the Missionary Conference, 

The proceedings of the second week 
were among the most important of the 
entire Confereace, including Home Work 
for Missions, its Spiritual and Material 
Agencies, and the Missionary in Relation 
to Literature. On these subjects the pa- 
pers of most value by American writers 
were those of Dr. Pierson, of Philadel- 
phia, on the monthly concert of prayer, 
and other methods of evoking and main- 
taining intelligent and active interest in 
the work ; and by the Rev. F. F. Emer- 
son, of Newport, R. I., on our Lord’s 
teachings concerning the use and the 
abuse of money, and the responsibilities 
not only of wealth, but of all people for 
the proper employment of their pounds. 

Dr. E. W. Gilman, Secretary of the 
American Bible Society, and Prebendary 
Edmonds discussed the relation of Bible 
societies, in translations and distribution 
of the Scriptures in mission lands, with 
the knowledge and wisdom that come 
only of large experience and ample stores 
of facts, 

The evening meeting in the large hall 
was great in numbers and full of spirit 
and power. All of the speakers devoted 
themselves to one theme—* The Church’s 
Duty, and a New Departure in Missionary 
Enterprise.” The Bishop of Exeter, who 
presided, led off in an eloquent, vigorous 
and evangelical address, which prepared 
the audience for the “‘ feast of fat things” 
that followed. ButI have only space to 
say that the most telling address of the 
evening was that of the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, of New York, whose practical 
wisdom, intense earnestness, vivid illus- 
trations and impassioned delivery carried 
the great audience completely away with 
him, The “New Departure,” of which 
so much was said by every § 8 
simply a departure backwar, toward 
the consecration of all indivigual mea 
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gelizing the world, and by those simple, 
personal, direct and irresistible methods 
that were blessed by the Holy Spirit in 
primitive Christian times for the conver- 
sion of the nations, together with the ad- 
vantages to be taken of modern experi- 
ence in missions at home, and of the 
grand opportunities of the present age 
for reaching the whole world with the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Yesterday, Tuesday, was properly the 
closing day of the Conference. The sub- 
ject treated in the lower hall was * Mis- 
sionary Comity,” embracing, first, Mu- 
tual Relations, on which an admirable 
paper was read by the Rev. Dr. A.C. 
Thompson, of Boston. It was replete 
with the wisdom and sanctified common 
sense and spiritual feeling of the writer, 
and with the rich experience acquired in 
his long connection with the A. B. C., F. 
M., as one of its Prudential Committee. 
Inthe afternoon the second subject, of 
Union and Co-operation in Foreign Mis- 
sions, was discussed in two papers, the 
first by the Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D.D., 
of Newark, N. J., and the other by the 
Rev. Charles C, Fenn, Senior Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, London, 

The debates following allethe papers of 
the morning and afternoon on these 

pics, brought out from many mission- 

aries of many lands, and from officers of 
yarious missionary societies, a long series 
of facts. which seldom or never appear 
in printed reports, but which proved the 
absolute necessity of a far greater degree 
of comity at home and abroad in the prac- 
tical management of missions. Some of 
these facts were painful and even shame- 
ful manifestations of the sectarian spirit, 
and of the intrusion and confusion and 
conflicts produced by the lack of Christian 
comity. Others, tho fewer, were of 
an opposite kind, showing how, by the 
simple exercise of a right spirit and due 
regard to mutual rights, obligations and 
privileges, difficulties have been avoided 
or removed, and the work has prospered. 
Had this topic been placed earlier in the 
‘presram it would have been more thor- 
oughly ventilated. But, as it was, it has 
been the culminating point of interest 
and importance awakening more spirited 
debate, bringing out more facts, and en- 
forcing more strenuously than any other 
matter before the Conference the urgent 
need and the supreme importance of ac- 
tual union and co-operation both of the 
authorities of the home churches and the 
missions in distant lands, 
LONDON, June 20th, 1988. 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 

AT a recent meeting of the Sacred Col- 
lege the Pope declared himself opposed to 
Catholics participating in political elec- 
tions in Italy. 


....Dr. 5. L. Baldwin, of Boston, Mass. 
formerly a missionary in China, has been 
elected Recording Secretary of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society. 


....Mr. Harrison, the evangelist, closed 
his revival labors in the Jane Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, this city, last Sun- 
day night. The results are said to be 1,700 
conversions since January. Mr. Harrison 
goes next to the John Street Methodist 
¥piscopal Church. 


-...Mr. Moody’s College Eucampment for 
Bible Study opened last Saturday, and is 
continue ten days. August lst to 10th 
the Bible Conference will be held. Some 
500 students from all over the land, from 
England and from Canada, are assembling, 
and distinguished men are to be present as 
teachers; and later another important 
meeting for everybody will be held. 


--».The English press is complaining of 
the appointment of Canon Rawlinson to a 
London living, on the ground that he al- 
ready holds two positions for which he re- 
Célves $8,000 a year—one at Oxford, the other 
at Canterbury. The London benefice will 
Yield him $4,250 additional. While there are 
hundreds of starving clergymen the heap- 
ing of emoluments on one divine is held to 
be bad policy. 


_ss+sThe Pan-Anglican Synod is to con- 
sider the validity of Moravian Orders on 
which Parliament passed favorably last 
century. ( The Moravian says the Synod 


and ex parte one. »‘*It would,” it says, “‘be 
a similar phenomenon if the General Synod 
of our Church, which, however, differs from 
the Lambeth Council in being a canonically 
established and ecumenical body, were to 
undertake to pronounce an opinion on 
those difficult points in the ecclesiastical 
history of the Church of England concern- 
ing which there has been so much discus- 
sion.” 

....The Taylor Transit and Building 
Fund Society, at a recent meeting, Bishop 
Taylor present and presiding, adopted a 
resolution to the effect that the Society 
continue to hold all the dwelling-houses, 
school-houses, houses of worship and lands 
that have been or may hereafter be ac- 
quired by it in its own corporate name; 
but for the benefit and use of the schools 
and missions until responsible boards of 
Methodist Episcopal Trustees shall have 
been organized, when, according to the 
original design of this Society, the property 
shall be conveyed to such Trustees in trust 
for self-supporting missions, schools and 
churches of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


.. After a full and frank discussion of the 
subject of the re-organization of the Ameri- 
can Board, the Massachusetts Congregation- 
al General Assooiation, at its recent meeting, 
unanimously adopted the following, re- 
ported by a committee of five, Dr. Quint, 
chairman: 

“Three papers have been presented on this 
subject, giving three different views. We rec- 
ommend that these papers be printed with the 
minutes, and thereby be circulated among the 
churches. Inasmuch, however, as the President 
of the Board, in his letter of acceptance, re- 
ferred to the subject in language which inti- 
mates that he looks for some action from the 
Board itself, it does not seem wise for this Gen- 
eral Association to anticipate his expected pro- 
posals, and possibly interfere with his matured 
convictions. We therefore recommend that no 
action be taken at the present session.” 


....Reports continue to come from the 
Baltic Provinces of the heartless treatmeut 
by the Government of Lutheran pastors, 
Says a correspondent of The Interior, writ- 
ing from Reval: 

“Only a few weeks ago Pastor Christoph 
was exiled; sentenced on the strength of false 
testimony and accusation by a member of his 
congregation, without even giving the pastor or 
any of his witnesses a hearing. The gist of the 
charge agaiust the pastor was that he had said 
something derogatory of the czar. This was not 
true; nevertheless, he was sentenced to exile, 
The Russian motto is: Persecution of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and its pastors on any 
pretense. While all means are considered fair 
to make converts for the Greek Church, wo to 
that pastor who warns the members of his Lu- 
theran congreg ation against Greek proselytism 
and tells them of the momentous importance of 
such a step.” 

....Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of 
Buffalo, who went to Paris to confirm Pére 
Hyacinthe’s flock, wrote to the Archbishop 
of Paris for permission to perform the con- 
firmation rites, but received no reply. In 
his letter he said: 

“Certain of the faithful priests and laity of 
your archdiocese have complained of their des- 
titution, as deprived of your paternal care, and 
have appealed to the entire episcopate of the 
Anglo- American Church to give temporary suc 
cor in their grave necessities. To this appeal a 
fraternal answer has been made by the appoint- 
ment of a commission of bishops, of which I am 
officially president, to examine into the nature 
of these distresses and of our duty in the emer- 
gency. 

“It is not, therefore, to stimulate schism, but 
the reverse, that I have resolved to administer 
confirmation and to celebrate the offices of the 
Church among these Gallicans, unless Your 
Grace shall charitably inform me that you have 
by no means disowned them and have not failed 
to approve their fidelity to the traditions of the 
Church of France.” 


.... The Pope in an encyclical on Liberty 
says: 

* Human liberty, in individuals as in societies 
or governments, implies the necessity of con- 
forming toa supreme rational law which ema- 
nates from God. The Church is not an emeny 
of honest, legitimate liberty, but is an enemy 
of license. It condemns false liberalism or 
naturalism, which declares that there is no su- 
preme law and that every one must form his 
own faith and religion. Such doctrine tends to 
destroy the consciousness of the difference 
between good and evil, between justice and in- 
justice,and makes force the sole basis of society. 
The Church is not an enemy of democracy, and 
rejects no form of government.” 
The Encyclical has attracted much atten- 
tion. The Capitan Fracassa says that this 
utterance is no longer the majestic affirma- 
tion of the permanent lordship of the 
Church, but rather resembles the cry of a 
shipwrecked sailor who sees the waves ris- 
ing around him. The Riforma points out 
that the Pope simultaneously puts forth a 
document in which not one charge is 
brought against the Italian Government, 
and authoritatively aunounces that he has 
no intention of leaving Rome, thus contra- 
dicting personally rumors spread by his ex- 








Biblical Research. 


THE REV. H. G. ToMKINs, known as the 
author of the volume entitled “ Studies on 
the Times of Abraham,’ sends a communi 
cation to the Academy of London upon the 
recent discovery at Bubastis, in Lower 
Egypt, of the cartouches belonging to a 
hitherto unknown Hyksos Pharaoh, Raian. 
Guided by the analogy of other Hyksos 
royal names, such as Ra-set-nub, Ra-nub- 
neb, etc., he divides the name into Ra-ian 
or Ra-an, of which the first syllable would 
signify the ‘‘sun-god Ra,” and the second 
“divine one” as the Akkadian an (anna) 
orin, aroyaltitle. This is equivalent to 
referring back the origin of the Shepherd 
race of kings to a Turanian or Central Asian 
source, as already suspected and argued by 
Dr. Dawson, Miss Edwards and others from 
ethnic indications. Mr. Tomkins also recog- 
nizes in this Ra-ian the Jannos or Janiasof 
Manetho’s Fifteenth Shepherd Dynasty, re- 
ported by Josephus as immediately fol- 
lowing Apophis; but Leo Africanus does 
not name this Janias at all in his list of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty, and so his place in the 
series, indeed even his existence, must re- 
main uncertain. The Arabic historian 
Mastfidi says that the Raiydn ibn el-Walid 
who was ruler of Egypt when Joseph was 
brought into Egypt, was “son” and suc- 
cessor of an Amalekite king el-Walid who 
invaded Egypt from Syria. In this connec- 
tion a fact may be stated which seems not 
to have been yet remarked, namely, that 
the Aahmes, first king of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, who succeeded in expelling the 
Hyksos from Egypt, in his inscriptions at 
El-Kab tells us how his “father was an 
officer of King Sekenen Ra; Baba son of 
Re-an-t was his name.” In other words, 
toward the end of the Shepherd period in 
Egypt the name Ra-ian or Ra-an had be- 
come frequent enough to be given to a 
woman—the mother of Aahmes, which 
suggests that the connection of the rulers 
belonging to the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties with the Hyksos may have lain 
on the mother’s side. 


....INa recent accountof the Apostle Paul 
at Athens, before the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, at London, the Rey. James 
Marshall referred to the fact that Philos- 
tratus speaks of altars to ‘‘ unknown dei- 
ties’”’ existing at Athens, and Pausanias 
mentions altars with similar dedications at 
Phalerum, the port of Athens, and at Olym- 
pia. The occasion and reason of such ob- 
jects with such inscriptiuns, he explained 
us follows : 
‘Whenever any extraordinary portent oc- 
curred, which was attributed to supernatural 
interference, some expiation was considered 
necessary; asin the case of the Bidental, set 
upin Italy, where a thunderbolt had fallen; 
and it is plain, from numerous passagesin Livy, 
that it was a main part of the duty of the Pon- 
tifices and religious colleges to determine the 
name of the god who had made his power felt, 
and to prescribe the right mode of propitiation. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Aius Locutius, they 
named the god from his presumed act; or, be- 
ing quite at fault, they used the saving clause 
sive deo sive dew, as the Greeks used the 
ayvootw eG, or, as Epimenides advised, ro 
mpooikovTt Ge@, On the same principle a woman 
imprecating curses on her rival appeals thus to 
the deities of the hot spring: ‘ uli vos aque fer- 
ventes, sive vos Nymphas, sive alio quo nomine 
vultis appellari, uti vos eam interimatis.” And in 
other cases a similar clause is used,to make 
sure of including the object of vengeance; as 
caroners’ juries give a verdict against ‘a person 
or persons unknown,’ «nd indictments state the 
diases of the accused.” 

.... The researches of Herr G. Schumacher 
naturally would be expected to throw some 
light on the site of Bethsaida Julhias, at the 
head of the Lake of Gennesaret, but little 
is given thereby. This town is usually re- 
ferred to the mound of et-Tell, mainly on 
account of a high position commanding the 
plain, whose southwest slope exhibits some 
antique remnants, out of which the Arabs 
of the et-Tellawiyeh tribe, taking their 
name from this spot, have constructed about 
sixty winter-cabins in a careless style. A 
spring, ’Ain Miismar, flows past the foot of 
the mound, the ancient as well as modern 
water-supply, and at the present day turns 
a will at its junction with the Jordan. 
This lofty mound, because a mile and a 
quarter distant from the Lake, is considered 
to be too far inland fora fishing village; and 
therefore Herr Schumacher goes to a spot 
called El-Mes’adiyeb, now lying close to the 
Lake of Gennesaret, and one which in ear- 
lier times must have lain immediately on 
its shore. He describes it as a ruin, also 
made use of as a winter resort by the Tell- 
awiyeh Arabs.situated on an artificial eleva- 
tion in the Batihah. Its building-stones 
are mostly unhewn, and confessedly indi- 
cate no important place. A few palm-trees 


and other fruit-trees linger about the spot; 
but the place is surrounded by marshes 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ATKINS, 8S. H., ord. at Winter Harbor, Me. 

BOWEN, W. H., D.D., Middleboro, Mass., 

resigns. 

CHILD, IL., removes from Andover to Ala- 
bama, N. Y. 

ving 5 ae DE Wirt D., ord. at Burling- 
on, Ia. 

GRANT, JAMEs, W., removes from White- 

hall to Bolton Landing, N. Y 

HAMMER, J. J., ord. at Wolcott, N. Y. 

LEWIS, ANpDkEW K., ord. at Kasson, Minn. 

MATLESON, W. B., ord. at Clinton, Ia. 

METTLER, A. W., removes from Howard 

to Troupsburg, N. Y. 

RICH, J. A., removes from New Hartford 

to Preston Hollow, N. Y. 

SEARS, A. B., accepts call to Ilion, N. Y. 

SIMONS, E. D., asst. pastor Calvary ch., 

New York City, died last week, aged 49. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADKINS, JAMES B., Chicago Seminary, 

supplies atBloomington, Wis. 

BAKER, BENJAMIN F., called +o White 

City, Kan 

BOURNE, EDWARD G., Yale Valve be- 

comes instructor at Adelbert College, 

Cleveland, O. 

BROWN, OLIVER, supplles at Oneida, IIl. 

BURNHAM, CoLitins G., accepts call to 

First ch., Chicopee, Mass. 

CLEMMER, EPHRAIM B., accepts call to 

Duwns, Kan. 

CURTISS, Wm. B., died N. 

Conn., June 7th, aged 76. 

DANA, MALCOLM M. G., accepts call to Kirk 

Street ch., Lowell, Mass. 

DRAKE, CHARLES W., accepts call to 

Bridgewater, N. Y. 

DUMM, WILLIAM W., accepts call to Cha- 

grin Falis, O. 

DUNN, CHARLEs W., Chicago Seminary, 

accepts call to Lebanon, Mo. 

DYKEMAN, CHARLES F., Forest City, 

called to Witoka, Minn. 

FAY, OsmMer W., Rock Falls, called to 

Stillman Valley, Ill. 

GEORGE, WILLIAM A., ord. evangelist in 

Springfield, Mass. 

GWYNNE, FREDERIC R. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

accepts call to Clear Lake, Ia. 

HAZELTINE, HENrRy M., Monroe, accepts 

call to Oxford, Ct. i 

HARBUTT, CHARLES, accepts call to Bridg- 

ton, Me. 

mor E. B., ord. in First ch,, Halleck, 
al. 


Branford, 


HUTCHINS, Ropert G., accepts call to 

First ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, Danby, called to H- 

lington, N. Y. 

MEANS, OLIVER W., Hartford Seminary, 

called to Enfield, Ct. 

OVIATT, T. M., accepts call to Antioch, 
Cal. 


POPE, CHARLES H., accepts call to Kenne- 

bunkport, Me. 

POUND, WILLIAM H., Oberlin 
called to Wakeman, 

PRESSEY, Epwiy §., ord. in Rockaway 
Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROSS, ALBION H., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Mazeppa, Minn. 

SMITH, RALPH J., accepts call to Nor- 
walk, O 

SNEATH, ISAIAH W., inst. in Wood Memo- 
rial ch., Cambridgeport, Mass., June 
21st. 
SPANGLER, ALPHEUs, M., ord. in Mitti- 
neague, W. Springfield, Mass. 
TIBBETTS, DALLAs D., Salem, accepts call 
to Ogden, Ia. 

VAN DALSEM, HEnry A., accepts call to 
Bloomer, Wis. 

WINCH, CALEB, M., died Corinth, YVt., 
recently, aged 65. 


College, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARBOUR, JouN, Bement, LL, accepts 
call to Mankato, Minn. 

CAMP, Epwarp H., called to Delaware 
City, Del. 

CARLISLE, J. W. F., inst. in Newburg, N. 
. 4 


DAVIS, W. H., inst. in Albany, N. Y. 

LAMPE, J. J., inst. in Christ ch., New 
York City. 

McMICHAEL, G. S., D.D., inst. in Carlin- 

_ Ville, Mil. 

THOMPSON, CHARLES L., D.D., Kansas 
City, Mo., Moderator of General As- 
sembly, accepts call to Madison Avenue 
ch., New York City. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BATES, J. M., appointed missionary at 
Valentine, Neb. 

CAMPBELI., RoBERT E., ord. priest at At- 
tica, N. Y 

COLLINS, E., ord. deacon in Detroit, Mich. 

ISAACS, EzkA, Bordentown, N. J., died 
June 25th, aged 44. 

JENKINS. J. H., hecomes assistant rector 
of St. John’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McCLEARY, J. A., ord. deacon in Detroit, 

ich. 

ROONEY, ARTHUR, ord. priest in Detroit, 
Mich. 

READ, T. R., ord. priest in Detroit, Mich. 

STRYKER, P. W.,St. Stephen’s, Beverley, 
N. J., resigns. 

TURNER, J. W., enters upon his duties as 





and is consequently unhealthy, 


rector St. Paul’s, Clinton, N. C. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 15th. 


GOD’S PRESENCE PROMISES.—Exopus 
XXXII, 12.-28. 


Notes.—‘‘Consider that this nation is thy 
people.’’—Altho they have sinned and brok- 
en a solemn covenant. ‘Carry us not 
up hence.’’—The reason is in verse 16. They 
had better miss Palestine altogether than ob- 
tain it without God’s guidance. ———"‘Show 
me, I pray thee, thy glory.”’—His idea em- 
braced something that he could see. He 
wished an ineffable brightness. God could 
not grant bim that lest he die. He gave 
him what was better, an inspiration to no- 
bler life in his goodness. “While my 
glory passeth by.’’—He does not say My 
person. It was not Jehovah, but a mani- 
festation of Jehovah that should pass by; 
aud the manifestation of Jehovah which 
Moses could see was not the most glori- 
ous, but the less glorious, called in verse 
23 his “back.” The sun is God’s glory, 
and the eye cannot gaze upon it; so here 
Moses must be protected by having his face 
covered, so as not to be blinded by God’s 
glory. 

Instruction.—Even Moses saw the im- 
possibility of bringing up a people alone 
without direct assistance from God. We 
are rather apt toimagine that because we 
live in this nineteenth century where brain 
is king over brawn, we can influence a 
people, a family, or even one child wisely 
and well without divine help, We may 
seem to succeed admirably alone, but our 
imagined success is a wretched failure in 
comparison to what we might have done 
hand in hand with Christ. 

God’s personal relationship with man as 
a unit would be almost too wonderful to be- 
lieve, had we not ourselves sufficient proof 
of the fact. Tne least remarkable thing is, 
that he knows us by name. That many do. 
But the fact of his being intimate with our 
thoughts, aspirations and pettiest conceits 
is inspiring to the pure in heart and appall- 
ing to the sinner. 

Show me thy way. Every one of us has a 
special way peculiar to himself. Each of 
them is different. Some ways are rocky 
and desperately slippery. while for many 
their ways seem to be smoothly paved, and 
all they have to dois simply to walk. But 
every way ought to be God’s way as well as 
man’s. God is infinite in his variety of 
plans for man, To find God’s way is to 
know God. To travel stedfastly in that 
way is to find grace in his sight. To make 
that way one’s own is to be one of God’s 
elect. 

The promise of the presence and rest of 
God is always comforting. The promise is 
not to the good or perfect alone, but was 
made to one of the most impulsive men in 
the world. There is plenty of danger and 
of difficulty; there are many complicated 
situations; there are an infinite variety of 
subtleties that might become temptations; 
guidance is what we always need, and that 
he has promised to give abundantly. 

Somehow the promise of rest is liable to 
be grievously misinterpreted by many ot 
the most pious Christians. These devout 
people imagine rest to be a cessation from 
toil and hardship. They think that in 
Heaven every desire will be tamely grati- 
fied. That is their ideal of rest. All given 
with no struggle to obtain it. Is notthe 
thought of rest in continual activity for 
God unfettered by any fleshly bodies rest- 
ful in itself? There God’s bidding can 
doubtless be done more cheerfully and di- 
rectly than here. Our rest will be in a lov- 
ing service intensified by wraptintelligence 
and the sight of God. 

The beauty of Moses’ prayer was its un- 
selfishness. His prayer was for the highest 
spiritual blessings for his beloved people. 
It was based upon the promises of God. 
Such prayer for beloved ones or friends 
purifies the petitioner while it strengthens 
the one for whom the prayer is offered. 

Here is an admirable refutation of the ar- 
gument of those who insist that God’s 
glory isin the last analysis selfish. ‘What 
a God,”’ they say, ‘‘to save ordamn men for 
his glory’s sake.’’ But here we see that in 
God’s estimation his glory was his goodness. 
So we, too, may have divine glory. Let’s 
try for it this week. 

Most of us are not at all inclined to be 
separated one from another. And there is 


no need of it we hope; yet there are some 
between whom a wall as high as God would 
have it should exist—between those who love 
God and those who do not. The testof dis- 
cipleship is to beapart from the world with 
the Master, even if we are alone with him. 

To be close to God is to stand upon a rock. 

Weare permitted to imagine and at times 
be a witness to the lesser glories of God— 
that is if we are on intimate terms with 
him; hardly otherwise, 











Literature. 


[ (he prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the W. 
will be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for al volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


RECENT FIvTION. 
A LIST OF SELECTED FICTION. 


AFTER a considerable delay, caused by 
the necessary care in its preparation and 
by the obligations that the months of 
greatest activity among publishing houses 
lay upon the literary department of our 
paper, we set before our readers our sec- 
ond extended ** List of Choice Fiction,” 
issued under the auspices of the ‘‘Recent 
Fiction” review—department of this jour- 
nal—for their examination,discussion and 
guidance. The interest taken in this 
‘*List” has been very gratifying; and it 
has been a matter of regret that a post- 
ponement of its appearance until this 
date proved unavoidable. In compliance 
with a very general request from corre- 
spondents and subscribers it has been de- 
cided to reprint with some revision the 
first ‘‘ List” given out by us, which met 
with so appreciative a reception; and sec- 
ond to incorporate it into those more recent 
works which we recommend to our read- 
ers and toall who are disposed ever tu seek 
a superior class of light-reading. A novel, if 
really worth perusal, deserves to be 
bought and to occupy its own number of 
square inches on the private book-shelf, 
jealously guarded as such space ever 
ought to be; and to be lent and—returned 
to the owner. Such are these books. 

It is true that there is no accounting 
for or regulating individual tastes; that 
todeclare that this or that story shall 
please is audacity, however the founda- 
tion for one’s dictum be justified. But in 
this connection we recite what was stated 
with the publication of the previous cat- 
alog: 

* In the list of a few more than one hun- 
dred novels set forth below it is not 
claimed that suchor such a story is that 
perfect and entirely remurkable one, in con- 
ception and execution, which must hold 
every intelligent reader’s respect and atten- 
tion from beginning to end without its 
flagging or any disappointment. It is 
merely claimed that this or that book ex- 
hibits a sufficient number of ‘points’ to 
rank it as decidedly superior to the novels 
of its type; orelse, that in it thereis at 
least one element that amply rewards the 
reader for his perusal and makes it worthy 
of his trial and remembrance. If he is seek- 
ing that kind of book, in the representative 
here selected, he has what ought to satisfy 
him. Nowthis one element referred to as 
the special reason for our choice, may be 
thestudy of only a single character; the 
presentment of some single emotional or 
ethical or social proposition; a peculiar 
quality or subject of humor; an historical 
portraiture; elements simply of entertain- 
ment ; or there may be more or less besides 
these in the story as well done; but such 
one element, in our judgment, saves or 
makes the story in certain instances. Hence, 
the title isivcluded as one of a ‘marked book’ 
among the thousand others of the passing 
seasons. And this selection is intended for 
the novel reader who has read a good many 
novels; who finds most of what he is un- 
lucky enough to take up such an old story 
that he wants only the best of its sort of 
book.”’ 

They are books that one can read for 
pleasure or more lasting result now, as 
genuinely as when they first left the 
press ; and which, if not yet there, the vil- 
lage or town library ought to contain in 
its fiction department, ever ransacked 
and almost always abused. 

In regard to distinguishing the types 
of the works of fiction named, the same 
system, necessarily of the briefest sort, is 
continued. We should be glad to desig- 
nate more clearly what it is in a book 
that marks it in the reviewer’s judgment 
as singular or meritorious, or otherwise sets 
itin this selection. But to do that sys- 
tematically by even a line of description 
is impracticable. 

Novels in this list which may most 
properly be called historical, are so 
designated, and are selected with special 
deference to a high standard. Any 
story or collection of stories italicized 
will be taken as possessing some decid- 
edly recondite interest, of a sort rather 





unpleasant perhaps; unique local color 
or some relation to out-of-the-way life or 
literature which suggest its appealing less 
to the American or other reader, who does 
not like “‘ a peculiar kind of abook.” Fic- 
tion so marked, the reader will do well to 
inquire about before taking. up, for it 
might have a bearing on subjects very 
little to his taste. It might have very 
much. Occasionally, too, a hint is added 
in parentheses as to the special nature of 
the story, or our cause for choosing it. 
These are all the distinctions that have 
seemed advisable to make here ; and it 
will readily be conceived that embracing 
a book under one or another is occasion- 
ally a nice question, and also that to re- 
serve our reason for including it, is a re- 
straint we often regret. The noms de 
plume originally used are retained fol- 
lowed usually by an asterisk, tho of 
coufse the identity of a writer has in 
many instances become well-recognized 
since the story appeared. 

It has been said that our list isintended 
to take in only fiction of appearance here 
within three or four years. But a few 
mentioned are of a little earlier date ; and 
recent noteworthy translations or re- 
prints of foreign novels without regard 
to the date of their appearance in the 
original are included. 

John Ward, Preacher (re- 


Hglowa)......<.05+..0- +--+. dee Deland. 
EE i Siowedccaet een F. M. C: rawford. 
To Leoward..........0.0s.- os 
A Roman Singer..... ..... ails * 
The House of a Merchant 

|, re Bishop. 


In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains (short sketches)....C. E. Craddock.* 
My Lady Pocahontas (hist.) John Esten Cooke. 


But Yet a Woman......... A. 8S. Hardy. 
The Wind of Destiny...... ~ = nd 
Bee Wee TUMOR... cccesviccccc S. W. Mitchell. 
Roland Biake.............. - & - 
The Argonauts of North 

SE eee .Bret Harte. 


(The above are published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 


Tiger Lily (short sketches).Julia Schayer. 


Valentino (hist.) ........ .W. W. Astor. 
Guerndale.... ....... ..“* J. 8. of Dale.” * 
Story of a New York 

PE, 6 cece «saneen ks” occa 


I i. wis pene naan 
In Partnersbip......... 


Weird Tales (transl.)...... Hoffmann. 
A Wheel of Fire............ Arlo Bates. 
The Last Meeting.......... Matthews. 


The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde..... R, L. Stevenson. 


Kidnapped. ;......05..s0-00- sciihtnad al 

In Ole Virginia (sketches). Harris. 
PIDs 6c ccecscscaces Robert Grant. 
A Child of the Century. ... Wheelwright. 
Seth's Brother's Wife...... Fredericks. 
DORAVOREEIG. «00.00 00ccceseed Cable. 

ON rr ” 

Roses of Shadow........... Sullivan. 
SN: useandsodcene.és nonse Harland 


(The above are published by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, New York City.) 


A Great Treason (Amer. 
+ ces ckectaametaaus Hoppus. 

aes Shorthouse. 

Hogan, M. P. (Irish life).. Hartley. 

Ismay’s Children (Irish 
eee ere - 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish.Crawferd. 

BaracinesoR........ ++ cs... 


Marzio’s Crucifix.... .... * 

My Friend Jim............ Norris. 

Frederick Hazzleden...... Westbury. 

Miss Bretherton........... Mrs. Ward. 

Robert Elsmere (relig.).... * = 

The Revolution in Tanner’s 
8 eee Rutherfurd. 


(The above are published by MacMillan & Co., 
New York and London.) 


For the Right (Austrian 


peasantry: transl.)....... C. E. Franzos. 
Sebastopol (sketches: 

Ee Tolstoi. 
Springhaven (hist.)........ R. D. Blackmore. 
Tommy Upmore............ petition: 
The Senior Partner........ Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups.... “ “ “ 
Beggar My Neighbor (Po- 

_ |, See E. D. Gerard. 
The Waters of Hercules 

SONNE... oa: sens occte * 
EE D.C. Murray. 
ik i thphnsidineoueat -. = 
Rainbow Gold............ = > “i 
9 reer 
For the Major.............. C. F. Woolson. 
ST denninishae wake odeebied collie - 
NSS BRIE. «500 osc ccccccce ae - 
The Ladies Lindores...... Mrs. Oliphant 
Dissolving Views.......... Mrs. A. Lang. 


Judith Shakespeare (hist.) Black. 
The Fall of Asgard (Scan- 


dinavian hist.)......... -Corbett. 
er © Besant. 
pS, errr L. Oliphant. 
I Ds cbvescdewsea Vernon Lee.* 
Adrian Vidal. .......0.0% 00 Norris. 


, te Howells. 








First Person Singular..... Murray. 


Demos (English Socialism) 

Captain Dangerous........ Sala. 

A Bea Queen............... Russell. 
Upon a Cast.... .......... Dunning 
By the Gate of the Sea..... Murray 
In the Golden Days (hist.). Lyall.* 
SON Ba eee ee Haggard 


Primus in Indis (hist.)..... 
(The above are published by Harper & Bros., 


New York.) 
By the Tiber (Italian social 
PE a csacedasvnddesedy. ate Miss Tincker. 
The Jewel in the Lotos 
a eee « “ 
Aurora (The same)......... sid 
I GE i nccxanedravecane 


Laura: An American Girl. E. Evans. 
A Penniless Girl (transl.)..Heimburg. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement..Carey. 

The Lady with the Rubies 


ban, anctteonidteaeho cere Marlitt. 
Saint Michael (transl.)....E. Werner. 
Don Miff (Virginian)....... ee 


The Perfect Treasure. ... Lp 1 

On This Side............... cies 

Behind the Blue Ridge.... ” 

(The above are published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


Gloria (contemporary 


Poses: woken ..Galdos. 
Leon Roch (The same)..... ad 
In Trafalgar (hist.)........ Lt 
lk ere Eckstein. 
Aphrodite (hist.)........... = 
LL See “ 
ee OS Ee re Taylor. 
Antinéus (hist.)............ > 
The Amazon (art).......... Vosmaer. 
| ee Schubin. 
The Wane of an Ideal..... Colombi. 
War and Peace (hist.).... . Tolstoi. 
Serapis (hist.).............. Ebers. 
The Bride of the Nile 

SES a koi’ Keaeoorenbs ” 
The Devil’s Portrait (Early 

Te Barrili. 


(The abeve works are invariably translations; 
and are published by W.S. Gottsberger, New 
York.) 


The Jews of Barnow (Po- 

lish sketches; trans.).....Franzos. 
The Deemater.............. Caine. 
Mrs. Lorimer. . ...Malet.* 
Colonel Enderby’ s Wife... i 
The Giant’s Robe ......... LE, Anstey * 
Vice Versa. “ 
Pepita Ximenez (trans. ). v alera 
The Virginia Comedians..J. E. Cooke 
Noble Blood................ Hawthorne 


Doctor Grattan............ Hammond. 
Donovan (relig.)...........Lyall.* 

We Two (relig.).........--- ate 

Katy of Catoctin (hist.).... Townsend. 
The Felmeres (relig.).... .. Elliott. 


A Dateless Bargain (mes- 
merism; Irish Socialism).Pirkis. 
The Romance of the Can- 
oness Grams.). ......25....5 Heyse. 
The Broken Shaft (sketches 
by various authors)...... 
The Silence of Dean Mait- 


y. 
(The above are published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York City.) 


Gideon Fleyce ...... ..... Lucy. 
In the Olden Time (hist.).. 


Hannibal of New York.... Wharton. 
CO re Norris 
No New Thing............. ” 
A Family Affair........... Conway. 
Annals of a Sportsman 

7 ON Ee eee, Tourguenieff. 
Two on a Tower............ T. Hardy. 
A Story of Carnival.... ... Hoppus. 
The City of Sarras......... W.H. Taylor. 


Daniele Cortis (trans.)....Fogazzaro. 
(The above are published by He nry Holt & Co. 
New York City.) 


My Trivial Life and Mis- 


SE on scrncs. Codkn scenes 
The Loyal Ronins (Japanese 
ee eer Shunsui. 
Kamehameha (Hawaiian 
Neca ccenresed speenanes Newell. 
A Phantom Lover.......... Vernon Lee.* 
The Bassett Claim......... Elliott. 


(The above are published by G. P. Putnams's 
Sons, New York City.) 


The Usurper (Jap. hist.; 


SS Ee Pere 
OS | eee 
A Superior Woman........ 
NL 0 oka xtovennsnien Jackson 
Treasure Island............ R. L. Stevenson 
A Year in Eden............ Preston 
A Question of Identity.... 
Some Chinese Ghosts...... Hearn. 
pT Re eer eee Bates. 


(Besides the above, there must be commended to 
the reader the fine group of translations from 
the “*Comédie Humaine,” of Balzac, * Pere 
Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” etc., etc., now in 
process of appearance, and the excellent re- 
print here of the important novels of George 
Meredith, coming successively from the same 
house— Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


The Prelate (Modern Ital- 


ti SEN cise 0 cas pve vecstes Henderson. 
Agatha Page (the same).. = 
A Woman of Honor....... Bunner. 
The Story of Margaret 

a dutta cic otudidinane ee Hayes.* 
Queen Money............ ane ee 
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Agnes Surriage (hist.) os E. L. Bynner. 
Miss Ludington’s Sister.... Bellamy. 
A Muramasa Blade (Jap- 





Wertheimber. 
A Woman's Reason........ Howells. 

A Modern Instance.......- 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
The Minister’s Charge.... 


Indian Summer..........-. 
Story of a Country Town.. Howe. 


A Moonlight DC latedens 
(The above are published by Ticknor & Co., 
Boston.) 


Anna Karénina (trans.)...Tolstoi. 


Ivan Ilyitch (trans.)........ “ 
The Marquis of Pefialta 
(trams.)...-- ---2--2er0e6 Valdés. 


Maximina (trans.)........- “ 
(The above are published by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York City.) 


Under Green Apple 
Boughs....---- 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlbut.) 
Stray Leaves from Strange 
Literature (tales)......... Hearn. 
Rutherfurd................. Bdgar Fawcett. 
Archibald Malmaison..... Hawthorne. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 


The Captive of Fire (trans. 
from the Japanese).... .. Bakin. 
(Boston: Lee, Shepard & Dilkingham.) 
Jan Vedder’s Wife......... Barr. 
The Bowof Orange Ribbon ‘ 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


re -Quincey, 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


Without Blemish.......... Mrs. Walworth. 
(New York: Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


+> 
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CRITICAL NEW TESTAMENT RE- 
SEARCH. 


HOLTZMANN’s Einleitung to the New 
Testament, one of the series of critical 
handbooks published by Mohr, in Freiburg, 
im Breisgau has already reached its sec- 
ond edition. Of Harnack’s “‘Dogmengeschi- 
chte,”also belonging to this series,the second 
volume has just appeared. In Weiss’s 
Einleitung to the New Testament we have 
the results and ripe scholarship of nearly 
four decades of close detailed research. 
Weizsacker’s ‘A postolische Zeitalter’’ con- 
tains the critical views which the writer, 
after occupying Baur’s chair in Tibingen 
fora quarter of a century, characterizes as 
thoutcome of his special studies. The 

last of these leading works, ‘Das Urchris- 
tenthum,’’ by Professor O. Pfleiderer,of Ber- 
lin, is marked by even greater independ- 
ence than were his Hibbert lectures three 
years ago. Other works alliedin spirit and 
contents to these are the ‘‘ Commentary on 
Romans,” by Holsten, of Heidelberg; 
“Paulus von Damaskus bis zum Galater- 
brief,” by the uncompromising veteran of 
the Tiibingep school, Professor Volkmar, 
of Ziirich ; the study on the date of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by Professor L. Paul, in 
which the singular proposition is main- 
tained that Justin Martyr knew nothing of 
our present gospels, and that these, there- 
fore,cannot antedate 130 A.p. Still other 
titlescould be mentioned. 

Notwoof these works agree throughout 
in method or results, and yet all have one 
ideal or, at any rate, a certain phase of the 
one ideal. Essentially the object is the 
Same as that of Old Testament criticism, 
with which American readers are better ac- 
quainted than with critical New Testamen 
investigation. The radical difference of the 
modern critical method is that it seeks to go 
behind the biblical evidences. 

Notonly Holsten and Volkmar, but Weiz- 
tcker also have in principle returned to 
thestandpoint of Baur, altho they do not 
accept some of the extreme views enter- 
tained by the latter. But the principle of 

tendency criticism’ kas been in a large 
Measure revived, especially by Weizsacker 
Mtegard to Acts, and by Volkmar in re- 
kard to both of Luke’s and some of Paul’s 
Writings. The character of this “ tendency 
friticism’” is generally misunderstood. 
Baur’s ideas were that the Christianity of 
Christ was but a slightly spiritualized form 
of Judaism; that Paul introduced the prin- 
Ciples of universality and ef justification by 
faith; that these two Christianities, the Ju- 

ticand the Gentile, antagonized each 

T, until a compromise was effected and 
Meslted in the Catholic Christianity of the 
end of the second century. ‘These processes 
schools of Christianity Baur contended 
‘a0 still be traced in the New Testament 
writings, and each of these exhibits some 
Pecial «* tendency” in the line of this devel- 
pment. Thus Matthew is the Judaistic 
Gospel, Luke the Gentile. The Actsis a com- 
— document which endeavors to hide 
€ existence of earlier controversies be- 
ag the two branches, and thus has little 
historic value. Of all the New Testa- 

~ ab writings only Romans, the two Corin- 





. 





thians and Ephesians were written by the 
authors and at the time they claim for 
themselves. 

‘These ideas, only not in their extreme de- 
velopment, have been taken up by Weiz- 
sacker again. The modifications, however, 
are only those of degree, and not of kind, 
nor does he present a system, rounded in all 
particulars, as a result, as did his predeces- 
sor. ‘Tbis new departure, or rather partial 
return to deserted landmarks, is all the 
more noteworthy because, by common con- 
sent, New Testament criticism had, since 
Baur’s death in 1860, been shifting its basis 
more and more from that of the Tibingen 
critic, and some of the newer works, espe- 
cially Harnack’s, have thoroughly under- 
mined the central position of Baur—name- 
ly, thas the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment books is the result of a controversy 
and a compromise between Judaistic and 
Gentile Christianity. Hilgenfeld and 
Ritschl were the first to seek new paths. 
The latter, now best known as the head of 
the anti-metaphysical dogmatic school, in 
his work on the origin of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, claimed that the latter was a “ de- 
generated Paulinism’’ (verschlechteter 
Paulinismus). He reduced to a minimum 
the Juaaistic element in ancient Christian- 
ity, and defined the influence of the latter 
as having modified the high ideals, doctri- 
nal and ethical, of original Paulinism. He 
thus transferred the center of development 
to the Gentile Christianity of Paul, which, 
in the Catholic Christianity of the New 
Testament writings, is retained in a degen- 
erated form. 

Harnack, the Marburg historian, is gen- 
erally and correctly considered a member of 
Kitschl’s dogmatic school. Butin his his- 
torical investigations in regard to primitive 
Christianity, he has gone his own way. He 
too starts out, not from the Judaistic but 
from the Gentile side, and assigns to the 
latter the predominating influence in the 
formation and development of Christian 
doctrine. The characteristic feature of his 
work is, that he claims that Greek philoso- 
phy and thought have not merely been the 
formative principle in the process of evolv- 
ing the New Testament teachings, but have 
also contributed in material and substance 
to this evolution. In this way the original 
Christianity of Christ underwent serious 
modifications, 

Side by side with these attempts there 
have been others made more independent 
ofthe “‘ism” of a particular school. The 
theologians of the Protestantenverein have 
always gone their own way and have done 
so here too. Weiss, of course, does not be 
long to this side. He is doubtless to be 
considered a good representative of the 
mediating theology, prevailing at most of 
the Prussian universities. His methods 
are extremely critical, but his results have 
surprised friend and foe by their conserva- 
tive character. He vindicates authenticity 
for nearly all the New Testament writings, 
even for the Pastoral Epistles of Paul. His 
skepticism, however, is strong in regard to 
the history of the canon. 

Of the Protestant Association men 
Pfieiderer is a good representative. While 
Ritschl’s school builds upon Kant’s moral 
and mental philosophy, the majority of this 
party build upon Hegel and his panthe- 
ism. Pfleiderer’s results as to the character 
of original Christianity do not differ mate- 
rially from those reached by Harnack, tho 
his method of reaching them ishisown. In 
a number of important points he has de- 
parted from the positions taken by him in 
his Hibbert lectures on Paulinism. 
> 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


The Century has printed several articles 
of interest to students of the International 
Sunday-scbool Lessons. The July number 
offers another of these papers, written by 
Mr. Edward L. Wilson, and illustrated with 
engravings made from his photographs. It 
describes a journey from the Red Sea to 
Mount Sinai, following the course which is 
supposed to have been taken by the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and includes a description of 
the ascent of the mountain. Among the 
illustrations are a view of the site of the 
battle between Israel and Amalek, and of 
the Plain of Assemblage as seen fram the 
Rock of Moses on Mount Sinai. 

George Kennan’s Siberian paper is called 
“The Steppes of the Irtish,’”’ and includes 
au account cf a long ride in an out-of-the- 
way part of Siberia, among the Kirghis and 
the Tartars. 

In the article on “ Boston Painters and 
their Paintings,’’ by William Howe Downes, 
in the month’s Atlantic, the writer says of 
Gilbert Stuart: 

“Frank and hearty, like himself, his por- 
traits are full of robust. character. For the 
purity of their color and the freshness and 








transparency of their fiesh tints, his heads will 
be always remarkable. He never spoiled them 
by over-elaboration, for he knew when to leave 
them. ‘Let nature tell in every part of your 
painting,’ was one of his counsels to young 
artists; ‘be ever jealous about truth in paint- 
ing.’ He forbade his pupils to blend their 
colors, and the admirable condition of his own 
works to-day proves that he practiced what he 
preached in this regard. He was in some 
respects more modern than his time, and un- 
doubtedly partook of the tendencies and aims 
which distinguish the intelligent realists of the 
present period. He had the happy faculty of 
suggesting much by a slight touch, and did only 
what he could do well.” 


- In Lippincott’s Magazine Wm. Henry 
Bishop contributes the complete novel en- 
titled ‘‘ The Yellow Snake,” a story of mys- 
tery and adventure. ‘‘My Experience as 
an Adventuress” is the title of a highly 
amusing (anonymous) sketch describing 
the misadventures and makeshifts of a 
literary woman fighting her way. 

Mr. Orby Shipley, English convert, con- 
tributes an article to the July number of 
The Catholic World on “A Catholic As- 
pect of Home Rule.” It is a calm yet forci- 
ble statement of the difficulties which beset 
the question of Irish rights and English 
wrongs, and as the first of a series of arti- 
cles tending to establish the justice of the 
Irish claim to autonomy, it is devoted to a 
clearing-up of these difficulties. 

Mr. Fred. Kitton, who is thoroughly 
posted on all matters relating to the late 
Charles Dickens, has a paper on ‘‘ The Un- 
familiar Portraits’’ of the novelist in the 
July number of the Magazine of Art. 
There are balf a dozen interesting repro- 
ductions given in this number, and more 
are to follow. In the same issue George 
Frederick Watts writes on the ‘ True Aims 
of Art.” 

The July number of The American Mag- 
azine is prepared with a view of making it 
appropriate for summer reading. There is 
asymposium discussion, by the leading 
American authors, of the Chace Interna- 
tional Copyright Bill. Frederic G. Mather 
contributes an amusing and interesting 
description (fully illustrated) of New Eng- 
land Singing Schools as they flourished 
sixty or seventy years ago. Mrs. Charlotte 
Reeve Conover furnishes an illustrated 
paper on ‘‘ Housekeeping by the United 
States Government,”’ describing the Veter- 
ans’ Home near Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Admiral Dahlgren a short story entitled 
“A Night’s Adventure.”’ 

In Scribner’s (an excellent number), 
“Life and Travel in Modern Greece,”’ is an 
entertaining account of a trip through a 
country not very familiar to American 
travelers. The author, Thomas D. Sey- 
mour, Professor of Greek at Yale College, 
Member of the American Archeological 
Institute andone of the ardent promoters 
of the American school at Athens, is 
especially well-fitted to write on this sub- 
ject. His account is crowded with informa- 
tion not ordinarily accessible, and gives 
vivid pictures of the customs and habits of 
the people. The illustrations include a 
number of striking character drawings by 
F. D. Millet. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for July opens 
with the first chapters of a newserial by 
Kate Eyre, the popular author of ‘A Step 
inthe Dark.”’ It is called ‘‘ For the Good of 
the Family,” and it opens briskly and well. 
**A 1 at Lloyds” is the title of an entertain- 
ing paper descriptive of Lloyd’s famous 
shipping house. 

In the Magazine of American History, 
the second paper of the issue, is a scholarly 
essay on ‘‘The Contivental Congress,” by 
Judge William J. Bacon, of Utica, abound- 
ing with information that would do good 
service if placed in the hands of every 
youth in the land. “‘ Personal Recollections 
of Andrew Johnson,” a sketch by the Hon. 
Charles K. Tuckerman; “‘ Kast Tennessee 
One Hundred Years Age,’’ by Senator Jo- 
seph 8. Fowler; ‘‘ A Chapter in the History 
of Spain,” by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Mad- 
rid; ‘‘Washington’s Diary for August, 
1781,” from the manuscript collections of 
General Meredith Read, now in Paris, are 
supplementary papers, and there are many 
additional contributions of vital interest. 

In Woman, one especially interesting pa- 
per is the one which gives some “ Recollec- 
tions of Cobden,” by Dorothy Nevill. An 
account of Marie Bashkirtseff is als) no- 
ticeable; a young Russian painter, who, if 
she looked like her portrait, must have been 
unusually pretty. ‘‘ Women Club Life” is 
discussed hy Amy Leoy, who proves beyond 
peradventure that if women are to do men’s 
work they should have some of the com- 

forts of men’s lives. 

The Art Journal this month prints con- 
tributions by Edward Roberts, Laura Dyer, 
Lady Colin Campbell (on ‘‘The Herkomer 





Play ’’), anda paper ‘‘ A Foreign Artist and 


Author in England,” by M. Villars. It is, 
onthe whole,a good and well-composed 
number. 
RE EE RR 

A VAST complexity of symbolism stands 
between the Rev. Abiel Silver and his read- 
ers in the process of getting into the 
real meaning of his volume of sermons, 
The Holy Word in its Own Defense. This 
symbolical system once mastered, the 
reader is provided with the clew to the 
preacher’s doctrine of correspondences and 
finds himself following asuggestive thinker 
who is rich in spiritual conceptions of a 
high order. As an example of his manner 
of dealing with biblical difficulties we quote 
at length from the sermon on ‘*‘ Jonah and 
the Whale,” tho we cannot at all accept 
the author’s theory of biblical interpreta- 
tion: 


“Thus Jonah was fairly on board the ship of 
naturalism, sailing for Tarshish, or going away 
from the Lord. The mariners, to manage the 
ship, were all the best natural principles of his 
mind. They were principles which stil! had in 
them some natural good—some regard for Na- 
ture’s God. The sea upon which he was sailing 
was the general sea of his own knowledge. And 
while thus going his own way, in the absence 
of God and his laws, a storm of warring ele- 
ments arose, in the sea of his self-wisdom; and 
doubts and darkness came over the horizon of 
his mind. This condition called up into action 
all the remaining principles of good in his soul. 
These principles of good began to feel that their 
ship of naturalism was trembling, and ready to 
break to pieces. But Jonah’sself-wisdom over- 
ruled. By this we are taught that Jonah’s nat- 
ural judgment was losing all confidence in any 
religion whatever. The mariners—the better, 
active principles of his natural heart—were 
contending against his skepticism of the head 
and its evils; and the sea of his whole mind was 
in commotion. Thus it is that when we delib- 
erately turn away from the Lord, and disre- 
gard the better principles of our heart, and let 
the external and selfish judgment rule, we 
come into great darkness and distress. Such 
was Jonah’s mental condition. 

“In this state of mind he says: ‘Take me up, 
and cast me forth into the sea.’ That is, the 
external man, the natural reason, says to the 
deeper and better principles, Let me go my own 
way—cast me into the sea; I will rest in my own 
wisdom; my own self-knowledge is sufficient 
for me—I know best. Thus the selfishness of 
the natural man ruled; the better principles or 
remains gave up, and Jonah became immersed 
in the sea of his own false views. In this con- 
dition, the narrative says: ‘The Lord had pre- 
pared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.’ But 
the Lord is often said, in the Word, to do what 
he permits, only, to bedoene. So the Lord per- 
mitted Jonah to be swallowed by the fish of his 
own production; by his own skepticism. For 
this great fish was false science. It was com- 
plete infidelity. Jonah may be said to have 
come to the conclusion that the outward senses 
of man tell us all that we can know; that the 
Bible is a dark fable; that Nature is all there is; 
and that man ends his existence with the death 
of the body.” 


The volume is published by the Massachu- 
setts New Church Union. 


....The concluding chapter of Stepniak’s 
last volume on The Russian Peasantry; 
Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life 
and Religion, is devoted to ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Russian History.”’ This is a phrase 
which happily expresses the quality 
in all these Russian pen-pictures which 
have held the public.interest so long. No- 
where else is the tragic element in life so 
strong. The life itself in its surroundings, 
in its preceding conditions, its aims, its 
faith, its religious, ethical and intellectual 
substance is wholly unique,but with all that 
varies there remains a large residuum 
which repeats the old story and contains in 
it the old tragic pathos. Russian peasant life 
has been ‘‘investigated’’ beyond endurance. 
With such a flood of observers let loose upon 
it there is reason to fear that its old unself- 
conscious development will disappear. The 
authors have gained by it, however, and 
Stepniak in particular. His present vol- 
ume is simply a working up of what re- 
mained on his hands of studies among the 
peasantry by other observers. Like his 
other volumes it is carefully done, minite, 
vivid and realistic. Weare now tolerably 
familiar with this style, but were this his 


first book we should say that it 
presented a picture which did not 
have its counterpart in literature. 


(Harper & Brothers.) Quite different in 
its aim and purpose but still maintaining a 
general resemblance in style and treatment 
is At Home and in War, 1853-1881: Rem- 
iniscences and Anecdotes by Alexander 
Verestchagin. An authorized translation 
of this volume by Isabel F. Hapgood comes 
to us from Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Miss 
Hapgood’s work is directly from the Rus- 
sian original, and not through a French in- 
termediary. She understands Russian well, 
and translates with accuracy as well as 
spirit. The Reminiscences are minute as 








miniatures and faithful as Dutch pictures, 
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They begin with the author’s childhood; 
and as he has had in his family men distin- 
guished in various ways, art as well as war, 
there is much which is worth being re- 
called, The interest of the two Parts,which 
describe military movements, center in the 
operations around Plevna in the late 
Turko-Russian War and the movement to 
Constantinople. Part IfI describes events 
in the Tekke expedition and the capture of 
Geok-Tepe all in the same minute, detailed 
and realistic manner. The book cannot be 
recommended as giving any adequate con- 
ception of the larger movements and opera- 
tions of the war, but it is wonderful as a 
series of pictures of what went on under 
the eye of one actor in the events, and he an 
officer of more or less distinction. 


....The late W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., 
LL.D., was recognized during his lifetime 
both asa preacher in the Congregational 
pulpits in Edinburgh aud as Principal of 
the Theological Hall (or seminary) of the 
Congregational churches in Scotland. He 
particularly endeared himself to the young 
men who came into his lecture-room, and 
tho he made no claims to be a theologian 
of original powers, his method of present- 
ing a subject and elaborating his own po- 
sition were considered to indicate great 
force, independence and theological pene- 
tration. His theological lectures are now 
published in two volumes octavo under the 
title A System of Biblical Theology in 
Two Volumes. The work in its present 
form owes much to the editor, the Rev. 
James Ross, of Glasgow, who has bestowed 
no little thought aud well-directed labor on 
the preparation of Dr. Alexander’s volu- 
minous manuscript. There are indications 
of independence throughout the volume, 
as, ior example, in the treatment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the relation of the 
race to Adam, and the statement of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. In general Dr. 
Alexander adhered to the old lines of 
thought, and to judge him by his criticisia 
of McLeod Campbell, of Dr. Bushnell, and 
of Maurice, was not altogether able to ap- 
preciate a line of thought that was outside 
of his own drift. He excels, however, in 
the power of statement. In general we 
should say that the merit of his volume lay 
in its character as an epitome of condensed 
statements of various doctrinal views. Dr. 
Alexander himself disliked systematic or 
dogmatic theology as such, and preferred 
to keep his terminology close to the fount- 
ain of truth by calling what he taught Bib- 
lical Theology. It is, however, essentially 
a reasoned system and the effect of the 
name is principally seen in acertain breadth 
which gives hospitable entertainment be- 
tween the same covers to a wide range of 
more. or less conflicting theological opin- 
ion. The principal merit of the book is its 
suggestiveness. It may not always formu- 
late a satisfactory statement, but it gener- 
ally puts the reader in a position to arrive 
vither by his own reflection or by aid of the 
book at a view which is at least reasonably 
satisfactory. (Scribner& Welford.) 


...-The Hibbert Lectures for 1886, only 
published this year (Scribner & Welford), 


*on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 


Iilustrated by Celtie Heathendom, could 
have come but from one author, John Rhys, 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Ox- 
ford. It is a pioneer work in the field of 
Celtic mythology, and is a monument of 
learning and conscientious scholarship. 
Professor Rhys has gone over the whole 
work and recast much of it for the press, 
He has made it a mine of erudition and of 
vigorous philolgical and mythological com- 
parison. His own standing in the depart- 
ment of Sanscrit scholarship is so strong as 
to give him unrivaled qualifications for do- 
ing what can be done to establish the con- 
nections so far as traces of them remain be- 
tween the Celt and the Aryan. Professor 
Khys’s success in the present volume is such 
as to encourage the belief that definite re- 
sults may ultimately be obtained, as, for 
example, in his guess that Mananydan’s 
ghastly bone-prison is the Welsh counter- 
part of the Labyrinth of Minos in Crete for 
the imprisonment of the boys and giris des. 
tined by him for the monster in its central 
recesses. So, too, Professor Rhys finds a 
general resemblance in the cosmogonic or 
theogonic ideas of the Celtic and Aryan 
races which is at least promising for a be- 
ginning. The Lectures are very full, and 
contain much matter which was not in 
them as delivered. Two additional lectures, 
which were appended to the course on the 
Arthurian Legend, will be published sepai- 
ately in connection, as we understand, with 
wu volume in preparation by the same author 
on the “‘ Dark Divinities of the Celts.”” We 
have no room for the careful notice the 
contents of the above volume entitles it to, 
and will only add that this exploration of 


Celtic mythology is the exploration of a 
new and promising field in which there is 
much reason to believe will be found traces 
of facts whosé evidences have long dis- 
appeared from the Aryan remains and are 
only known conjecturally. 


...» The Rev. 8S. G. Burney, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Theology in Cumberland Uni- 
versity, is the author of a volume on the 
Atonement, Soteriology: The Sacrificial, in 
Contrast with the Penal, Substitutionary 
and Merely Moral or Exemplary Theories 
of Propitiation. This isa long title but it 
has the merit of explaining the point of the 
book, at least on its negative side. Dr. 
Burney wholly denies in this volume the 
presence of any penal element in the work 
of Christ, and is no more friendly to sub- 
stitution in any of the senses in which it has 
been taught, nor to the so-called New Eng- 
land Governmental or Exemplary view. 
We must admit that he argues with great 
force as agaiust these interpretations of the 
work of Christ, and so indeed do all who un- 
dertake to dwell on the weak points of these 
doctrinal interpretations. It is a very easy 
matter to do this. The difficulty begins 
witb the attempt to displace the old theo- 
ries with something better. When hetakes 
upthis work Dr. Burney fares like all the 
rest. He grows vague, indefinite, and as it 
seems to us, confused. His theory ifcarried 
out would probably end in some form of the 
moralinfiuencetheory. Heis not, however, 
the only theologian who has felt that if he 
could explain the Unio mystica, the mysti- 
cal union of Cbrist with the Church or with 
the individual believer, he could lay bare 
the inner nature of his atoning efficiency. 
If this is to ke his chosen path of specula- 
tion, and it is both noble and legitimate, we 
suggest that he should abandon the word 
** Atonement’”’ and with Ritschl] displace it 
with ‘“‘Redemption’”’; for that line of re- 
flection and study, whatever it may render, 
will plainly never leadto anything which 
can be properly called an atonement, any 
more than it will yield a penal satisfaction 
or substitution. The great defect with all 
these non-penal methods is a failure to 
comprehend what is involved in law and 
penalty. McLeod Campbell is thus far the 
only thinker in this class who had adequate 
conceptions on this point. (Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House: Nashville, 
Tenn. $1.50.) 


....We can commend to our readers the 
unpretentious but high-minded, judicious 
and thoroughly excellent little practical 
hand-book, The Science of Politics, by 
Walter Thomas Mills, a writer on the edi- 
torial staff of the Prohibition organ, The 
Voice. Mr. Mills would, perhaps, be criti- 
cised as not being up on all the refinements 
of scientific statecraft. He does not seem 
to us to understand fully the theory of the 
Ballot Reform Act agitation. His volume 
is rather “ stalwart” in its character, but it 
is also stauch and has the independent 
mind and the incorruptible citizen behind 
it. The political philosophy of the book is 
rooted in ethics and religion. His concep- 
tion of political parties is the true concep- 
tion, and while the author is evidently no 
impracticable reformer, and while he recog- 
nizes the personal sacrifices that are often 
the price one has to pay for united action, 
he gives a definition of the citizen and of 
his civic duties, which would save him from 
party domination. The manual has a 
common-sense ring and character and speaks 
out for the right kind of sturdy citizenship. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. 41.00.) Toe young 
people will find a capital illustrative exposi- 
tion of the Government under which we are 
living in Civics for Young Americans; or, 
First Lessons in Government, by Wm. M. 
Giffin, A.M. The theory of our system of 
government is made clear as light and of 
its comparative relations with other forms 
of government. The little book is elemen- 
tary and simple, without loss of dignity, and 
is in all respects a success, The author has 
a happy knack of illustrating his point by 
an anecdote. (A. Lovell & Co. Pnice, fifty 
cents.) 





.... Readers interested in the present po- 
sition of the question how far scientific in- 
vestigation has affected the biblical theory 
of the origim of man will be glad to have 
their attention -directed to a volume con- 
servative in its conclusions but fair and 
liberal in its methods, Man a Revelation 
of God, by the Rev. G. E. Ackerman, D.D. 
The volume shows plainly enough that its 
author is not an original investigator in the 
departments of knowledge on which heis 
compelled to draw. But he has read widely 
and made a conscientious attempt to weigh 
evidence. He writes with the honest. desire 
to help the doubter over his difficulties and 
does not for his first step conceal or deny the 





existence of those difficulties, His positionas 


wa 


to Evolution is substantially the same asSir 
William Dawson’s, whom he closely follows. 
The volume is an interesting survey of the 
indications of supernatural mind in the 
physical structure, speech, mental char- 
acteristics, moral nature, achievements and 
aspirations of man. (Phillips & Hunt. 
$1.50.\———The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 
for 1888, delivered by Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son, Bishop of Mississippi, and are pub- 
lished by Whittaker in a neat volume 
under the title of The World and the King- 
dom. They give a suggestive and animat- 
ing view of the gradual evolution and up- 
building of the kingdom of righteousness 
in the world. The Kev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s People’s Bible Discourses upon 
Holy Scripture has now advanced to Vol. 
VIII, which covers the portion of Scripture 
from I Kings xv toI Chronicles ix. (Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1.50 per vol.) 





.... So far as we know, the first intruduc- 

tion the Danish author, Peder Mariager, 

has had to the American public is in the 

translation by Mary J. Saffurd of his Pic- 

tures of Hellas; Five Tales of Ancient 

Greece. These stories are an attempt on 

the part of a modern scholar to do what no 

Greek author ever thought of doing—to 

give a picture of the ordinary social and 

domestic life of the Greek people in the age | 
towhich they refer. Art and architecture , 
layished their resources on the temples aud 

public buildings. The State was all and | 
the home nothing. The citizen was not | 
allowed to place even a gable on his private | 
house. What we know of private life in 

the blooming age of Hellas has had to be 

gleaned by the hardest. These stories, 

tho of course romantic in their e}aboration 

and details, are wrought out in fidelity to 

the life of the times, and on a background 

of historic fact. They are five in number, 

and are designed to represent characteristic 

phases of the old Greek life. The tales are 

recited in an archaic style whose quaint- 

ness assists the illusion, and readily trans- 

ports the reader into the atmosphere of this 

remote and strange life. Readers who 

have felt the charm of Becker’s “Gallus,” 

of ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” of ‘*‘Hypa- 

tia” or of such more recent reproductions 

of ancient life as ‘‘ The Epicureans,” wil! 

enjoy this far less pretentious collection. 

(William 8S. Gottsberger.) 


....The three volumes of Ebrurd’s Apol- 
ogetics; or, the Scientific Vindication of 
Christianity, from Numbers XXIX, XXX 
and XXXI of Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. The translation is done by the Rev. 
John Macpherson, who has rendered the 
original with accuracy and into good idio- 
matic English. In these three volumes 
Ebrard bas subjected the history of civiliza- 
tion and religion among mankind to a 
searching examination, and denies that 
they contain evidence to support the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis of a natural advance 
from Fetichism to Polytheism and on to 
Monotheism, He asserts, on the contrary, 
that this exhaustive examination indicates 
“Among all the peoples of the heathen 
world a decided tendency to sink from an 
earlier and relatively purer knowledge of 
God.”’ He declares that the result of his 
wide studies places the unity of the human 
race and the unity of its primitive tradi- 
tions beyond doubt. In connection with this 
he does not hesitate to take the position 
that ‘‘diverse’’ peoples sprung from the most 
diverse stems, have the remembrance of one 
common primitive history of their common 
ancestry, and that this common ground in 
their reminiscence extends down exactly to 
the building of the tower and tbe confusion 
of language, and no further.” In the two 
following sections he proceeds to treat brief- 
ly the redemptive acts of God in human 
history and their effects on that history.. 
(Scribner & Welford.) 


....The Chautauqua Series of manuals 
and reading books is rapidly acquiring the 
proportions of a universal series. The 
latest addition is a convenient Outline His- 
tory of Greece, by John R. Vincent and 
James R. Joy. It is based upon the larger 
works and standard manuals, and is the ex- 
pansion of the much smaller text-book of 
Greek History prepared for the same course 
by Dr. Vincent. (Phillips & Hunt. 50 cents.) 
——No attempt to teach science is made 
in McGuffey’s Natural History. Readers 
which are composed of graded selections on 
natural history subjects charm rather for 
their literary than their scientific merit. 
The series is edited by John Monteith, 
M.A., late Superintendent of Schools at 
St. Louis, and the last number in it is 
Living Creatures of Water, Land and 
Air, arranged for the Fourth Reader 
Grade. The Reader is neatly illustrated 
aid published in good form by Van Ant- 





....-The peculiarity of Mrs. 8. T. Rop i 


coo] refreshments but of lighter summ 
dishes that would not only attract the appe- 
tite in hot weather, but which do not require 
the amount of heavy labor in hot kitcheng 
and over hot stoves which goes irto the 
usual preparation of dinners. Mrs, 

has previously published the “ Philadelphia 
Cook Book” andasmall brochure on *“ Gap. 
ning and Preserving.” (Philadelphia: 
Arnold & Co.) “The Kitchen Edition” 
of Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook-Bouk, by Lydia 
Shillaber with a humorous introduction by 
“Mrs. Partington,” will be found a reper- 
tory of well-tested and well-urranged recipes 
and directions. Itcovers the ground from 
breads and soups to miscellanies for the 
sick room, and is arranged for the require- 
ments and appointments of American 
households. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Cp, 
$1.25). 





— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE promised “‘ List of Selected Fiction* 
appears in this issue of the paper (as will be 
observed elsewhere). 





....The July number of Ticknor’s paper- 
covered novels are the Helen D. Brown’s 
““Two College Girls’ anda W. D. Howells 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham.” 


....Prof. A, S. Hardy, author of “ But 
Yeta Woman,”’ has written for the Atlantic 
Monthly a serial story entitled ‘ Pagge 
Rose,” which will begin in the September 
number. 


.--Mrs. Blake has made an enviable 
reputation as a staff correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, and is recognized as a 
favorite contributor to a number of our 
best magazines and papers. 


...-The publishing house of Lee & 
Shepard has now in press and ready for 
issue, a new volume of travels throngh 
our sister republic, entitled ‘‘ Mexico; Pic- 
turesque, Political, Progressive,’’ the joint 
work of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, of this 
city, and Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, of 
Chicago. 


.... Kegan Paul, French & Co., of London, 
have just brought out a careful translation 
of Carl Locher’s treatise “An Exglanation 
of the Organ Stops; With Hints 1a Mie 
ive Combination,” translated <M Agnes 
Schauenburg. It is a standard manual and 
merits a wide examination by American 
musicians. 


....-Mrs, Sullivan is an editorial writer 
and an art eritic on the Chicago Tribune, 
and was for mapy years on the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Herald.~ Mrs. Sullivan 
was one of the forty writers employed in 
preparing the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and sheds also the author of one of the pop- 
ular works on the [rish question, “Ireland 
of To-day.” 


.... The time for the Lothrop “ Literature 
Prize Competition” has been extended to 
December Ist, in order to give school-people 
the summer vacation and the fall for the 
preparation of manuscripts. It is open to all 
}—children, students and professors in our 
' public schools, colleges and institutions of 
| learning (Sunday-schools included), and to 
them only. 


. 


...-A volume of short stories is aboutt 
be issued by David McKay, Philadelphia 
| entitle 1 ‘* The Septameron.”’ Thestories art 
respectively, ‘‘ Boscobel,” “A Symphony,” 
** Hazard,” ‘The Lost Elixir,” ** Parthen- 
ope’s Love,” ‘Villa Vielle’s One Mys 
tery,” and ** An Old Town Tale ”; apd their 
authors are seven Philadelphians, know 
more or less by literary work which bas 
gained acceptance. 


....That sprightly little humorous sheets 
Tid-Bits, has made an admirable and wel- 
come change in converting itself to Time 
thus getting rid of a name more gastronomi¢ 
than graceful, and at the same time adopt 
ing an expanded and handsomely elabo- 
rated outward dress. The tasteful appear 
ance of the paper will be augmented by 
colored press-work. 

....D, C. Heath & Co. will publish at once 
Volume II. cf Dr. Bernhardt’s “Novelletten 
Bibliothek.” It will contain six short stories 
from the pen of well-known contemporary 
novelists. The stories are selected with ref- 


P — f 
erence to simplicity of style and wealth 0 
phraseology, are .. a lighter and rome 
cheerful vein than those in the first volum' 
of the same series. 


.... The correspondence between the Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth and Voltaire has just 
been translated and published for the frst 


time in English by Messrs. Scribner & Wel- 
ford. This house discovered that # 
edition of 15,000 copies was required to sup” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Im portant New Books. 


Principles and Practice of Morality; 
or, Ethical Principles Iqcusced and Applied. By 
E.G. ROBINSON, D.D,, LL.D “President of Brown 
University. $1 50. 
Institutes of General History. 

For the use of School and College Classes, and gen- 
eral readers and students of History. By E. BEN- 
JAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Professor of ny 
sa Brown University. i2mo, cloth, 452 pages. 


Studiesin Civil Government. 
Achoice new text-book in civil government. For 
the useof High and Grammar School Classes. By 
WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D., Boston, Editor of 
Education. 94 cents. 


The SC Histeliations, and How to 


a PECK, F.R.A.S. Fu'ly Illustrated, 


«*s For sate by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
Special torme jor introduction. Send for our Catalogue. 


SILVER.BURDETT & CO.. Feblishere, 
% BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


NEW EDITION. 


Jesus Christ in the Old 
Testament ; 


Or, The Great ne a By W. H. 
THOMSON, M.A., M.D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica aud Therapeutics, Medical 
Department University of New York. 
Pp. 472. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The publishers desire to call the attention of all 
who are interested in Bible study to Prof. Thomson’s 
work on Christ in the Old Testament as particularly 
adapted for a want long felt in Bible teaching through- 
outthe country, While the literature for children 
in Sunday-schools is very extensive, there is com- 
paratively little that is specially designed for the 
Bibleclass which aims to meet the requirements of 
\hose who are entering upon the age when they must 
\earntothink for themselves on religious subjects. 
Yor anumber of years Prof. Thomson conducted a 
class of over a thousand on Sunday afternoons at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall in New York 
on the subject which forms the theme of this work, 
and the publishers think that its series of consecutive 
lessons over such a wide field of Bible study will 
greatly assist pastors and teachers in their work of 
Biblical instruction. 





leasure and profit, and 
then reread it with greater P easure and more profit. 
I i igher 
i congratulate you from a 


on the prophee ies with which Iam acquainted, It 
hasdone me good. it will be of real service to the 
Ch v. D. F. SPRIGG, D.D., Bditor of the 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


A very remarkable book. It has, above all, a sim- 
ple force which goes right tothe heart of the matter 
aad shows that the author “sees direct and not with 

ers’ eyes.” His knowledge is 1 se and his mind 
singularly impartial. . . Notbing can exceed 
tightness and cmponhenive clearness of the 
uction. . e strongly advise our readers 

to secure the work as 2 compendium of sound 
htand genuine Biblical learning. bearing im- 
tely on the nature of the Messi as revealed 
ae the Old eo ry sme ana 

URNEY, in ~~ Church 0, nglan ulp 
and Ecclesiastical Review 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


fet ¢ above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage pre- 


baid,to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE RELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrations produced bv the most a d 
pproved photo- 
ooo —" Photo-lithographic and phote-engrav- 








Lithographic Printing of Every Descrip- 
on. 


_DONALD RAMSAY, Treasurer. 
grrrs BUREAU of gelrreee. 





est Service. Send for estimates 
Nassau Street, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.’ 
New Books for Summer Reading, 
BRUETON’S BAYOU AND MISS 
DEFARG 


No. 2 of the new series of “American Novels.” B 
JOHN HABBERTON, author of *Helen’s Babies,”’an 
FRANC ES HODGSON BUR nid author of “That 

o’ Lowrie’s.” Gonee tet in One Volume. 
Square, 12mo. Extra cloth.-$1.00. Paper. 5) cents. 


THE DESERTER AND FROM THE 
RANKS. 


No. 1 of the new series of “American Novels.” 
CAPT. CHARLES KING. author of “The Colonel’s 
Daughter,” **Marion’s Faith,” ete. Squire, 12mo, 
Extra cloth. #1,00. Paper. 50 cents. 


DAPHNE. 


A Novel. By “KITA,” author of “Vivienne,” “Like 
Dian’s Kiss,” etc, No. 86 of Lippincott’s Series of 
Select Novels. Half cloth. 50cents. Paper. 25cents. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


A keenly interesting si 4-4 Handsomely issued in 
12mo form. Attractive b ive tending. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


Ready July ist: 
A NEW “DUCHESS” NOVEL. 


THE HONOURABLE MRs. VEREKER. By Res author of 
** Marvel,” “ A Modern Circe,” etc. No. 87 of Lippin- 
cott’s Sertes of Select 1 Novels. Haif cloth. “ioe: 
Paper. 25 cents. 


FROM 18 TQ 20. 


A Novel by an Unknown Author, which will be read 
with considerable curiosity and interest. 12mo. 
Attractive cloth binding. $1.00. 


THE ANIMAL LIFE OF OUR SEA- 
SHOR 


With Specia! Reference to the New Jersey Coast and 
the Southern Shore of Long Island. By ANGELO 
HEILPRIN. Professor of Invertebrate ‘Of Philadel. 
.. — Academy of Natural Spences of Philade 
ow a; author of “Town Geo ae ~ of 
he Phileéelnh Rocks,” etc. iy siieatel: 
1l2mo. Cloth. $1.25. Paper. 50 cents. 


LACONISMS. 


The wisdom of many in the words of one. By J. M. 
P. OTTs, D.D. Small i2mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 


THE os ANALYSIS OF 


a 

A Complete Account of All the Best-Known Methods 
for the Analysis of Iron, Steel, Pig-lron, Iron Ore, 
Limestone ae ,Clay,Sand, C ‘oal, Coke, Furnace and 
Producer By ANDREW ALEXANDER BLAIR, 
Chief Chemist t 0 nited States Boar Apnotnted to 
Test Jron, Steel and Other Metals, 1st; f Chem- 
ist United States Geological § ver and Tenth Cen- 
sus, 1880. Octavo. Extra clot: 4.00. 


If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct 


to the Publishers, who will forward the books, post- 
paid, on receipt uf the price. 


J. B, LIPPINGOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
b esprapeetring you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
NEw YorK. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 
SEN waadivAtt ARTES ARNG 
owest rates in all papers. 


yyewers PER ADVERTISING. 
76 Pa age = O Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street. N. Y. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8. S. Lessons for 1588. 50c. 




















SEND for the OR of Books o 
ROBERT ER & WROTH ERs, 
530 Broawday, New York. 
B 0 OK AGENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 
am Ray, ishing Company 
ANTED. i. Conn 








aks CHU RO H &Co.. Music Publishers. Cincinnatt.o 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, + One Year.......0000 $4 00 
HA PERS ee gt Wet enchuciena 400 
HARPER’ S BAZAR, . cooces eoeee 400 
HARPER S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ °.......... 200 

ARPER'S C4 CATALOGUE will be ‘sent by mal 


receipt 
eee ame BROS. FRANKLIN SQTMRF N. Y. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
_ A COLLEGE &£0R WOMEN. 
Bryn 1 Maw? Pa. ten 2 iniles trot ™m Philadelphia. Offers 


courses 
reek; Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid French, Italian, Spanish, Ge : 


h y- 
rr. Gecoeus's a Sain compl ete. Followships 
(vasue $450) in Gree ish, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys . Accom. 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har. 
verd, Colm ia, Yale, Trinity. ote. ib, ‘geene army 

10 itary system un nite 
Ditiver. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
B. (HarVard), Head Waster. 


CAYUGA LAKE, MILITARY ACADEMY 


Aurora; N.Y. Col, C.J, Wright, B.S., A.M, 


YHELTENHAM ACADEMY, BOARDING 

School for Boys, on oeuee Hills, near Philadel- 

phia. Extensive buil as. chap " and gymnasiym: 

large play grounds. Militar reparee for Col- 

lege of be we 18th year ee pt 19t! ae 
V. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad 


ne Valley ofthe Earmiagten, 
Summer Home and School f ys. Personal at- 
tention. Specialties as agresa © Teachers of 
large experience. We plan to st va little owl a 
little, and play and trampa 1. Retere neces 
given and required. Adareos ox oe 58, eal eee Ct. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "o",Youne Ladies, 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Catalorer e. ng address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Cc HAPT AC CA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqu Order Programme for 1888-’9 and 
York.” Ameng the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
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Claverack N.Y.) ) College and Hudson 
RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully and beautifully lo- 
cated in the Hudson River Valley. Affords superior 
advantages for thorough and sys' ematic education to 
young men and women. Careful ptiontien given by a 
strong faculty of experienced professors and teachers 
to intellectual, social, moral 4 bysicalculture. A 
Conservatory ef Music nd A rt of high grade. 
goth }ear opens Sept. 10th. “Send for ~ one cata- 
logue. REV. A.H. FLACK, A.M., Pre: 


COURTLANRT, PhAGE.APHOOL. | | 


Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTO 


y& EW LADIES’ SEMINAR Y, Carmel, N Y. 
2%d year opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. Illustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ME 


WOMEN, 

Under care of the Synod of New York. Course o. 
study sfcox to that of The best Colleges. Scientitic an 
Special courses, with ao preparatory depart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; hea 
and furnished with an elevator. 
vatory—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms mcderate. 
Address Pres’t A. W. COWLES, LL.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


WORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 
3lst year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fer ladies and gen- 
Geman, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
pa Music, Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
ocieties; 10 Free Lectures each Term; kKree Tuition 
to Normal Classes. Board, furnished room, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies necessary to gradua- 
tion, except Art ape Music. $185 per year. Send for 
catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D.D,, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


A private schools for boys. Prepares for college. 
scientitic school, or business. Forty-seventh year 
begins Thursday. September lsth. For catalogue, 


address 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 
has few equats and no superwr in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy. Terms moderate, Kor circu- 
lar, address REv. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


Higsesxp MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester. 
ass. 33d year begins Sept. 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Scientific. Business, Primary De artments. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY ladies. 


Offers SOME a. mot - ‘music, languages, 

science and art, attractive to ee + me of high 

schools. For illustrated catalogue addre: 
“SENEDICT, A.M. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
AND 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


For College, Address President E. A. TANNER. 
For Academy, Address Principal J.R. HARKER. 


_ IRVING INSTITUTE, — 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to pesente seeking the best 
instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
2% East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


= Onna COLLEGE, 
OLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
NARY 






































© pomiprioes. 


EGE, 
COLLEGE OF DENTAL SU RGERY and 
POST-GRADUATE COURS 
For E Catalogue, Meh. 
ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
MCHALE. ROUHDE & CO.,T and 9 Courtiandt St.. N.Y. 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
7 EasT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


ao tHE ‘MISSES ANABLE’S 
Kor OPTTRE Ladies, X New Ay SCHO , 


| reopen Sep , at 66 Bayard Street. 


id soueey BULLETIN 
BARREN : N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish exitable teachers and to inform no others. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, J&% 


John I. Blair Foundation. English, Latin, aeeck: 
Freuch, German, Music, Drawing, Painting and Phy- 
sical culture. we my a appoints 1s, large endow- 
ments, low rates. J. KER, Principal, 
Blatratown, New Jersey. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 




















Opens October 3d. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method. “Latest. peo age best,” 
Wholly unlike mnemonics, scientifica) 7. 
Taught i Rage get Recommended by Bisho 
Vincent, Dr. John Hall, and many others. Taught a 
Chautauqua and Saratoga the coming season. 

Full particulars furnished on application to 


WILBERT |W. WHITE, N New Haven Conn. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Reopens September 27th, 1888. All departments in 
saaree of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


RGEST and Best ped in 
wed Bren. 3 2252 aden fas eer des, Pesan 


snd Organ Tuning. ~wyi y. Papua yf Lowanere 
aoa etc. vies 
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(861) 19 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR Y YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 fen t. Philadelphia. to 
NTZ, the ontenaaed io J au 
begin its thi om 


nth year, W: ay 
For circulars, appl 7 te PRINCI PALS, Ogonte Mont- 
gomery Count: ty, 
Princt 


pals Emeritus Principals, 
Miss FRANCES KE. BENNETT, Iss M. L. BONNEY, 4 
Miss SYLV1A J. EASTMAN, Iss H. " 


A. DILLAYE 
Poug hkeepei ie (N, Y.) Military Institute. 
nie ne lontion.. 














ed Business, West Point. Naine 
n.. Muatrated catal iogue. C. B. WAR- 
Principa’ 


Miss RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL, 


1214 Eutaw Place, Baltiniore. 
SARAH N. RANDOLPH, of Virginia, Principal. 
For puaney and healthfulness of situation un 

unuagelly able corps of teachers, in 
ences ares nothing to desired, keep th 
school up to the cy of excellence in the ral 
education secured to its pupils which has won for it 
long and continued success. Apply for circulars. 


RIVERVIEW ®ianeme, 


ear. Prepares thoroughly for Co’ saee. 
the Goterenaat Acodemees and Business. Military 
Drill. EE & AMEN, Principals.” 


Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies. 

College course, standard for admission same as 
Eastern Colleges. — lent preparatory course. 
Superior facilities for Music and A esident Phy- 
sicia*. Sargent s stom of Gymnastics. For cata- 
logues, address ANNA ELSTON, Principal, 
Rockford, Ill. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


ridgeton 
c RTS conan to Je de 














MRS. WESTCOTT’S 
ages sik g wy ste 
NG LAD 





Sun Parlor. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


FoR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHIN C.SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M. tig ~ aoa and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, Pa. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTIPOTE bsg dere 








ear be; 
any College ereach ay yh ay French erman, 
any Cs ‘Art. Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Addrese GEORGE W. STEELE. 


Temple Grove Ladies’ eminary, 
aratoga Springs; 
wciiast moh a af ‘aie 











natrumental 


g, P 
beautiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. Ee 
tended and thorough instruction. A refined Chris- 
tian home. Sessi on ns Sept, h, 1888. Send for 
catalogue. . FRI ck D. D., President. 


ESLEYAN One of the half-dozen best Pre- 
ptory. and Classical Wohegis 
fi New d. Excellent fa- 
cilities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting, 
Industrial Science and Commercial Studies. The pay- 


1 in advance wiil cover all tuition in the 
Bs ge A and Academic Courses, together with 





and all other necessary xpenses. € except Books, Sta- 
tionery, Lights, and small contingencies, for the’ Fall 
erm of twelve weeks, beginse ng Mth. 
Send for catalogue at ones 
Prineipal Rev.G.M. TKELE, 
LBRAHAM, MASS. 


NV rs. R.G. Williams’ Select Family School for Ling 
Ladies and Little Girls. Amherst, Mass. Se 
$350. College Advantages and Preparation for College. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 
Mass, Prepares boys for any college or — 
school, Fallterm o sted — ay 8th, 1888. 
prt le o 


logues and illest’ 
R, Princ cipal 








dress REV. GALLA 
(late Master Boston Varin ROHOOL). ‘ 


Wilson College for Young Women, 

CHAMBERSBERG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in 

Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four hours, 

Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburgh = 
hoors. aN trains one. Border climate. ——— 

bleak n -_ $250 pe 


Music ae and Art Sc oem. 


last mag 

egree iusic College B.M. 

Buitdings, Steam Heat, Gymmastuss Observator} 
Laboratory, etc. For catalogue, address Rev. 
EDGAR, Ph.D., President. 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Boys only, Send for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive libraries, and other educational 
institutions. Opens Sept. 13th, 1888. For prospectus or 
information address the President, i. H. HOP- 
KiNS, Ph.D., Ba'timore, Md 


YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Sixteenth year will begin September 3d. Tuition $40 
per anoum including all studies. Separate course 
for ladies. Prepares for college or business. New 
buildings, laboratory, apparatus, library and full 
faculty. hebolarshisn’ $150 each for the Gospel minis- 
try. For catalogue with plate s buildings and full 
particulars _— the Pate 

“JAS. McDOUGA LL, Ph.D. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 


A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
epectaliat in herown department. For circulars ad- 


Miss J. $8. WILLIA Ms, Prin. 
WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
To sell our Door Pilates and Elec- 
SALESMEN — hegene poy? Alarms, Mai! 
and Street Numbers. Lib- 
WANTED aa pe Seenkesion allowed Agents 
Mich. Door Plate Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Outfit free, Address with 
$)3.. mt $25 00 A MONTH can be made 
(0 >, 
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enish ahorsea givowbetrwhate 
ati ts ke ro! 
quieres A fe a PyAcaDe: ies in towns and cities. 


B. F. OHNSON & CO., 1109 Main St.. Richmond, Va, 
te 8S a day. Samples worth $1.50. FREL 
$5 Lines Dot under the 





orse’s fect. Write 
Rrewetar SafetvRein HolderOn..Hallv. Miek 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
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WOOL-GROWING STATES. 


THE four largest wool-growing states in 
the United States are Ohio, California, 
Michigan and New York ; and, according 
to the last census, more than one-third of 
all the sheep in the country was, in 1880, 
owned in these states, and the wool pro- 
duction was proportionately large. Ohio 
in that year had 4,902,486 sheep, yielding 
25,003,756 pounds of wool; California, 
4,152,349 sheep, yielding 18,798,086 pounds 
of wool; Michigan, 2,189,389 sheep, yield- 
ing 11,858,497 pounds of wool; and New 
York, 1,715,180 sheep, yielding 8,827,195 
pounds of wool. 

The farmers in these states, as in other 
wool-growing states, have a vital interest 
in the manufacture of wool, and in the 
protection of the wool industry against 
injurious competition by imported wool. 
We say ‘“‘manufacture of wool,” since 
wool to the farmer who owns the land, 
raises the sheep, and thus produces the 
wool, is as really a manufacture as is the 
woolen cloth to the mill-owner who buys 
the wool of the farmer and converts it 
into such cloth. To the farmer wool is 
not a raw material, but a product of la- 
bor. As such it is entitled to protection 
upon precisely the same principles that 
apply to woolen cloth or any other prod- 
uct of American labor that may be inju- 
riously affected by the importation of a 
similar product from other countries. 

The Mills Tariff bill, however, following 
the recommendation of President Cleve- 
land, proposes to admit foreign wool into 
this country free of all tariff duties; and 
thereby withdraw from wool-growers all 
the protection which they now have 
under existing laws. Let this bill become 
a law, and the wool-producing industry 
of this country will be most seriously 
damaged thereby. The evil effects will 
fall with greatest severity upon the four 
states above mentioned. What say the 
wool-producing farmers of Ohio, Califor- 
nia, Michigan and New York to this 
scheme of Democratic Free Traders, in- 
cluding the President himself? This 
question deserves their sober considera- 
tion, and, as we cannot doubt, they will 
take it into account in casting their votes 
at the next Presidential election; for the 
most vital issue to be determined in that 
election relates to the general question of 
protection by tariff duties as opposed to 
the Free Trade theory of a tariff for reve- 
nue only. 

The” Republican Party favors the pro- 
tective principle. The Democratic Party 
is opposed to it. Which of these parties 
shall rule the country? That is the ques- 
tion to be settled. Itis so placed before 
the country, and the issue between the 
two parties is so sharply drawn, that the 
result of the pending election will settle 
the matter for years to come. 
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COMPROMISES WITH EMBEZZLERS 


JUDGE BARRETT, of this city, in recent- 
ly passing sentence on Dunn—the law- 
yer who had aided and abetted the em- 
bezzling teller of the Manhattan bank in 
stealing the funds of the bank—made the 
following sensible remarks: 





‘*One of the most unfortunate things in 
modern life is the settlement of defalcations 
and embezzlements by officers of moneyed 
corporations. 

‘* What led immediately to your prosecu- 
tion was the fact that when Scott had, 
through his friends, settled with the bank 
for something like one-half of the amount 
which he had taken, you were not ready 
with that half to furnish it, andif it had 
been furnished probably the prosecution 
would not have resulted as it has. The 
bank was willing and anxious to push the 
matter, when there was no money to be 
realized. 

‘*Such settlements are really incentives to 
those who are morally weak and who are 
contemplating the preparation of defalca- 
tions. Because they well know ifthe defal- 
cations are large enough that the chances 
are that in some foreign land they may be 
able to make some settlement by which 
they will be rehabilitated, or spend their 
days iu comfort with a large portion of the 
money which they have taken.” 


There is a very natural tendency on the 


part of banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, as well as merchants and com- 
mercial firms, when they have been 
robbed by faithless and dishonest em- 
ployés, to do their utmost to recover the 
stolen funds. This tendency sometimes 
leads to the compounding of crimes and 
felonies that ought to be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigor of the law. Itis far 
more important that an embezzling bank 
officer should be arrested, convicted and 
punished, than that the bank should get 
back the stolen money, either in whole or 
in part. If the swindler succeeds in mak- 
ing a bargain with the bank by which he 
escapes the punishment he deserves, while 
retaining a portion of the stolen funds, 
the moral effect is to encourage such 
swindling. The whole community is 
damaged by every such bargain. It is, 
moreover, a penal offense to compound 
afelony. What Judge Barrett says on 
this subject deserves the serious atten- 
tion of merchants, mercantile firms and 
financial institutions that have been 
robbed by unfaithful employés. They 
owe a duty to the general public which 
they should not forget. This duty be- 
longs to good citizenship. 


»— 


THE LOSSES OF PASSENGERS. 


THE Herald, of this city, gives the sub- 
stance of arecent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in relation to 
losses by passengers. The facts of the 
case, as stated by the Herald, are the fol- 
lowing : 





‘““A woman traveling on the Louisville 
and Nashville road had with her a hand- 
bag containing six thousand dollarsin bank 
bills and jewelry worth four thousand dol- 
lars. While trying to close an open window 
through which a cold wind was blowing 
upon her, she accidentally dropped the bag 
out of the window. She at once notified the 
conductor of the loss, told him the bag 
contained property of great value, and asked 
him to stop the train. He refused to do so 
until he reached the next station, which 
was three miles distant. The owner then 
sent a trustworthy person back to get the 
bag, but when he reached the place the bag 
was not to be found. The company was 
sued for the amount of the loss.” 

The language of the Supreme Court, as 
quoted by the Herald, is the following: 

‘*She did not intrust her bag to the ex- 
clusive custody and care of the company’s 
servants, but kept it in her own immediate 
possession, without informing the company 
of the value of its contents until afterit had 
dropped from her hand through the open 
window. Evenif no negligence is to be im- 
puted toher in attempting to shut the win- 
dow with her bag in her hand, yet her drop- 
ping the bag was not the act ofthe company 
or its servants, nor anything that they were 
bound to foresee or guard against, andafter 
it had happened she had no legal right, for 
the purpose of relieving her from the con- 
sequences of an accident for which they 
were not responsible, to require them tostop 
the train short of a usual station, to the de- 
lay and inconvenience of other passengers 
and the possible risk of collision with other 
trains.” 

This ruling is, upon its face, in accord- 
ance with the plainest principles of com- 
mon sense. If passengers wish to make 
railroad companies responsible for any 
losses of property which may happen to 
them while traveling in their cars, they 
must either commit the property to the 
special custody of such companies, or 
show that the loss occurred as the natural 
consequence of some neglect on their 

part. Neither of these facts existing, the 
passenger takes his own risks as to the 
question of loss. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE only event in financial circles that 
has occasioned any comment during the 
week has been the disbursements that 
have been made on account of dividends 
and interest, which have been unusually 
heavy, and have largely increased the 
amount of unemployed money that is 
now upon the market. As a consequence 
there is an abundance of money for all 
purposes, and borrowers have no trouble 
in securing their needs. Domestic ex- 
change continues to favor the influx of 
money to this city, which also tends to 





increase the surplus. The demand for 








money has been comparatively limited 
throughout the week, as the requirements 
of speculative as well as mercantile bor- 
rowers have been very light. There is an 
anticipated demand from the investors in 
stocks, which it is thought wili absorb 
much of the unemployed funds during 
the present month. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 1 @ 14 per cent., 
and time loans are quoted 24 @ 3} per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
request, with moderate offerings. First- 
class bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 34 @ 4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 4 @ 4%, and 
good single-named paper at 44 @ 54. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The tendency toward firmness that was 
manifested in the dealings of the. Stock 
Exchange in the early part of the week 
was without any special significance, ex- 
cept that the short interest thought it 
better to cover, as the outside public have 
indicated no interest in stocks of late, and 
without them there is no substantial ba- 
sis for a sustained bull movement. Al- 
tho the earnings of the various railroads 
make a favorable exhibit in comparison 
with last year, still the expenses have 
increased te such an extent that the 
net profits are much less ; hence their div- 
idends are reduced. The continued rate 
cutting and competition that has been 
carried on by the Western roads has not 
been conducive to prosperity, but, on the 
other hand, has been instrumental in 
reducing the value of their stock as an 
investment. The general condition of the 
market has been dull with a general feel- 
ing of apathy on the part of the large 
operators, which indicates quietness for 
the balance of the summer. Rumors 
seem to be the only cause of fluctuations; 
and prices, as a consequence, have been 
fairly steady, as the fluctuations have 
been as narrow as the market has been 
featureless. There has been a lively time 
predicted by the bull element of the mar- 
ket later on, in consequence of the 
investment-demand that will  re- 
sult from the plethoric condition 
of the money market. The public, 
however, are very shy and do not 
seem inclined to venture in stock specula- 
tion as for some time past the room 
traders have been preying upon one an- 
other, and are only wishing for the infu- 
sion of fresh enthusiasm in the shape of 
outside interest, which would result in 
re-invigorating the market. Toward the 
latter part of the week the list has been 
less susceptible to bear influences, and it 
is claimed that all the unfavorable fea- 
tures bave been amply discounted in the 
present low range of prices that are 
quoted. 


U. 8. BONDS. 


There was not a large demand for gov-’ 


ernments during the week, but prices 
were steady and the market firm. The 
following were the clusing quotations: 


Bid, Asked. 
#4s. 1891, Registered................... 10734 107% 
Ge, BER, GOs. ce ce eeiciccces 107% «107% 
4s, 1°47, Registerec............ van easibl 127 L7% 
ree i28 128% 
Currency G6, 1806. ..........0000. endear 1i9 ws 
Currency 65. 1606 ....000 cccccccee cccce 121% ~=122 
Currency 6s. 1897 ........... stole eeeibieioabil 124 sae 
SI UB oc cccsccencecesecsase 127 J 
SO GT BIR hc cccccccecvccscccsccss 129% ... 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week, 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$752,175. The banksnowhold $26,817,225 
in excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $3,278,300, a decrease in specie 
of $302,500, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$2,200, an increase in deposits of $1,789,- 
900, and an increase in circulation of 
$114,000. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
merica..........174 175 (Mechanics’...... 170 
American Ex Mercantile 4 — 
Asbury Park h : 139 
Bowery N: aD 122 
Butch’s & et - 
roadway 





Continentai......122 126 {North America.. 
City lNoreh River. 
York Co.... 


_ 











m 


ine Aasnecceee 

Leather Man’f...19744 205 
Manhattan....... 161 (165 
Madison Square.100 105 








|| (SSSR: BE) 383 818s 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 

September 16th, 1886, we took occasion 
to comment upon the case of the Cana- 
dian Government against the J. C. Ayer 
Co., of Lowell, Mass. Our opinion as 
then expressed has been confirmed by a 
decision of Chief Justice Ritchie of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, on the 27th of June, in 
which he dismisses the action with costs 
and grants an order for the restoration of 
the goods valued at seventy-nine thousand 
dollars, seized in the hands of the agents 
of the J. C. Ayer Co. throughout Canada 
some three years ago. 

The Depositors Guarantee Company, of 
America is a company lately formed in 
this city, the capital stock of which is to 
be five millions of dollars, having for its 
object to guarantee depositors in National 
and State Banks against loss. It is pro- 
posed to have a board of directors of 
thirty persons, mainly officers of banks 
throughout the country who are inter- 
ested in the scheme, 

The passage of the bill to provide frac. 
tional silver certificates is regarded with 
favor by merchants who receive much 
money through the mails in small 
amounts. Postage stamps ars invonven- 


large quantities. Postal notes cost some- 
thing, and cannot be obtained at all the 
offices. One curious result if the bill be- 
comes a law will be the effect it may 
have upon the incomes of postmaster 
throughout the country. The pay of many 
postmasters is regulated by the number of 
stamps they sell. In many places the 
number of stamps sold is largely incre 

by the demand for the same for ret} 
tances. These stamps so purchased at 
sent to dealers in manufacturing aud 
trading centers, who sell them to those 
who may desire them for mailing pur 
poses, thus depriving the post-office, in 
such centers, of a portion of their legiti- 
mate sales. Thus it is said that the frac- 
tional silver certificate bill, if it becomes 
a law, will add $5,000 a year to the stamp 
sales of the Lowell, Mass., post-office, 
because about this amount are sold each 
year by a patent medicine firm in that 
town,which takes them from small dealers 
in country towns. The Secretary of the 
Treasury objects to the bill because 
the fractional notes will not effect the 
purpose of expediting small remittances 
unless they are issued in large quantities, 
and then they will drive out the fraction- 
al silver coin, and also because thecost of 
printing the notes will be a heavy one to 
the Government. This last objection is 
hardly tenable, inasmuch as the postage 
stamps now purchased for remittances 
doubtless’cost the Government large sums, 
both for the actual printing and also for 
the additional salaries that have tobe 
paid to postmasters on account of 
their sale. Moreover, the increased 
cost of making small remittances now 
paid by the people is undoubtedly much 
larger than the cost of printing fraction- 
al notes would be to the Government. The 
great objection to the fractional notes is 
the immense loss to the people through 
wear and tear.— Rhodes’ Journal. 

A Philadelphian has collected, sorted, 
and filed away enough canceled postage 
stamps to reach, if placed side by side, 
from the Delaware River to Cobb’s Creek, 
the extreme western boundary of the 
city. In this extraordiany collection 
there are 1,000,000 stamps. These stamps. 


if used as wall-paper, would be sufticient 
to cover the walls of a medium-sized city 
house, and if spread over a space one y 
wide would reach nearly 800 yards. The 
patient collector of this million of little 
bits of engraved paper is Paul Des 
Granges, a retired merchant, who 

the task February 6th, 1882. Mr. 
Granges says of his work: The plan 
adopted for the preservation and actual 
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them from any adherent paper by soak- 
ing in water, and, after drying, to lay in 

kages of 100; these were then made 
into teadles of 1,000, then into 5,000, and 
10 of these into parcels of 50, 000 stamps 
each, weighing five pounds and five 
ounces. Having much unoccupied times 
and the assistance of numerous 2p 
and acquaintances, the first ‘* brick 
package of 50,000 was completed on 
October 12th, 1882. Others followed at 
irregular intervals, varying from nine 
months and 20 days to 14 months, until 
finally 1,000,000 was completed on 
October on 1887. in aperiod of five 
years, eight months, and two days. Of 
one-cent United States stamps, there are 
118,900; of two-cent stamps 665,900; of 
three-cent stamps, 99,000; of miscella- 
neous stamps, 85 400; of foreign stamps, 
30,800; total, 1,000, 000. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery National Bank has de- 
clared a -” end of six per cent., paya- 
ple July 2d 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi- cgay eee of four per cent., 

able July 2 
PThe Bocriecntel National Bank has de- 

clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 5th. ; 

The National Bank of the Republic has 

declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable July 9th. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable 
July 2d. 

The Tradesmen’ s National Bank has de- 
clared aa dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 3d. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a quarterly | . idend of two per 
cent., payable July 2 

The Bowery Gall Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend, at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, on all 
sums from five dollars to $3,000, which 
have been deposited three months, paya- 
ble July 16th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on al 
counts entitled thereto, not exceeding 
$3,000, payable after July 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annum, on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable July 16th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest. at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, on accounts of $1,000 
ad under; and on the excess of $1,000, 
aaa not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of 

=e percent. per annum, payable July 
16th 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 

ahalf percent. per annum, on sums not 
exceeding $3,000, payable July 16th. 

Toe Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half per 
cent, per annum, payable July 18th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend, at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum, 
on allsums of five dollars and upward to 
$8,000, payable July 16th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts receiv ed and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
ferning securities furnished on request either per- 
Sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
mR NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


IROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PH 
I 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES —_ 


ute orders for all Investment Securities 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West I Indie: 


iste Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ai vaelegraphte Transfers of Money. 
IS COUNTRY, EURO - 
ISH AND DANISH WEST I ND ins. tans 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., Londo erpoo! 
. z u . 
‘ ante States Government aon an hasan . 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


B 
ard 7 COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
4 SECURITIES LISTED AT NE 
YORK stock EXCHANGE. “E Pg-: 
aptly RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
slann. N BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
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ANSAS CITY 
PAID-UP Rese AND i Si. 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and pve tee Guar- 
anteed Real Estate ¢ Montene « drawing 6 Per Cent. 
Interest. LM a 38, President. 
ROLAND R. ConKUm, Secre 
Eastern Office, 239 Soontwas. New York. 








THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
spite, Sate Rale ae 


and ble at Ni Notes ‘Guaranteed. Interest 
parodies ot at oe Bank of the Republic 

Life Insurance Association and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Broadway National 


Bank, on 
Savings Ba nks. Charte 


I. B. NEWCOMBE & CO., 


Central Trust Company Building,N. Y., 


OFFER FOR 


JULY INVESTMENT. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 7s, due 1915. 

Chicago St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated d 68, due 1 

New York, pieckewanas and Western Railroad Co. 
First fs, due 1 

Buffalo and ire {enferizing lien Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Co.) First 7s, due 1898. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 

Safe as Government bonds. safer than deposits in 
savings banks and yielding nearly DOUBLE the in- 
come on the same investment, are the 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTCAGE CO 


Aberdeen, Dak. Capital $250,000. 


Secured by entire capital of the company and in addi- 
tion by First: M Mortgages on improved Real Estate 
worth not lessthan two and a half times the par value 
of such securities deposited with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. Denominations $100, $200, $500, 


PrOnG 8 and _ otematicn furnished on request. 
STE ARM MORTGAGE CO. 
, 1. Office, Tribune Building. 


MANHATTAN TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK, {0 WallStreet. 


This Company is a legal depository for money and 
is authorized to accept and execute Trusts of every 
description. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Re- 
ceiver or Trustee, giving special attention to the in- 
vestment and management of a and personal es- 
tate. Allows interest on de 

For the convenience of ~~ this Company 
will receive accounts under its regulations, subject 
to cheque through the Laoey~ -House. Acts as 
Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

DIRECTORS. 

Francis Ormond French, New York: R. J. Cross, 
New York; Beary L.. Higginson, Boston; Augést Bel- 
mont, Jr., New D. Randolph, New York; 
Chas. F. Livermore, New York; C.C. Baldwin, New 
York; Chas.F. Tag, New York; "Henry Field »Chicago; 
. W. Cannon, New York; John k. Ford, New York; 


















hipley. Pailadelpbia; 
At son, New York: San aterh a wow 
Fon. Francis Ormond French, President; Joh 
Waterbery, Vice-President; John L. ow. 
Counsel; Strong & Cadwalader, Attorneys. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% + to five years. Information and references 
freely given by . 


D. F. F. CARMICHAEL. 


2 PER to CUARANTRED 
22," MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


NexotiateSEGURITIESmaielNVESTMENTS 


References ye perm ission, National 
Kansas City. 


FRANK W. THAXTER, Kaneaeel te? mo. 
FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


A 
6%, 7% and 8% 
INTEREST TO INVESTO 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi. 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16'years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for “Our Loan Book 


f 
ee LEBOLD, FISHER & CO 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


_ SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co,, 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Abundant References. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS 


ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


by AND 39 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 

















6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds. 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities. 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
_ Washington _Building, New York. 


‘DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


you wish tomake perfectl 
that wilt ield the largest profi wy, Duluth real 
e can = = — that in ten years will 
be b Sonene propert; ill pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. ifs you ‘wish to know about thie + 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, wri 
call and see 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., 





safe investments 





323 and 33 Pargusess Building, Duluth, 
inn, 


WE OFFER JULY INVESTORS 


OUR OWN 6 PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


THEY ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY SPEC- 
ULATIVE ELEMENT. CALL OR WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUSTCO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 0O,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and ——d 
teed. Lon sue pepensares issued by the 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by tees. n- 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National = mone, Now 
York. No better securities offered investors f 
Eastern and Western references furrished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
Jas. B. HEARTW . E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First ¢, Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
mi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W.B. 

Clark Investment Co., in sums of $200 = upward. 
Prompt payment of Princi pal and Interest Coupons 
made and remitted to loader vi ithout charge. 
BEsT LOCATION INTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregat t. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





GUARANTY INVESTMENT co. 
Copttat, orrel tas bélis $500,000. 
1% Guaranteed Farm Mort ortgages 1% 
m4 See Coser sone Monthly Bull f Secur- 


HENRY A, RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST GO, Kansas. 


Capital, - -°- $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


; THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
OW W. EF. Grirritu, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Gener < Manag: 

F. M. Perxins, ist Vice-Pres. .B. BCL, 2d Vice. Pres. 
Pp. E. EMERY, Angier. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Seaaiean 
SaAnon OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y.M.V. B. BULL & Go- Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
40-42 Wali St., N.Y. Crry_ WM. a ee. Manager. 

HERESA.N.Y. R.C. COLLIS, ,/?. 
12S. 4th St., noi ADA., PA, FRANK BKINWER Mor, 
Write for full infermution 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary Cawver*e, Kansas. 


THE RABSAS LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO., 
CHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm sien City Mortgages, County 
onds always on hand for Investors, 


Interest and | prinsipel collected 
64 Oy 7 %, %, and remitte d without charge. 

In a business covering ten ns 4 officers of this 
company have negotiated ae nsas mort- 
gages. Not one foreclosure as. been nfade and not. 
one soles of vrincipal or interest lost. 

. NIEVERLAN Des. Gat 


KANSAS 


$1 eg 
Loaned without 
First Loss 
nrteag e 


3 ONDS, ‘ee Guide, 
D c. i; ROBERTSON &CcO. 











Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent. 





12% The Mortgage Bank and Investment 
 (o. of Ipswich, Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposit, ayablein one year from date with farm- 
er’s secu notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 


% FIRST % 
* MORTGAGE LOANS 


GUARANTEED 


On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Gdlden Belt of the yy ” \_ eeenem Loans taken 
only NE ss customers 


GOUNTY BANK, 
TAL. 8250.0 
s,c.meeftet hs 000. City. Kan, 


est and ate Ry ve strongest banking institu- 
y 


ewe 1 °y Centra s only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation 0} 


For illustrated ae book Ss ond | ws weteraetien. 
iy to Eastern Water St., Boston, Mass. 
= ee VORD, Manager, 


SEATTLE, CAKE SHORE AND EAST- 
ERN R. W. C0. 


45 Years ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS. 


Interest Payable February and August. 
Secured by Mortgage on the Valuable 
Terminals in the 


City of Seattle, Washington Territory, 


and on the completed and fully equipped 
road in fall operation, extending eastward to 
the Seattle Coa] and Iron Mines. We offer 
alimited amount of thesé bonds at 95 and 
accrued interest, and recommend them as a 
safe investment. 


JAMESON SMITH & COPTING, 


23 Broad Street, New York. 


$100,000 
HELENA, MONTANA, 
WATER CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
DUE JULY ist, 1907. 
PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST. 











We recommend these bond to investors as amply 
secured in every respect. 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress St., Boston. 





annum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% _ Guaranteed Mortgages o 
6% Debenture Bonds 


Secured by similar First Mertgages, and also by ~ 
THE of AS issuing BAR 


nv 
TERA BANKING, Comp 


rn, Pres. 7 elena Treas. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residenee properties 
, a Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOUNES. EGAN AND TRUST C@6.,, 
s Moives, 7 
Or, R. E. euenein 38 Park Ro 
Edward Forsythe, 








Francis A. Os 





703 108 Walnut } Street. Phila. 
DENVER eee 
INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit . 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. wo 


safe conservative bargains recommended. 
for Map, Circulars and ferences. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. | 
DENVER: OLORADO, 


oa Genera. Bankin ne, Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 
In our Investment Department we have Pirst 
Mortgage Lo hoane that are absolutely safe ,and pay 
JENT. Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All te estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invi 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


0,000 loaned, Six years’ Ex- 
Mat weit te for Forms, Int. rmatien 
avd Refere ces. 














DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dak. 












eo for Wm. C. Knox £008" “Kansas Tn 








Mortgage Laws, and 
RESS, 


TOPEKA 4%» KANSAS. 


Tae LARGEST PER CENT. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
BY THE JUDICIOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 





WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Pays 8% per Annum, 





7 in Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFITS at the expiration 
: of 5 Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided. 
CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 
a nee es of Stock are qua: 
at par, eith pagenent of due proportion of pest ces 
ares for the Company's Sho pm “The Financial Situation in 


SHARES, $100 EACH. 
ranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 


containing ne ee ees: and 
vestor’s 


WM, C. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas, 
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MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CA ely $200,000. 


$ EER SESE SERE VEER ON? 


eee: 
Interest —— at Chemical Nata Sank, New 
York Cit 


wa floats made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
es) 


Twelve years’ ~~ me and $3,000,000 invested 


without loss to an 
For particulars, addons, Geo babe rag) eet State 


St. tw er York, or eco pany i SEDALI 
A. ORANDALL. Prest. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


7% INTEREST 


THE 0.8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF 8500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
eR ET RARE 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 
44 and 46 Broadway, Room 8A, New York, 





American Loan & Trust Co., 
1138 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 


ALSO, AS REGISERAK AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Funds. 








0. D. BALDWIN, President. 
GEO. A. BY ARS. Vice-President, 
JAMES 8S. THURSTON, Sec’ y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 


gony L. MACAULAY, GEORGE A. EVANS 
AND N. HAZARD, GRANVILLE P HAWES, 


RO ° 
GEOWOE 5S. HART. JAMES S. THURSTON 
ALEX. G. BLACK, BENJAMIN F. TRAC 
w NDREWS. OHN 38. SII R 

IHN |. BLAIR O} 


JULES ALDIGE. MAN CLARK, 
JOHN De el THOMAS C. PLATT, 
JOHH RO JHN P. TOWNSEND, 


CHARLES PARSONS, o »D. BALDWIN 


A-6 Per Cent. Income. | 


Investors are invited to call or send for 
pamphlet jast published, entitled ‘‘CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall St. 


dD. G. PE ABODY & Cco., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Cc jeune ry. Property Bought, 
old _ and Exchanged 
State, C re County and School Bonds 
Bought and Sold, 
Money Invested.—S and 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiat ted Vremp tly 
References: All the C ity Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


ray THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


Oo INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


L ALL GUARANTEED, 
Assets, “Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 





A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co, of Kansas City, Me, 
INCORPORATED 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Capital. $500,000. 

Notonly gyarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TrvueT Com- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 per cent, of its face value 

is covered by a deposit with them. 
GUARANTEED STOCK 827 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 104 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. » Hospital Life Co, Bld’g, 50 State St., Boston, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established. .................:ccceeseeeeeee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE b3'Goxiuissiow. > 
PROPERTY RENTED #11954 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES — assessments looked after and 
F af te ft 
LOANS Sircfiliznesseted: ©'°™  700r® 


T. B, SWEET, Pres, Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Saye 
Every loan made is carefull ed by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the insiiee of ans So hpee 
who Is paid asalary and not a commission. 
bd all the papers pomnacted with the ey oy amen 
reviewed ty & officer of the Company before 
oy Fy approved. 


ar beotinted eaten runawon ta i id 
at £ Wood, 





Undeiphta omc rene Stree fo Waina inut a 


7 





—PRESTDENT— 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


% 


Of Atchison, Kansas. 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 

DEBENTURES on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 
. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 

pryable, at the office of me Union Trust Co., New 


ory ENE for p 
Pr Rear REN OFEICE 
M, M. MANLEY, Gen ager. 





of First susdtenee at Bank of Minot, Dakota. 
% Write for names of gentiemen residing near 
you for whom it has made investments. 
Ashley Mears, President, also President of the Mort- 
gage Bank and Investment Co. 


@auitable 


Capital Subscribed’ - - $2,000,000 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTORES and GUARAN. 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. “Our mortgages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. e loan no money on 
the ananiy, stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities, 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND. LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made In real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
“ Information to investors.”’ 
































DIV. IDEND. 


Tur Bow =F NATIONAL BANK 2 
w YOukK, June 26th, 1888. 5 
HIRTY-SEVENTH” DIVIDEND.-The Board of 
Directors, from the earnings of the past six 
menths, have declared a dividend of six per cent. 
tree of tax payable on and atter July 2d, (88s. 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A.,?} 
NEw York, June 19th, 1se8. $ 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared adividend of Five per cent., free from 
tax, payable on and after July 2d, 1888. 
The transfer books will be closed until July 5th, 
1888. E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


TJ\HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New YORK, June 26th, 


FORTY-SEVENTH ont! ANNUAL DIVI- 


The Directors of thie to have thle pany declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR CENT., free 

from taxes, payable on and after Aa. ih July 2d, 1888. 
The transfer books will be cl from 5 P.M. this day 


until the morning of es A ‘D SKILLIN.C hier 
ashier. 


Copaanyeat NATIONAL BANK, , 
YORK, June 29th, 1 
FIFTY NNINTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent, (5 per cent.), 
free of tax, Be as Pay b 5th, 1888, to which date, from 
June 40th, the transfer ks will be closed. 

LFR LD H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

‘IRVO ING NATIONAL BAN ? 

NEW YORK, June 2th, 1888. 

‘J\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of Four Per 
Cent., payable on and after the 2d coy of July next, 
until which date the wa onan s will remain 

closed. OUPER, Cashier. 




















THE Manny? AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, , 
EW YORE, June 1 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS DAY 
deciared a Semi-annual Dividend of FOUR (4) 
FER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after July 


. ‘the transfer books will remain closed. until that 
date. A. GLLBERT, Cashier. 





N ERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
+ June 22d, 1888,—The Directors of this bank have 
this day declared a dividend of THREE PER Cent., 
free of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 1888. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 





HE NATIONAL BANh OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New Yora@, June 29h, 1883.—The Board of Di- 
rectors have this day declared a dividend of THREE 

AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CEN L., free of tax, pay- 
able op and after Monday, July %h, — endl 
which date the transfer a 5 will be closed. 

E. H. Pt TLLEN. Cc ashier. 
THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK oF) 
THECITY OF NEW YORK 
New YORK, June ith, 1888. \ 
SIXTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 

The alrectors of this bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT.., free 
of tax, payable on July 2d, 1888, until which date the 
transfer books wilt be closed. 

A. M. SCRIBA, Cashier. 





PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. / 
NEW YORK, June 50th, 1888. 5 


Hit BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a Dividend of THREE (3) PERCENT. payable 
on and after Monday, July 2d, 1888. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 





THE BANK OF AMERIC ses. ¢ 
Ew Yo ni J UNE 224, 1 
Nas Yr RESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF ac E 
ANK OF AMERICA have this day declared a 
diviaend of Four @) PER Cent. for the current six 
months, Peyanie to the stockholders on and after 
MONDA uly 2d, 1888. 

i transfer books, will be closed until sae 9th, 

1888 XLLAs B. PRATT, Cashier. 





tae Gnrereat Bex 


w YOR “uth, 1888. 
SEYENTIETH C ONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND The 
ees Ty Directors have this day declared a aivi- 
dend of ve 5) per cent. 
leet six manths. payable saat teat ott at date. 
Ww re 
— NELSON G, AYRES, Cashier, 





HE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YorxK.—A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
has been declared, payable on and after July 34, 
1888. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 





MNHE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF 
the City of New York. 
New YORK, June 25th, 1888. 


The Board of Directors of this bank have this day 
declared a quarterly dividend = TWO(2) PER CENT., 
free of tax, ay yab.e on and after = 2d, Proximo, 
unt!l which date the transfer books wi 


EVANG SHERMAN, proceed 
BOWER Y SAVINGS BANK, 
NEw YORK, June Ith, 1888. 








A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE RATER 
OF FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be allowed 
and credited to depositors on all sums of FIVE DOL- 
LARS and upward and not exceeding THREE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, which shall have been de- 
posited at least three months on the first dayof July 
next, and Will be payable on and after 

MONDAY, JULY l6ra, 
in accordance with the provisions of the by-laws. 

By order of the trustees. 

EDWARD WOOD, President. 

ROBERT LEONARD. Secretary.” 





\ITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
pa. New York, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, corner Canal 
7 PIETY -SIXTH SEMI. ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTEREST e 


b - “en allsums of *#5—and up to $3,000-—which 
have remained on deposit for the three or six months 
ending June 20th, 188s. 
EDWARD A, QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





SOTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


No.2 CH EW YORK, .iune 30th, 1838. 
NTERE ST HAS BEEN DECLARED f£OR THE 
three andsix months ending June 30th, 1888, upon 
all accounts entitled thereto from five ‘dollars to 
three thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE AND 
UNE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable after 


July 10th, 1888. 
WILLIAM H. pesse. President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secreta 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers Street, New York, 
NEW YORK, June 30th, 1888, 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to Depos- 
itors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HAtr PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of Three Thousand 
Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July ist, and will be payable on and after 
entag, a 16th. 


L. HOUGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


RARER SAVINGS BANK, Cor. 424 St. and 


8th A 
FIFTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI- SEWUAL 
DIVIDEND.—On and after July 16th, 1888, by order 
of the Trustees a ep at the rate of Three and 
Sooper pet cent. 
entitled thereto on at sums of $5 up 
deposited on or before July 10th, wit pam interest 
from July ist. 

Bank oven from 10 A.M. ge.s 5 P.M., and on Monday 
evenings from 6 to 8 o’cloc 
ARCHIBALD TURNER, Pres iden 

WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTE, } 
NEW YORK, June 29th, 18388. § 
FF\HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTE HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 
th, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
$1,000 and under, and THREE PER CENT. per annum 
onthe excess of $1,000 not exceeding $3,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next. 
JOHN CASTREE, President. 
SoG. D. HEATON, Secretary. 











MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, ? 
New YORK, Jane 26th, 1888. § 

74TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
MFVHE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th instant, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable on and 

after the third MONDAY in July next. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 











METROPSLAS Sey Tne BANK. 
(opponite | Cooper peeute). 
70TH DIVIDEND. 


R EW Nam June 28th, 1883, 
INTEREST for the i San ND ONE. June — 
1888, at the rate of TH HALF 
cent, per annnm will ne coadited 7 depositors entit. ed 
thereto under the by-laws of the bank and the laws 
of the state 

Interest payable Wedneoten,, July 18th, li 

NEDEN, "President. 

G, N. CONKLIN, ee. , 

J hee? RIVER SAVINGS vw: 
theas E commer r of 8th Ave. aad 3th St. 
FORTY-F IPT EMI-A NNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees aa Saat out of the earnings of 
the past six months a semi-annual interest dividend, 
at the rate of three and one-half per cent. per annum 
on allsumsof $5 and upward, tothe limit of $3,000, 

ee ween vee depostiors entitled thereto, on and afte 


ane. WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 

HENRY V. PARSELL, Secretary. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
NEw YorK, June 12th, 1888. > 
DIVIDEND NO. 79, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of One and One-quarter Per Cent. upon the 
capital stock of this company from the net earnings 
of the three months ending June 20th inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th 
day of July next to shareliolders of record on the 2th 
of June, inst. The transfer books will be closed at 
8 o'clock on the afternoon of June 20th, inst., and re- 
opened on the morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, 
. Treasurer, 











DRY GOODS. 


No change of importance has taken 
place in the market for dry goods since 
our last report. The same quiet condi- 
tions exists and the dealings are of a con- 
servative character, tho of fair propor- 
tions, considering the season of the year 
and the surrounding influences. But 
little business improvement is anticipated 
in wholesale circles until the stimulating 
influences of the fall demand have de- 
veloped, which is expected to be realized 
in the near future to a very satisfactory 
extent. The demand for goods during 
the past week has been confined strictly 
to the needs of the consumer and the 
filling of broken assortments, as buyers 
still adhere to the conservative methods 
that have controlled their dealings in the 
past and show but little desire to enter into 
fresh operations or assume new liabilities 
until the futureis more definitely assured. 
There is no loss of confidence but that, 
** Assurance may be double sure,” they re- 
frain from the appearance of speculation 
and confine their purchases to immediate 
needs. Thecool and inclement weather 
that was experienced, also.had an un- 
favorable influence on the demand as it 
prevented retailers from disposing of their 
stock of seasonable goods, thereby curtail- 
ing the business of the jobber; consequently 
the jobbing trade was light which was no 
disappointment as it was expected after 
the activity of the past few weeks. At 
first hands there was a moderately good 
demand for dark prints by personal selec- 
tions and through the medium of orders, 
and agents continued to make fair deliver- 
ies of staple cotton goods, dark ginghams, 
dress goods, etc., in execution of back 
orders; but. seasonable goods were quiet 
other than printed sateens, in which 
there was a good business. Collections are 
reported to be good and the trade is in 
good financial condition, and there is but 
little embarrassment in meeting ebliga- 
tions. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
Goons. 

Cotton goods were generally quiet at 
first hands and orders were confined to 
the immediate requirements of the 
consumer. The filling of back orders, 
however, give a busy appearance to the 
market and a fair amount of plain and 
colored cotton flannels, etc., found their 
way into the channels of distribution. 
Brown sheetings are in irregular demand 
by jobbers, but there is a fair call for light 
weights by converters. Eastern sheetings 
are well sold up, as a rule, and prices are 
unchanged, but Southern three-yard 
goods are in abundant supply and in 
buyers’ favor. Bleached shirtings, cam- 
brics, wide sheetings, cotton flannels, 
corset jeans sateens, flat-fold cambrics 
and silesias are well conditioned as to 
supply, and generally firm in price, but 
the present demand is only moderate. 
Denims, ticks, cheviots and other colored 
cottons are in light request by package 
buyers, but quotations arewithout nominal 
change. Dark dress ginghams are moving 
steadily and agents report a fair amount 
of new business in these goods. Light 
dress ginghams remain quiet, and the 
jobbing trade in this connection is barely 
up to expectations. Staple checks and 
fancies arein moderate request and the 
best standard. makes are firmly held. 
Seersuckers, chambrays and Scotch 
zephyrs are in light demand for freshen- 
ing assortments in the hands of jobbers 
and retailers, and fine cream crinkles are 
selling with considerable freedom. The 
demand for seasonable dress fabrics was 
mainly restricted to small parcels of 
specialties, as printed challies, etc., and 


transactions were light in the aggregate. 
Cashmer es, Henriettas and serges were 
in moderate demand and fair shipments 
of these goods were made by the cheap 
transportation routes. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The interest that is taken in men’s wear 
woolens is of very moderate proportions. 
But little business has been consummated 
in fall weights and beyond a few special- 
ties there has been nothing done’ in spring 

goods. The goods that have been pre- 
eared for next season cover a wide vari- 
ety of patterns in wool, worsted and 
mixed fancies, some of which are very 
attractive. On cloakings ‘favorable re- 
ports continue to be made, a fair amount 
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of new business still being effected, while 
the deliveries on previous orders are 
heavy. In the dress goods branch the 
situation remains about as previously re- 
— some lines being fairly well sold 

but others, somewhat backward; while 

e disposition of manufacturers in the 
ptr of making up goods for stock, and 
the fact that orders thus far have been 
placed conservatively, tend to favor a 
steady market later cot. Agents report 
a continuation of the light and irregular 
demand for cotton hosiery, and gauze. 
Balbriggan and Lisle thread underwear re- 
main quiet in commission circles. Ladies’ 
and misses’ ribbed Jersey vests are in 
moderate request and fairly steady in 
price, but plain goods of this class are slug- 
gish and in buyers’ favor. Wool hosiery, 
heavy underwear, fancy knit woolens 
and cardigans are moving steadily on ac- 
count of back orders, but the current de- 
mand-for these goods is only moderate. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 

for the past week and since January Ist, 


1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $2,014.663 $1,864,712 
Thrown on market.... 1,923,690 1,740,455 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 64,671.119 60,175,602 
Thrown on market.... 65,889,129 60,683,214 








READING NOTICES. 


“ a. CAN heartily say toany young man who is want- 
good empioyment, work for Jo! nson ECo., follow 
theif instructions and you will succeed.’ o writes an 
agent of B. F. Johnson X Co., 1009 MainSt., yet 
Va,, and that’s the way all ILot their men talk.—Exr. 


TO INVESTORS. 


THE Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., of a> monn 
City, Mo., have been d in the f loan- 
ing money on Woetere real estate for many years and 
with very great success. ‘Their present paid-up capi- 
tal and surplus is one million, one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. The company offer for sale their 
ten-year debenture bonds and five-year guaranteed 
real estate mortgages drawing six per cent. interest. 

The home office is at Kansas City, Mo., andthe East- 
ern office at 239 Br way, New 

Investors desiring to secure six per cent. interest on 
their funds would do well to apply td the Jarvis-Conk- 
lin Mortgage Trust Co., at e r of their offices for 
full particularsyegarding their method of doing busi- 
ness. 


JENNIE 














JUNE ON SUMMER REQUIL 
SITES. 


NOTHING is more essential to comfort during the 
warm summer months, than to lay in a li¢tle stock of 
really good soaps, perfumes and those refinements 
of the tailet which are as natural and indispensable 
to the modern woman as the air she breathes. 

These luxuries and delights may be said to be her 
own creation, for her love and appreciation of them 
have stimulated their production, a brought tu 
their manufacture the utmost skill of the chemist, 
the poetic sonatetiity ¢ of the botanist, ‘and the exqui- 
site taste of the art 


ate PARAM ES RSE Srticies: bute ae eae esate: 


this country engaged in the manufacture of toilet 
articles that have won a great name,at home and 
abroad, by sparing no cast or = to brirg their 
productions to the greatest le excellence. In 
this branch ef manufacture Po cans can | with 

pride to Colgate & Co. who make soa ee and per- 
Fomes. not only equal in refinement and delicacy to 
the most famous of French preparations, but free trom 
all harmful and deleterious matter. 

COLGATE & i + 8 latest novelty is the putting up, 
in small 1 oz. bottles, with metal distributing sto 
pers, of their “Violet Toilet Water and their triple 
strength “55” Eav Yr’ the finest and most 
pecmapent cologne in u 

Nothing better could b have been thought of than 
these little bottles for personal use, so convenient 
for carriage and transfer, for refilling from a larger 
reservoir, as the Itttle distribut ing bottle is not to be 
thrown away, but is for all time. 

A few drops o of these menemneal perfumes, when 
“aa in the basin or bath, im a body of water 
the most penetrating and hy fragrance. 

There are no other colognes or toilet waters that 
are so delicate and lasting, or _ have so well 
caught the “; ay bore ~~ Ts 


Godey’s Lady's Book. 


Weekly Market eview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 








[For the week endina Saturday, June 50th, 1888.] 










COFFEF. 
iced ck cone: Shevedniersceeaeesenin 2 @3l 
pA ee eee 25 @29 
as cnaweekendceemen Hues ene 22 @34 
Ree as sciirekacwacensencnne tence 2 @24 
Pie ths Nadineedeeadivus:c tonnage de ccenses 1744@23 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest iia conedinine eich 18 @75 
yan. H Pt ef @50 

was yson, 
“4 @50 


Hyso 
English Breakfast, 


red.. 
Granulated, Standard 


SEIT, ots ccceccse. ccooce : 9-16 
Extra C White Ra hE Be , 6 
OS. ee 5%4@® 15-16 
i isertctivedspinea wesee sees 1%@ 5% 
MOLASSF8S. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop... 0 @52 
ime toChoice........... 42 @A8 
Porto Bice ~ Tg Choice to Fancy . ny @A2 
Engijalrts MMT 5.8. Se debs cacscss dole aes % @28 
FISH 


Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, 
” it No. 


bbl. (200 Ibs)... — — 





OE be a ak $1400 @$14 25 
PE os casa wanwein’ abled 13 00 @ 13 2 
CU NEI disc. nc.ckccdedacece ib 50 @ 18 00 

WM anics sins >’ cp chavealecne 15 00 @ 16 50 

= bbl 7 00 9 00 

SS eee 
Packet, per bbl............... bm @ Om 
Smoked Hams nl 11% 
“ Shoulders......--..-. 3 x 
Dresszep Hoas...... Rakecssqdnend 7@ 7 





—I0TTEKk 












Gilt E Fresh crm’y, tubs............. —- @ 2 
Prime PERE eee — @-21 
Getce — sed aa cteabae~corvers —- @ 2 
oO} 0 ~ ae? — — 
Bakers’. 4~ Bc pes pears Sosa denbh bee tbincdeus _ 4 1 
CHEESE. 
Foncy Cream, — aa ll 
Fine State Factory.. - 10 
English Dairy........ — 19 
Pineapple, medium size. per. $3 25 
Schw r, American, # D...... .... 1 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., # Ib 1 
ee ~e ceiaiiotiies oan 
SERS Ee a 104 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . 2.22.2... 6. cece eee 10 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 


whhighest era Strictly Fancy Roller eee a 


eat, est a Seema aiewee « 
Minn. Spring Wh ae 
e ney Vinter Wheat.... 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. ... 
Pastry White Wheat............ ....... 
inter Wheat, Roller Process.......... 
Brilliant XX*X Famil 


XX Fancy Winter 
Good {ng et, Family Winter Whea‘ 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine. 


Corn flour from Southern White Corn.. 


Superiative Graham Flour, bbls........ 
§ a Graham ey cases, 12 


MILL FEED. 
«We quote per 100 Ibs.) 






ooo 


eee . 
& SESEEELESEESE 2 


orn 


) 


Bran, @) RR Ee ee ae $ 7 @$ ih 
on ba an wg Sree —-— @ — iT 
Middiine, , 80 to 100 Ibs... ... ... 7 @ -100 
Sha: ate croton lars 10 @ —110 
ian ceeis cknartivshoc aaah’ 4 @ —100 
RIE sas. dcsuvaleamcadamecre —-”N @— W 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
No. 1 Hard.. —--—- @-— 
se 1 Northern. a eae — @ 
_ — 89 
Corn: “© 
U: ike sshicbnawedeese - Q@— — 
/ i Se “RRS RRRAES — 5%oO — 4% 
aE ee sicamsice sé bckabae. au a — 
0 ee —-— @-—8 
) OT eae — 8 @ — 0 
DS sknéncs dnccecece —-— @-—%# 
BEANS: 
EERE an a 2S 2% 
eee — @ 2% 
SLRs ous Scvaitnns cf oes -@ 2% 
AS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 18 @200 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, ze. 1, per, 100 Tbs........... HW @ % 
ee: Be oe ccees —ib @— 
No. EY ‘isl demasiodalon —W @—iTh 
Eee — 6 @— 70 
I mn ea — WO @ — 56 
Hay, clover mix'd' Oe ee —th @— 70 
onthe oo hs le gle eter —% @ 10 
TE a De ee eee ree — 70 @— 75 
Straw, Oat ah Ee ee — @— #0 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., a Rage SEER 164%@17 
} he sn GUE 0-5 <0 + cocaseeeee 16 @16% 
ae abs dna Shad OREN rb6ot in saeedess tee _ po 
Lc hacadtiet deedbcmibsciatie dence ak cece — .. 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 6 @i0 
Chickens, Phila... 66s 0d sae ehid, a 
Fowlsstate and Western................ ll @iz 
ME hi kc Shaddscadosticevaceus 12 @i2% 
SR thie as ti5ccnwswsscvesined 8 @20 











Onions 
Cabbage. a per @ 
String Beans, per | crate l 
, na o enone D2 
Posts, per 169 bunches... sont @ 
Peas, L. I re eee 75 @Dl 
Turnips, White, per 100... 0.0.12... 100 @20 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
eS 8 ee 7 @ 
Gooseberries, per at Do ustkieticnel 6 @ 8 
nll ae ean 5 @ 18 
Plums, Wild Goose, per % crate... 150 @1 75 
Peaches, Rout airn. percrate...... 50 @2 00 
a |S ee 4@ 5 
Peanuts, Wa Rnd: icked, perlb.. 54@ 6 
Strawberries, jen _ per qt.. H @ . 
os 5 @ 
Raspberries, re ic t 6 @ 12 
reape' - 5 @ 7 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
— ..0 | 7 
quae Paineteeuedundem- abies he 7 
a5. ax cervceoiae 6K@ 8 
ee, penled Bs cgctsns sayeabaenataal z 
_—si(‘(‘ésé‘ RR - 1b @16 
ban COMIC) oo o's vencccvcccccccd 28 
es, ST ee or 18 @2 
ecsbetrios Seas. “asesabuonattndcesaed - 8a— 
SELL. s-cobsahrbveeaumadibniinoedin 25 @30 
ortleberries SUeeseevee ses ses'eesescewes — @W 
WOOL MARKET. 
OHIO, PENN., and W. Va 
» XX, and above, w ashed Fleece ee 0@33 
. 1. one es CHOI 
No.2 ” paren 33@35 
aoe, | bee bover Washed Fi w ne AND IND.: 
X, and above, Vashed F GUUS <cpiaece 28@30 
———  )) aes ee eee or BS 55) 
No. 2. po TP vedeaearhet B2@34 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 35@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, pecans om ORD: PebEde scien sceces 36@38 
RS 27@29 
Danes Ax 80 ‘nk oor STATES: 
Jnwas clo 
combing’ 14@27 

















Jusurance. 


QUERIES. 


EDITOR OF Ins. DEPT. N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir:—One who is insured, but who 
has no other connection with insurance 
companies, would like your opinion on sev- 
eral points. Why isit that the companies 
do not discriminate, at least in a slight de- 
gree, in fayor of first-class risks? (1) The 
writer is regarded by:the’two companies in 
which be is insured as being a very safe 
risk. He, however, must pay the same pre- 
mium as a person of the same age whose 
record would be much inferior to his. It is 
the case, the writer thinks, that an appli- 
cant in good health can get insured, if one 
branch of the family is long-lived, altho 
some hereditary disease may have shown 
itself from time to time inthe other branch. 
Such a one, however, is, where other things 
are equal, not as good a risk as is one where 
both branches are long-lived and no heredi- 
tary disease has ever shown itself. The 
latter should be given more liberal terms 
than the former. 

The second point is as follows: Many a 
person takes out more insurance than he 
can carry, because he fears that five or ten 
years hence when he would be able probably 
to pay the premium he could not pass the 
medieal examination. Consequently, he 
takes out a policy for $5,000 when he ought 
really to insure for not more than $2,000 or 
$3,000. The result is his policy lapses. The 
following suggestion is made: Let the cum- 
panies, in addition to the present forms of 
policies, offer one (2) in which, for a more or 
less’ increase in premium, the insured will 
have the right to increase his insurance to a 
certain amount within a specified time. 

CINCINNATI, 0. Ss. 

(1) They do. The writer can find com- 
panies ready to receive him into a Ton- 
tine class, where he will be secured “ all 
the benefits to which his superior vitality 
and persistence entitle him.” It is as- 
sumed, not without foundation, that ap- 
plicants having the extra-good family 
record referred to and also having an in- 
definable faith in their own prospect of 
long life will come together, by a process 
of natural selection; it is* also assumed 
that the very nature of a Tontine plan 
will, and it unquestionably does, appear 
especially undesirable to applicants who 
havea secret feeling that there may be 
some question about their own accepta- 
bility. 

As for undertaking to discriminate be- 
tween risks which are acceptable and are 
proposed and accepted under the same 
plan, that is a large question. The bene- 
fit of medical selection wears off in so 
moderate a number of years that some 
have even considered it capable of 
nothing better than would be obtained 
were risks taken by some mere chance 
method. The time may come when it 
will be found practicable to make several 
classifications, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of grading whatever is notadmitted 
to be first-class; meanwhile, the Tontine 
plan, which gives each man the benefit, 
and puts on him the risk, of his proving 
the superior life he supposes himself to be, 
seems to meet the case equitably. 

(2) If we rightly comprehend this sug- 
gestion, it is that the option of a specified 
increase of insurance, to be availed of 
within a specified time and thereafter to 
become a permanent, policy, be offered at 
first, in consideration of a definite extra 
premium to start with; this would be 
buying exemption from a subsequent 
medicalexamination. Wedoubt that any 
considerable portior of insurance original- 
ly undertaken beyond the party’s means 
to carry is undertaken for this particular 
reason, altho there may be now and then 
a case; if there is, however, the practical 
objection to the proposed option is that it 
would hardly be accepted by any appli- 
cant. It isnatural,and within due limits is 
reasonable and wise, to contract for an ex- 

tra quantity in order to secure what may 
not be procurable later on; but ‘it is not 
natural to pay a bonus now merely for 
the option to buy, several years hence, 
what may or may not be wanted then, 
and, if wanted then, may or may not be 
obtainable. Moreover, the forms of poli- 
cy contracts are now so varied and so flex- 
ible that whoever has taken a larger load 
than he can or wants to carry can have it 
reduced, Indeed, the most marked im- 





provement in life insurance in the last 








‘| found egress, 


twenty years is the extent and ingenuity 
of its foreseeing in advance the contingen- 
cies which may arise in individual cases 
and in providing for them also in ad- 
vance. There is only one thing it cannot 
do—provide life insurance without col- 
lecting the cost of it. This it is still 
obliged to leave to those miracle-workers, 
the assessment societies. 


> 


HOW NATURAL GAS OPERATES. 


THE destruction of St. Paul’s church, in 
Buffalo, on the 10th of May, has already 
been mentioned, but not enough attention 
has been drawn to the subject. As it is 
not one which grows old and stale—that 
is, as it ought not to be allowed to pass 
into forgetfulness as nine days’ wonders 
do—we need not apologize for it as being 
stale news in copying as below some por- 
tions of Buffalo dispatches of May 10th: 


‘* Natural gas is used quite extensively in 
the resident portion of the city, and during 
the morning numberless explosions oc- 
curred, in most cases simply blowing out 
the meter face. The first serious explosion 
occurred at a manufactory of patent medi- 
cines, at Main and Washington Streets. This 
was at 9 o’clock. .The face of the meter was 
blown off in the kitchen. At onee a@ sheet 
of flame rushed to the ceiling, with a 
roar that startled every one in the building. 
The pressure on the gas pipes was so great 
that the face of this flame in striking the 
ceiling, spread out the width of a 35-foot 
room. All the doors to the kitchen were 
closed, and a window on each side was 
open. Through these latter the flames 
Soon after the first explosion 

a second one occurred, this time double, 
breaking windows and shattering things 
generally. It is supposed that the first ex- 
plosion loosened the joints of the pipes, al- 
lowing gas to escape. For eighteen min- 
utes the great flame in the kitchen beat 
upon the ceiling before the gas could be 
turned off. Nothing could have saved the 
establishment had it not been for cement 
ceilings between the floors. Four firemen 
were seriously burned. 

‘‘The news of this explosion and the re- 
sultant fire sent business men, who had 
just begun to arrive down town, home fn a 
hurry to look after their own families, 

‘‘As the stampede began a terrific explo- 
sion was heard from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which stands in Main Street in the business 
center of the city. It occupies an entire 
triangle. The Pearl Street doors were blown 
open, flames belched forth, and, before an 
alarm could be sounded, the entire interior 
was a raging furnace. Uere the Fire De- 
partment found itself in a predicament. 
Burning gas cannot be fought successfully 
with water, and the Department had no 
means of turning off the gas. A messen- 
ger had to be sent to Pierce’s for the 
plumber who was turning off the gas there. 
Half an hour served to gut the building, 
destroying two fine organs, some exquisite 
chancel furniture and altar vestments, five 
beautiful memorial windows, and other 
priceless mementoes of dead friends of the 
church. The walls are left standing, as is 
the massive tower, 274 feet high. 

‘Natural gas was used to heat the church, 
and the great pressure seems to have forced 
out the meter, as elsewhere, the escaping 
gasigniting from a burning gas-jet in the 
basement. There was $60,500 insurance on 
the building and contents. 

** At several other churches in the city 
and atthe State Normal School the meters 
were blown out, but no great damage was 
done. 

“The gas was shut off from the entire 
city assoon as the Natural Gas Company 
found what destruction its product was 
working. One result of this was that many 
families found themselves without coal or 
wood, and some without a place to burn 
either if they had it. Consequently there 
were cold dinners in some instances, or a 
wholesale dining out. The natural gas 
used here is piped ninety miles from the 
Kane fields in Pennsylvania. Thepressure 
isregulated by three automatic governing 
valves. Officials of the gas company are 
not fully determined as to the cause of the 
explosion. Superintendent Daly said: ‘I 
have been connected with the gas business 
all my life, and I never knew anything like 
this before. We do not know yet what was 
the cause. Probably some of the valves, 
which close automatically, were forced open - 
and allowed extra pressure on the maitis: 
It was a case of extra pressure anyway. I 
think the location of the trouble is inside 
the city limits, but am quite sure the pres- 
sure, earlier In the morning, must have 
been stronger than at the time of the two 











fires, The gasis all shut off and will not 
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be turned on again foradayortwo. Inthe 
mean time the cause of the extra pressure 
will be rigidly investigated.’ ”’ 

What a startling narrative is this— 
meters blowing out without warning, 
rooms filled with a deluge of flame which 
finds outlet through open windows and 
beats upon ceilings until the flow cam be 
turned off! To heat water, flame is 
caused to impinge on the bottom of the 
vessel containing it; the ceiling on which 
an immense jet of flame beats is in the 
condition of a kettle set on to boil, and 
how long would ordinary buildings stand 
the trial? Make all allowances for exag- 
geration, the ruins of St. Paul’s church 
show how quickly blown-out meters and 
ignited gas can fire a building. Nor is 
this the first case of the kind. 

Noticeably, nobody knows exactly the 
cause, and it is quite probable that no 
more is known about it now than a month 
ago. Is it not plain that the supply of 
this mysterious article has been served 
with more presumption than knowledge? 
——> 





THE first of July brings to mind the fact 
that there are a large number of anxious 
stockholders of fire insurance companies 
who are waiting with more or less pa- 
tience, not to draw their semi-annual 
dividends, but to know whether there 
will be any to draw. The cause of the 
present unsatisfactory state and con- 
dition of affairs in fire insurance com- 
panies has been repeatedly pointed out in 
these columns, and the remedy has been 
indicated. The matter is in the hands of 
the directors of the different companies, 
and if directors did their duty the end of 
the next six months would see—barring 
accidents—smiling faces among the stock- 
holders of our fire insurance companies. 


INSURANCE. _ 
1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37. Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
rotains the most libera) features everbefore offered. 
Kauimires its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A, BATE, Seeretary. 











STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


SET aanhes 94, 08,169 66 
MTABIL Spain aetetaor 24,1245 00 


EL ./cccnwe: Sependbanen denne “$784, 044 66 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
(peavensese by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW Y a OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
- W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t, | 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NOs. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
Capital, $250,000, Assets, about $650,000 
issues SURETY BONDS guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, administrators, etc. 
Also ACCIDENT POL ICIES, PLATE GLASS AND 

BOILER POLICIES 
mM. M. Ru Sanne, Presider at. 
0. F. SEWARD, Vice- President. 


New cles 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


ee 18, 26: 
hireificies:: 313: Ht tp} 33 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 

ny, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These policies an pease {pate in the Annual! distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender aay paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every mew 

Pamphlets C. anatory of the rit weetane may be 
bad on application at Company’s Offi 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Pelicies Non-forfeitable, 

All Fejicies Incentestable after one year. 
Ne Coduett on en account of deferred pre- 
um 











mi 
No restric tion on travel or residence after 
oue year 
No restriction on eqcupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual war 


JOHN J, MACFARLANE, President. 
L. “th KIBRER, Vice. P President. 


H, Actuary. 
OO. WILBON, Bo nena Treas 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.... . $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus.... $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 1887-—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,1 15,775. 


Excessof Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
ear, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCT- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PREs’T. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O“fice, 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington ., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
FRA: TB o ccccccscccsccsecescscce.ce -+» 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums...............+. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887................ $3,612,331 21 
Losses — during the same 
bacatemenlioeness sonmene $1,°99,468 25 
Pe mm of Premiums and 
Ps woccesevcsccosvecse 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

IND dccacnccceceicesecentcaseosos 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Game Be BRB. cccocccceccccescccecescececcese 218,192 40 

BERGE cocccctecccccesccesscce ceccccccsces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
ened on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES CHARLES P. awERe™ 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MAR HALL. 
JAMES LOW. JAMES G. DE roREST, 
WM. STURGIS CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. "FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. GRORGE BLISS. 
ED ony Ww. CORLIES. ANSO 


. HA 
‘ RN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGR OT,’ KAAC 
HORACE GR DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
HOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOuN ELLIOT IRA BURSL 


c. A. HA 
JOHN D. EW WLETT, GEORGE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB: LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
« A RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 
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J. ™M,. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B,. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 











21 Courtiandt St. 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Pe ee eee $13,432,548 64 
NE cin. Sekainnadtonnd 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything viohich 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life fn- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE., Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 


- Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrrieEs, ( NEW YORK, 00 BROADWAY. 
Continent?l Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon’ e 
Buildings . and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2, 585,904 05 
Reserve, ample for all shatem, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
BS BT BIR occ ccccces ceccccccccese 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 





This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
DRE RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SaMUEL. 1 BABCOCK, MARTIN, 








SAMUEL D. BA EDWARD 
GEORGE BLISS. Xx. E. ORR. 
RAM BAK . JNO. L. RIKER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, JOHN H. REED, 
Cc LES. H. TH, ALFRED RAY, 
E. W. CORLIES, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLI WM. H. 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. 3 AULDING, 
JOHN H EARLE, 


WM. 
Abies LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AU Us 8 3: SHULL, THEODORE F E yan . 


reeks . D. VERMILY: 
BRADISH ¥r SON, JACOB WENDELL, 
W&M. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. See. | Brooklyn Dev't. 








Philadelphia, 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Qrasls CnPBal,....0000 cocccecscece cocccoccccoccs 
Reserve for reinsurance, agente 28 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities . on 7 28 


$2,401,956 
tRY. President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Janu 
THOS. 'H. M ONTCOMER 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretarv. 
A. WHEEL WHIGHT. Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 








Increase of business in force........$2 
eo CTE AIMS PAID PROMPTI ¥ 
TEN DAYS’ GRAC % 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable conan consistent 
with recognized business principles. 


GooD AGEFTS, dress JS. to Py 
pany. are invited te 
fut ofA =a Ho’ i. 








nt the Com- 
FFNEY, Super- 








Insure Your Lifeas You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itaols, bats but YS. the stab tow to sonaw the the Suaprance } aS lo as you live, by payments adjusted to 


coyer the cost o 


whe lo provident Sevings Lite Assuran 
est 


Among 
and the 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

CHARLES 





ected and 
= ™ dety i 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


peer companies ent Savings shows the largest ratics of aesets to liabili 
ratios of paymen' death chats claims and expenses to amount insured. ¥ snes 


oucando this by takipga renewable 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1888. 











EE CE is ia civstess conv dcncnsanseanceGanes kWkcbnetacetaameetreaes $3,000,000 00 
rr os 3 picnccudsne teen Qasebsasnennhtenaebeeseinaese 3,274,761 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 400,118 80 
Reserve for Sinking Fund..... sce Na ean hate aad ehion indanee caaaameand 10,612 06 
SE CE ccndcsev her eaneesesnsadeesvecenbareass weaaretesepeubeeathbnate? 1,375,690 75 
ED SIN G5 605k 04050. ddccdeewenddgueoececensenicechieeesescdoeeeeude $8,061,182 61 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

s 
I «sc Dinrdsteacaueladaabenumaiaed. dan samtnesnegenienmphinbie $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 621,300 00 
United States Stocks (market value)............ccccsccccscccccsccsccece 2,651,900 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................ . 2,036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)..............cccccccccccccecceecees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ ........eseeeeeeceees = 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, b888....................6.- 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.....................0004- 341,532 89 
TT 10s. coma tewnndduvadindeeseersessbeeawnthsesahokbhneanemennnrens 1,349,967 59 





Total.... $8,061,182 61 





DIRECTORS: 
{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FOSDICK 


D. H. MCALPIN, 
A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
WM. H. TOWNSEND, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, JOHN H. INMAN, 

. E. G. SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN ; WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., | Vice-Pres’tss THOMAS B. GREENE. } Sec’s. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., 





Assets Over... . 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 
1IS845 - . $97,490.34 
1I85S5 - . - 2,850,077.56 
1I865 - - 12,235,407.86 
1I8S75S - - - 7 2,446,970.06 
1I885 - - - 103,876,178.51 

oe 2, 2 8 e's 108,908,967 ,51 
“* 61, 1887 - - - 114,181,963.24 
“ ~61, 1888 - - - 118,806,851.88 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................$871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUOMAIIIIB so 0cccccccecccscccscccssessececenesscceevesanseesecesooccessoeceecsoes $19,228,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7..... ......cececeeseeneeeeeeeece 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest ANd TEMS, CtC.........cccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccsescccsscooesecs 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January St. 1887............sceceeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeuene 486,497 10— 38,765,933 40-— $22,052,787 12 





"$93,872,410 6O ° 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


ATY AAAICIoNS tO BAME)..........6..0 ceccccccccscs coccrcccccccsccccccccescsscoesessons $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Total Paid Policy-holders.............s0+++++ oebccsdocecbencdecenseees $9,535,210 79 
Taxes AN Te-INSUTARCES. .......000scccccccrccccccsscccccecccecerecccccsssseeeessoesesessee 264.495 60 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, CtC..........eeeececeeecrceeceeeeneeecerseneneees 8,581,026 06 
629,360 98—$15,960,003 43 


$79,912,317 17 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC..........0ceceeeeee ceveee 


ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit, on hand, and in translt....... 2.60. ccccceeesececeeeeeeees eseeeeeeeeees $5,028,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
Bead TOtate. ...ccccccccccccccce coccccccccccccce cquecccccsccccccesgooscvcccees  ptbaudiesasenon 6,887,092 59 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


CUPILY)...cccccccceccccccccccccccccccccvccccccs coeeescesee + seecccecccccccsoccocessoece 15,969,872 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

amounts to Over $3,100,000)......2 seccccccccccccces cosccces 06 secsece cinovensahad. ee 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Ta. Mat, 1BBB...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscces eoccccccoccs. caccoerevecccesssoceees 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
AMOMta’ DAIANCES........0cccccccccccvcccccccqcccccccsscccesscecsessces eoseees sececesessosene 170,792 59 


488,477 59—$79,912,317 


3,167,528 68 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 22.0 ccc cee ceeenee ceneeeeseneee 


Market value of securities over cost valne on Company's books... 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 . .. .. $83,079,845 85 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in COUrSE Of PAYMEDL.............seeccececeeeeececeeeeeseenesesenseces $527,078 33 
Reperted lesen GwMiting BIOS, GG. oo 2c cccvccscccqsccccccncscosvcncvccccccccccescésccese 2? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)..................0065 27,582 WO 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............66. cecescceceeees ceee 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ............ccccccsceeseceeeeeecees $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 3st, 1887..............+.+ 1,592,098 00— 70,299 740 00 





Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
ary ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 








Beans SE CAE GERM cccccccccccsccccccccccccccesescceccceccecococsesce 4,176,425 25 
MBB So Tid TEE GI TN eo vcccnctccecesesccvccccccstedccesssscencees 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
CGB ec cccccccncscccccesccnsestecdccceccaseasédecceseness «© cnqcosocescbace’ 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, eo 8 ne ee 5,315,120 83 
Reserved for premiums pald in AAVANCE............ccccceeeececeeeeecceesens ene Secvcee 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)............c.cccccccce ceccecee seeeeee $6,651.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
II sop 05s 0oo-20 coin beemacdaar ances spbeneies ese $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, WM L. STRONG, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER, W. F. BUCKLEY, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ALEX. STUDWELL, GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
Hon. B.H. BRISTOW, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
HENRY BOWERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direeter, 
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Old and Young. 


AFTER ALL. 
BY EDMUND SMITH MIDDLETON. 








© Gop, my heart is growing hard and cold 
With all this trouble which I cannot flee. 
I pray and try to see the light beyond, 
But dark, grim shadows blind my eyes to 
Thee. 


Dear Lord, I would not willingly mistrust 
The love which ever has my comfort been; 
And when come care, and paths that bleed 
the feet, 
Let them not tempt me to this awful sin. 


No, blessed Jesus, even tho I would, 
Let me not leave Thee and my faith re- 
eall; 
Do Thou bring peace and bid the storm be 
still; 
Redeemer, let me trust Thee after all. 
New Yor Cry. 


2 - 
- 


STEPHEN’S MARGARET. 





BY S. B. ELLIOTT. 


* Thereis nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest: meanest crea- 
tures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so. 
And what I feel, across the inferior features 
Of what Iam, doth flash itself, and show 
How that great work of love enhances Na- 


Yor 


ture's: 


HALF-WAY up the steep little Via Capo 
le Case, that climbing up breathlessly 
puts one in five minutes into the Via 
Gregoriana, and so on top the Trinita di 
Monti; or sliding down carefully puts one 
in the Via dei Macelli, and so into the 
Piazza di Spagna—half-way up _ this 
queer little street that crawls about the 
Pincian hill looking toward the Quirinal, 
is a quiet pension, by name ‘ Hotel du 
Sud.” There are many more pretentious 
places in Rome; but for its size the Hotel 
du Sud combines a great deal. This 
house follows amiably both the curve of 
the street and the slope of the hill; in 
consequence of which there is not a 
straight line in it. Inthe center is the 
stairway, winding from landing to land- 
ing, up more than a hundred steps, then 
quietly out through a door on to the roof 
—a flat roof covered with asphalt, and 
with a low wall about it; a place where 
every glint of winter sunshine is caught, 
from daylight until dark ; a place from 
which the view is superb, and where the 
street noises sound dim and dead. One 
seems out of the world up there, and 
quite away from the throngs of tourists 
and the chatter of hurried sight-seers. 

The sun sets grandly behind the Mons 
Janiculus, where the ragged pines look 
as if painted in black on the golden sky ; 
the dome of St. Peter looms up—San An- 
gelo is outlined dimly—then a sea of 
roofs, of domes, of steeples and towers, 
until close below one is the sullen Propa- 
ganda. A little further to the left the 
queer black steeple of St. Andrea delle 
Fratte, where the birds come by hundreds 
when the day is dying ; and further still 
toward the southwest the low dome of the 
Pantheon, almost lost among the crowd- 
ing roofs—hiding away like other rem- 
nants of Imperial Rome as if of little ac- 
count, and only by mercy allowed to live 
through the greed and devastation of 
Papal Rome. It is a grand view that one 
gets from the top of this little pension; 
and when the day is rung out by all the 
bells in the city the tones seem to mingle 
and fuse and grow sweeter in that high 
place. 

On top of this roof are four rooms, stuck 
on like a second thought. None of them 
are very large, not one of them is straight, 
but all of them giving on to the roof, that 
for them is a terrace. 

A widow, Mrs. Vesey, had taken these 
rooms for the winter, showing a good 
taste scarcely to be expected from the 
first sight of the woman; but her means 
were limited and these rooms cheap. 

She had only herself and her daughter 
Margaret to look after; still Mrs, Vesey 
made the most of everything — sorrow 
or joy, poverty or plenty. She made 
the most of the rooms and the view, 
and the most of her money; and the 
most of her legs in mounting the in- 
numerable steep steps; and the most of 
her weariness when she reached the top. 








And because of this faculty of making the 
most of everything, Mrs. Vesey was ac- 
counted a good manager and a clever 
woman. She was a little trying te her 
daughter Margaret sometimes; and to her 
distant cousin, Stephen Gwither. This 
young man, having discovered in his boy- 
hood that he was in love with his little 
cousin Margaret, had showed great pres- 
ence of mind in throwing himself imme- 
diately and determinedly on the tender 
mercies of Mrs. Vesey. He was an 
orphan with property, and with guar- 
dians, who within limits, permitted him 
to have his own way. 

‘“My aunts do not understand boys, 
Cousin Di,” he had said, ‘‘ and the provis- 
ion made for me might as well come to 
you; besides Iam so fond of Margaret.” 

Mrs. Vesey was straightforward herself 
and the boy’s frankness and common- 
sense pleased her; so she accepted him 
and made the most of him. 

Tt was cheaper for three to travel than 
for two, so that Stephen was an economy; 
on the other hand it was manifestly 
cheaper for three to travel than for one, 
so that Stephen gained greatly. Stephen 
saved many porter’s fees; then, a well- 
looking young man was a pleasant thing 
to have always in one’sparty. To balance 
this, there was her kind-heartednes3 in 
taking hold of him and training him as she 
had done; for Stephen had been a rough, 
ill-dressed boy, fresh from the Virginia 
hills, when he fell into her hands, and 
without much to recommend him to the 
careless observer. But those same hills 
had been her home in the long ago, and 
some of their light and sweetness seemed 
to linger in the boy’s eyes. And no one 
would have suspected Mrs. Vesey of sen- 
timent. 

Stephen, however, understood Mrs. 
Vesey perfectly; appreciated her fully, 
and was fond of hertoo. So, he had one 
of the four rooms on the house-top,and one 
wasa sitting-room. 

‘* Of course we could do without the 
fourth room,” Mrs. Vesey said; ‘ but it 
is pleasanter to have a sitting-room of 
our own, and Stephen pays half the cost. 
Of course he uses it freely and brings his 
friends up; but that makes it more cheer- 
ful for all of us, and the fire being always 
in there often saves a fire in my room.” 
So the pension drawing-room knew all 
about Mrs. Vesey’s drawing-room, and 
she was deservedly admired for her clever 
arrangements, for her frankness, and her 
justice to herself and others; and not be- 
ing envied as being extremely anything, 
she was not criticised as being exclusive, 
nor yet as being an American proud of 
her money, and all were friendly with 
ber. 





*“T found an old classmate down- 
stairs,” Stephen said, coming out on the 
roof to where in the sunshine Margaret 
was sitting. 

** Nice ?” she asked, lazily. 

** Yes,” 

** Good-looking ?” 
interest. 

‘ Very.” 

** Clever ?” 

** Learned.” 

The girl turned her head now, and 
looked up into Stephen’s face as he stood 
beside her with his hands in his pock- 
ets, 

‘“]do not ever remember seeing you 
in such a state of wild enthusiasm,” she 
said. 

‘It is seldom that one meets such a 
thoroughly good fellow as Taunton.” 

‘** And youare not glad tosee him,” 
Margaret asserted, teasingly. 

‘© Yes,I am; he will bea pleasant ad- 
dition to our circle, and suit you exact- 
ly; an indefatigable sight-seer—an en- 
thusiastic medievalist—a tourist to his 
heart’s core; his whole being is woven of 
infinitesimal facts, and fringed with 
dates.” 

‘‘And will suit me,” the girl said, with 
a sparkle kindling in her eyes. ‘I am 
then a tourist, a medievalist, and a typi- 
cal sight-seer, three things you cannot en- 
dure—thanks.”’ 

**T do not like them,” Stephen ad- 
mitted; ‘‘ but you must grant that I am 
doing my best to cure you of them.” 


with a little more 


‘*T would not be as cold-blooded as you 
are for anything,” the girl retorted; ‘‘ and 
Iam glad Mr. Taunton is come, and that 
he is a Christian and not a pagan, as you 
are.” 

Stephen laughed. 

** Yes, and Taunton will go into rap- 
tures over ‘ bits of color,’” he said “and 
dirty embroideries from the Campo di 
Fiori. You can both catch small-pox 
down there among the Jews, and have it 
with enthusiasm.” 

Margaret smiled, but the color deep- 
ened in her cheeks. 

‘* And you can have a picnic at the en- 
trance of the Cenci palace,” Stephen went 
on; ‘‘ such a nice, clean place, with such 
holy memories; and can go up the Scala 
Santa on your knees ”"— 

‘*While you stand below, and thank 
God for Martin Luther,” the girl inter- 
rupted, with ire in her voice. 

“And I might do a worse thing,” 
Stephen answered, ‘‘tho it seems to me 
Martin Luther is a strange hero for a 
pagan; anda few moments ago I was a 
pagan.” 

‘*You are a pagan,” and Margaret rose 
from her chair; ‘‘you are forever de- 
claiming against the Rome of the Chris- 
tians.” 

‘*You mistake me, my cousin,” and 
Stephen picked up a book she had let fall; 
‘*it is the Rome of the popes that I de- 
claim against.” 

‘* And they were not Christian ?" 

“Perhaps; but there were a few medi- 
eval worthies like Paul ITV and Alexander 
VI, who would have rather astonished St. 
Peter or St. Paul; I think even Judas 
and Ananias would have been a little 
shocked.” 

‘*'You are sacrilegious!” and Margaret 
turned away. 

‘‘T was never more in earnest in my 
life; and it makes me indignant to hear 
tourists abusing the present government, 
and sighing over the ‘dear old Rome that 
is being desecrated ’—actually mourning 
over the decrease of beggars;” he stopped 
abruptly, and turned, for a hand had 
touched his arm. 

‘*It is you, is it?” he said cordially, ‘‘ F 
am glad to see you; my cousin, Miss 
Vesey—Mr. Taunton.” 

Margaret held out her hand. 

‘*We are quarreling furiously, Stephen 
and I,” she said; ‘‘and you will be sur- 
prised to hear that you were the begin- 
ning of it.” 

Stephen, who was a little withdrawn 
behind his friend, smiled with mean de- 
light, while the color rushed furiously 
into Taunton's serious face. 

‘* Really—I—I am—urrer—very sorry,” 
he stammered, earnestly. 

‘*T mean,” Margaret went on promptly, 
tho extra color was showing in her own 
cheeks, while her eyes were shooting all 
kinds of fury at Stephen—*‘ I mean only 
that we were squabbling over something 
that Stephen said about you.” 

‘*T said you were devoted to medieval 
Rome,” Stephen put in quickly, not being 
quite sure how Margaret might quote him; 
‘and so my cousin would have some 
one to sympathize with her; I abhor 
medieval Rome.” 

A graver look 
face. 

** And you sympathize with the present 
government?” he asked, as solemnly as if 
he were demanding a confession of faith 
—‘‘ you like these new streets that are be- 
ing cut through Rome? You like rows of 
modern stucco houses? You like to see a 
tramway running through the baths of 
Diocletian, and a railway station in the 
grounds of the Villa Negroni ?” 

‘*Who began to destroy the baths of 
Diocletian, and to build churches in the 
ruins?” Stephen answered, as he leaned 
against the wall facing the two who had 
seated themselves—‘‘ popes and cardi- 
nals.” 

‘*Michael Angelo was the architect,” 
Margaret put in eagerly. 

‘*And three Michael Angelos could not 
repay one for the loss of one ruin of Im- 

perial Rome,” Stephen answered. 

‘‘And the churches are holy,” Margaret 
went on; ‘“‘and it is right that the baths 
of so wicked a persecutor as Diocletian 


” 


came over Taunton's 





should be made into churches,” 





“Quite true—quite true”Taunton put in. 

“And the tramway is not good?” 
Stephen asked. 

‘*Certainly not,” Taunton answered; 
**a painfully modern thing”— 

**That for two soldi saves the laborer 
many steps. Is it not holy to help hu- 
manity physically ?” Stephen asked again. 
“The new streets and the stucco houses 
give work to paupers, and the tram takes 
them to and from their work; takes them 
past these ruins—what the popes have left 
of them—and so educates their taste; nor 
does the tramway hurt the ruims. And 


‘as for the Villa Negroni,” he went on, 


‘*what savory memories have been de- 
stroyed there! In old times the burial- 
place where slaves were cast into shallow 
ditches, afterward turned into a garden; 
later, into a villa—a papal villa. I think 
that stamps it.” 

‘*But it was such a charming garden,” 
Taunton said. ‘‘And the owners being 
impecunious, sold it to a railway com- 
pany. I cannot see where the Govern- 
ment is to blame.” 

Margaret looked discomfited. 

‘‘No, my dear,” he went on gravely, 
moving toward the open glass-door of 
the drawing-room; ‘if you want to find 
the real destroyers of Rome, go back to 
the papal annals.” 

Entering the drawing-room from the 
stairway-landing, Stephen saw Mrs. Ve- 
sey. 

‘* Who is he?” she asked in a low voice, 
nodding to where Taunton sat beside 
Margaret. 

‘A friend of mine,” Stephen answered; 
‘*a well-born gentleman, and rich.” 

Mrs. Vesey looked at him questioningly. 

‘You are an honest man, Stephen,” 
she said. ‘‘ One would think you did not 
care for Margaret.” 

‘© My dear cousin,” and Stephen smiled 
a little, ““I cannot do without Margaret, 
nor can Margaret do without me; Iam 
almost sure of that, tho I have never 
asked her. I have kept my promise that 
I would not until she had seen the world, 
and had met other men: but I think we 
understand each other.” 

Mrs. Vesey shook her head. 

‘‘ The female heart isa strange thing,” 
she said. 

‘** So strange,” Stephen answered, ‘* that 
I guard Margaret on all sides. I never 
introduce a man to her who is not in 
every way her fitting match; and if her 
heart should falter and fail me, why she 
could not be making a mistake.” 

‘*Thatis where your honesty comes in,” 
Mrs. Vesey said, ‘‘ and that is what makes 
me feel so safe about my child. You are 
a comfort, Stephen.” 

‘* So are you, Cousin Di,” and he looked 
at his watch. ‘‘ Will you come out and 
let me make Taunton known to you? 
Then I must be off.” 

‘Lam very glad to see you,” Mrs, Ve- 
sey said, cordially, to Taunton. ‘I am 
always glad to see Stephen's friends.” 

‘You are very kind.” 

** And we have such a lovely view,” she 
went on, ‘‘as good asthe Trinita di Monti; 
the steps are a trial; but exercise is good, 
and then these rooms are cheap.” 

** Quite so.” 

‘* Yes; we get these four rooms for very 
little, and I must consider expense. 1 
tell Margaret that few girls have such ad- 
vantages, or such consideration as she. 
This winter in Rome, and the spring in 
Florence “— 

‘“*And next year we shall go to Egypt 
and Palestine for my benefit,” Stephen 
said; and Margaret looked up gratefully; 
he often stopped her mother’s flow of ex- 
planation. 

**T shall go there some day myself,” 
Taunton answered, ‘‘ but not immediate- 
ly. I wish first to make a complete study 
of Italy.” 

‘* How ‘ complete?” Mrs. Vesey asked; 
‘go to every town in Italy ?” 

‘‘Not just that,” Taunton answered se- 
riously, ‘‘ but to take up certain things; 
for instance, the baths, the temples, the 
arenas, the catacombs, and so on; then I 
will take up art in the same way.” 

‘* How charming—how thorough!” cried 
Margaret. 

‘“‘ How long do -you expect to live?” 
asked Stephen. 
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‘¢ Stephen does not believe in thorough- 
ness,” Margaret said, quickly. ‘I wish 
you could hear how he throws things to- 
gether, Mr. Taunton, and jumps to con- 
clusions and generalizations, and with 
never a date in sight. It is most unsatis- 
factory,” 

“I agree with Margaret about the 
dates,” Mrs. Vesey added gravely; ‘‘ dates 
are important.” 

‘* Most important,” agreed Taunton, 

Stephen laughed good naturedly. 

‘*When was St. Paul beheaded?” he 
asked. 

** A.D. 67,” Taunton answered. 

‘*There!” cried Margaret, ‘‘ you said 
68.” 

‘And I did not say A.D.,” Stephen 
added, teasingly; ‘“‘ but I stand to 68, be- 
cause the point is disputed, and one date 
is as good as the other.” 

‘““Tnat must be best which is right,” 
Taunton objected. 

‘* Tf ever it could be decided,” Stephen 
answered, ‘‘ meanwhile, in a grand epic 
like the life of St. Paul, what difference 
will a few months make; he would have 
‘ kept the faith’ and ‘ foughta good fight’ 
that much longer?” and he looked into 
Margaret’s eyes asa dreamer would look 
into the fire, or out to far Inlls; looked 
unconsciously, as if all his dreams began 
and ended there. 

‘*Itis a pity that tke Christian Era is 
all wrong,” Taunton said. 

‘*TIs it?” cried Mrs. Vesey in dismay. 

‘* Quite wrong,” Taunton answered, in 
an injured voice; ‘‘through a stupid 
blunder in the beginning, we are four 
years out; instead of ‘86, this should be 
90.” 

‘* How extraordinary !’ and in her as- 
tonishment Mrs. Vesey rebuttoned the 
gloves she had unbuttoned; ‘‘then all 
dates are wrong?” 

‘**Oh, no,” Taunton went on; “ it made 
a little confusion at the beginning, but 
once agreed to and accepted, we calculate 
according to the mistake ; but if they had 


careful at first, we should never have 

had that trouble.” j 

** And the world would have been four 
years older,” Stephen put in; then he 
turned away. ‘‘I am off to the bank, 
Cousin Di,” he said; “‘ can Ido anything 
for you?” 

‘* Yes,” and she followed himin. ‘‘ Shall 
I ask your friend to dinner?” she said, in 
a low tone. 

‘*He has a room here,” Stephen an- 
swered, ‘‘on the next floor.” 

“Oh!” Then Stephen went away. 


**[L am glad to find you alone, Mrs. 
Vesey,” and Taunton drew his chair up 
in front of the fire. It was March, stilla 
tire was comfortable, for the climate of 
Rome is not so balmy as some writers 
would lead us to suppose, and on this day 
a searching’ wind was racing up and down 
the streets. In the months that had 
passed, Taunton had become “one of 
them,” as Stephen had predicted in Decem- 
ber; and had proved himself,also, just the 
accurate creature Margaret was supposed 
to long for as a companion. His facts 
were all folded up neatly, dated, and put 
away ready for use at a moment's notice. 
He was an enthusiastic medievalist, and 
an ardent collector of antiques, and on 
“off days” when they were neither ‘‘study- 
ing” nor ‘‘ verifying,” he would go with 
Margaret to the Campo di Fiori, if it hap- 
pened to be market day, and rummage 
the absurd stalls. With Taunton, Mar- 
garet felt most of the time desperately 
ignorant ; and in the study of the baths 
of Caracalla which she had begun so 
eagerly with him, but which now in the 
depths of her heart was a weariness to her, 
making her wish that they had not been 
left in such perfect preservation—carry- 
ing her even to the length of wishing that 
tramways should run through them in 
every direction, and that stucco houses 
should find an abode there—in this study 
that was te have been accuracy itself, she 
found only the most accurate uneertainty. 
Then the terrible names of ‘* Tepidarium,” 
‘‘ Frigidarium,” ‘‘Perisbylium,” and ‘‘Cal- 
darium” were not only to be remembered, 
but all the contradictory theories about 
each had to be changed and interchanged 
every day. When they first came to 








Rome she had gone there once with Ste- 
phen, and had talked about the Emperor 
who had begun and finished the baths— 
about the effect of luxury on the Romans; 
then Stephen had made an attack on the 
popes who had taken away the marbles to 
decorate their palaces. He had been inse- 
cure about dates, and had not known 
how many hundred people the baths could 
accommodate; but then it had been a 
sweet, sunshiny day, and Stephen’s talk 
had made her feel morally vigorous, and 
thankful for the wholesomeness of her 
life and training. But under Taunton’s 
guidance she seemed never to get done, 
and she feltthat she was seeing nothing 
besides these baths. Of course this weari- 
ness was the result of anill-trained mind; 
and Taunton had made her feel this one 
day when she ventured to say : 

“If you are fondest of the Middle Ages, 
Mr. Taunton, why is it you study so care- 
fully these remains of Imperial Rome?” 

Then Taunton had turned his dark eyes 
on her sadly, almost reproachfully. 

‘‘ Things must be taken in their order,” 
he said, ‘‘ and Imperial Rome came first.” 
And she had felt weaker and more friv- 
olous than ever, and had not dared to ask, 
‘** How long will it take?” 

Stephen, meanwhile, had left them to 
their own devices, and smiling at Mrs. 
Vesey’s groans over her severe duties as 
chaperon, studied Rome in his own way. 
Sitting on the parapet in front of San 
Pietro, in Montorio, with all Rome at his 
feet—stretched on some sunshiny ledge 
of the Colosseum, basking like the 
lizards that so often kept him com- 
pany—dreaming in the galleries of the 
Vatican or the Campidoglio—or down in 
the Forum, throwing an occasional stone 
at the innumerable cats prowling there— 
up on the Palatine, or walking briskly 
along the Ostian or Appian way—dream- 
ing. But his dreams were not always 
happy nor ancient. He and Margaret had 
quareled off and on all their lives, but 
since the advent of Taunton, these quar- 
rels seemed to protract themselves; often 
causing Taunton to wonder why the 
Veseys endured Stephen as they did. The 
last quarrel had been about the proposed 
widening of a street, which change 
threatened to destroy the house of Giulio 
Romano. Margaret and Taunton had 
agreed that it would be sacrilege, and 
Stephen had laughed. 

*“*What was the use of an old house 
like that,’ he had said; ‘‘ what was the 
use of any old house that was not in it- 
self useful?” 

Margaret was indignant. 

‘*The haunts of the great and glorious 
ought to be kept sacred.” 

‘* Why?” Stephen had asked, aggrava- 
tingly; and to this Taunton had answered 
gravely: 

‘* That lower humanity might approach, 
and gazing on the environment of the 
lofty soul be elevated and inspired.” 

Stephen laughed again. 

‘* And havea guide to talk you deaf and 
blind, and make you wish you had never 
been born,” he said. ‘‘ And besides, relic 
worship is weak, nonsensical; study the 
butterfly, not the forsaken chrysalis.” 

‘* Study all,” Taunton had said. 

‘* And leave a street narrow and damp 
because a second-rate painter happened 
once to live there ?” 

‘*Second-rate!” cried Margaret, ‘‘ that 
shows just how much you’ know, 
Stephen.” 

A deep flush came on Stephen’s face, 
but his voice was very quiet as he asked: 

** Was he the equal of Raphael, or Cor- 
reggio, or Michael Angelo, or Titian, or 
many others?” 

‘* Be was Raphael’s scholar.” 

“And that is well-nigh his crowning 
glory, and for that his house must be 
spared and a street left damp and un- 
healthy. It seems to me to be of a piece 
with the hue and cry raised because the 
modern Roman desires more to be com- 
fortable and healthy than to be pictur- 
esque. Have we Americans stuck to 
feathers and blankets in order to please 
European tourists? It sounds like maud- 
lin sentimentality to me;”’ then he had 
left them. A stupid quarrel; but since 
then things had never returned quite to 





their old footing. 


And on this day when Taunton was 
seeking an interview with Mrs. Vesey, 
Stephen was walking up and down the 
intricate streets, with the March wind 
for company and trying toaccustom him- 
self to the thought of life without Marga- 
ret. That Taunton was as much in love 
with her as Taunton could be, he had 
seen for some time; but Margaret was 
unreadable, and he had left her perfectly 
free. 

‘* You are testing her too severely,” Mrs. 
Vesey had said. 

“If she does not love me now,” Ste- 
phen had answered, “ she will never love 
me, and had better choose some one else; 
she knows I love her.” 

‘You have never told her so?” 
‘“‘Never in words; but if Iam not as 
necessary to her as she is to me, then let 
us never dream of marriage.” 

So Mrs. Vesey fretted and fumed in- 
wardly, but let things take their course. 
She was fond of Stephen, and thought 
him worth two or three Tauntons, and 
yet she had no word to say against Taun- 
ton. 

Some people called Mrs. Vesey worldly. 
Taunton, financially, was Stephen's 
superior, and in the eyes of the worlda 
much better match for Margaret. So 
when Taunton was ‘glad to find her 
alone,” she knew quite well what was 
coming, and thought herself prepared 
with her answer. 

‘‘I wish to ask your permission, Mrs. 
Vesey, to speak to your daughter on the 
subject of matrimony,” he said, sitting 
down with his rather thin knees close 
together, his hands crossed on his lap and 
his dark eyes looking straight into Mrs. 
Vesey’s light ones; ‘‘ it has been hereto- 
fore my intention to remain unmarried, 
andto devote myself to my studies, in 
order that after some years I might write 
a history of the thirteenth century, with 
a preliminary work to show the causes 
that produced the thirteenth century, and 
a few later volumes to show the results 
of that century. There have been a 
great many results of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Mrs. Vesey.” 

‘** Yes, I suppose all the succeeding cen- 
turies might be called results,” she an- 
swered, with grave literalness. 

‘* Precisely, so that one century might 
well bea life’s work; and I stiil intend 
that it shall be. Most women would be 
a hindrance in such work,” he went on; 
‘*but Miss Vesey is so tractable, so ready 
and patient to learn, that I think she 
would aid and not deter me, and be quite 
willing to spend her life in such a glori- 
ous undertaking.” He paused, and Mrs, 
Vesey’s only answer being a doubtful 
clearing of the throat, he went on. 

‘*It is true that I have not the kind of 
love to offer that most young women ex- 
pect,” and here Mr. Taunton blushed; 
‘indeed, my belief is that what are called 
‘love matches,’ are frequently the most 
unhappy. Rational, educated, cultured 
people should base their lives on some- 
thing more sure than love. At best it is 
a futile, evanescent passion; a thing that 
can be neither bourd nor driven; and 
thus is manifestly too insecure a founda- 
tion for the life of a thinking being. It 
should be relegated to rurse-maids and 
day-laborers—a class where the women 
expect to be cuffed and buffeted; and 
where such treatment being given and 
received, shows the necessity for it; a 
class that has few tastes, and fewer aspi- 
rations. Thinking beings should reason 
about this most important matter far 
more carefully and calmly than about 
aught else in their lives, and yet it seems 
to be the thing about which they reason 
least. They should be equal in station,” 
he went on in his even, precise voice; 
‘* they should have fortune to match rea- 
sonably the station into which they were 
born; they should have tastes and as- 
pirations in common, and, above all, 
they should see to it that their tempers 
are compatible. All these conditions be- 
ing carefully complied with, Mrs. Vesey, 
I think life would flow in an even, quiet 
current—emooth and peaceful,” 

And as Mrs. Vesey listened, things came 
up before her that she had lived through 
leng ago. Her young lover who had 





made her life seem Paradise—his death 


that had made all dim like the long gray 
reaches of Hades; her subsequent mar- 
riage to a quiet, elderly man—the unruf- 
fled, deadly calm of the very few years 
until his death; then the almost happi- 
ness that came when she was left free, 
with her little child for company. It all 
came back to her when she heard love 
relegated to the maids and laborers be- 
cause they could beat each other; and the 
cold grayness of her married life pro- 
nounced to be the proper existence for 
the upper classes. She listened, and 
looked at Taunton, and wondered if he 
had any heart, or blood, or liver even, 
‘**Do you not agree with me?” he asked, 
after waiting a reasonable time for an 
answer from his companion, who sat star- 
ing at him. 

Mrs. Vesey started. 

‘** No!” she answered emphatically; ‘1 
am old-fashioned, and low-minded enough 
to believe in love—the vulgar love you 
cast out to the lower classes.” She spoke 
hurriedly, and Taunton looked politely 
surprised. 

‘*Mrs. Vesey!” was all he said. 

** Yes,” she went on, “it may be very 
ill-regulated, ,but it is true. My daugh- 
ter, however, must judge for herself, and 
give you her own answer; for aught I 
know, she may agree with you. It is 
only honest to tell you, however, that 1 
think she cares for her cousin.” 

‘Stephen Gwither?” Taunton asked in 
a shocked voice; ‘‘ that cannot be possi- 
ble, Mrs, Vesey; they never agree on any 
point.” 

‘And yet, Stephen has loved her de- 
votedly for years,” Mrs. Vesey went on; 
‘*he has never spoken to her on the sub- 
ject because I desired that she should see 
the world before she should be asked to 
make adecision. She is quite free to be 
won, Mr. Taunton, and Stephen has given 
you a fair field.” 

“You astonish me!” Taunton said 
slowly. ‘‘I have often wondered why 
Gwither traveled with you when he soill- 
agreed with you on any point.” 

Mrs, Vesey smiled, 

‘“‘Tam not at all sure, Mr. Taunton,” 
she said; ‘‘ hut I thought it only fair to 
warn you of this possibility.” 

‘*Thank you,” he answered; ‘“‘ you have 
been very kind to me always. About 
your daughter,” pausing a second, ‘I 
think you are mistaen; I have talked to 
Miss Vesey a great deal and I find her 
most tractable and mild; with a great 
desire for accurate knowledge, and a 
great interest in the thirteenth century. 
I think with time and training she will be 
quite capable of passing her life in litera- 
ry pursuits.” 

Mrs. Vesey moved her shoulders a little, 
and not from amusement only; this 
froggy kind of courtship based on mutual 
interest in the thirteenth century exas- 
perated her unreasonably; and the calm 
way in which this man spoke of the train- 
ing needed by her child, made her long to 
open the seal of scorn on him, and to 
ridicule him, and to call him clam or oys- 
ter, or some other bloodless creature; for 
Mrs. Vesey had a temper that was not 
always latent. 

‘IT do not know,” she said a little stiffly, 
‘‘what my daughter's views may be; for 
myself, I confess I do not understand this 
generation. I have watched them read- 
ing metaphysics and calling it poetry,” 
she went on, warming to her subject; ‘1 
have heard them strumming and banging 
all over a piano, with never a tune in 
sight, and calling it music; I have lis- 
tened while they raved over ‘ Nocturnes’ 
in various colors, calling this art; I have 
watched them push paper-parasols into 
fire-places, and hang all kinds of old scarfs 
and shawls and ‘bits of color’ in stupid 
places where they serve only to catch 
dust, calling that ‘the beautiful’; I have 
heard them rave over sun-flowers and 
milking-stools and spinning-wheels — I 
have listened, and looked, and wondered 
if common-sense were dead.” 

Taunton was smiling in a superior man- 
ner when Mrs. Vesey paused, a smile that 
caused two spots of color to come on her 
cheeks—a danger signal; but Taunton did 
not know this, so in addition to his ag- 
gravating smile, he raised his eyebrows, 





The spots of color deepened on Mrs, 
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Vesey’s cheeks, and asparkle came in her 
eyes, 

‘You think me narrow and old-fash- 
ioned,” she continued, with misleading 
quiet. ‘‘ Perhaps I am; and you will 
think me more so whenI tell you that 
these views on matrimony seem to me to 
be far more mysterious and distant from 
common-sense than all the things I have 
mentioned. That a woman 1s to go back to 
the thirteenth century for all her interest 
and life; go to anything but a love that 
takes her out of herself, is absurd ; will 
you have thirteenth century servants, 
warranted not to annoy you? Will you 
have thirteenth century children, born 
without hearts and tempers, and needing 
no training? Will you put aside sickness, 
and sorrow, and trouble, and death, and 
your duties to your fellows? For there is 
not a relation in life that does not require 
an honest, tough love ; and a long-suffer- 
ing patience that is born only of such love; 
the love you call vulgar.” 

There was some color in Taunton’s face 
now, andthe smile had gone from his 
lips. 

‘*Then you do not approve of my suit,” 
he said, stiffly. 

‘On the contrary,” Mrs. Vesey an- 
swered, ‘*I am perfectly willing to let my 
child decide for herself. If I held with 
you I should say Margaret was perfectly 
unfit to be your wife; but Ido not agree 
with you, and therefore I say, if people 
have any sense at all, the heart is the 
best guide in the matter of matrimony, 
and parents have no right to interfere un- 
less they know the person chosen by their 
child to be wicked. And this natural 
guide,” she went on, with a smile on her 
rather thin lips—for now that Taunton 
was huffed she felt better—‘*‘ this ill- 
trained heart, generally causes clever men 
to marry stupid women ; lazy men, ener- 
getic women; ambitious men, lethargic 
women; sensitive men, hard women; 
passionate men, icebergs”— 

‘‘And how many happy marriages do 
you see?” Taunton interrupted, almost 
eagerly. 

‘‘Not many,” Mrs. Vesey answered, 
quietly, her face growing grave again. 
‘* T acknowledge that ; and further, I ac- 
knowledge that all these souls beat them- 
selves against the lot they have won, and 
cry for other; and sometimes they are 
down in the valley of despair, but again 
they reach the hight of joy. Love gives 
one this variety as day gives one light 
and shadow ; but reason and respect give 
one along, level road—no ups, no downs, 
a level, gray monotony—and the thir- 
teenth century—and intellectual pleas- 
ure.” 

Taunton listened with growing aston- 
ishment ; this commonplace woman who 
had seemed only rather querulous, rather 
ill-regulated and petty, with but little 
knowledge, and that widely scattered ; 
who had never been interesting to him, 
but always rather frivolous—from such a 
woman who could have expected this 
burst of passion? And tho it proved her 
guilty of all the things of which he had 
accused her ; yet there was a ring in it 
that touched him strangely—a force in 
it that must signify that truth was some- 
where near. He did not like it, of course, 
and was on the point of rising and taking 
his leave when Margaret came in—came 
in with eyes and cheeks glowing. 

‘¢ Oh, but the wind is horrid !” she said, 

*« And you are blown all to bits,” Mrs, 
Vesey answered, pushing back a little 
that her daughter might approach the 
fire. 

“Yes,” and Margaret held her hands 
out to the blaze. ‘‘ Where is Stephen?” 
she went on, wondering, meanwhile, 
what was the matter; for Mr. Taunton 
looked as if he had seen a ghost, and Mrs. 
Vesey as if she had been having an honest 
‘*round.” Could they possibly have been 
disputing seriously on any point? Soshe 
asked after Stephen. 

‘‘ Stephen has not been in since lunch,” 
Mrs. Vesey answered. 

“And you have not been out, Mr. 
Taunton,” the girl went on, having a dis- 
tinctly base fear of a pause and explana- 
tions, 

‘* No; I have been conversing with your 
mother,” and he sighed deeply. 








‘And I have heard a charming piece 
of news,” Margaret continued; ‘ Miss 
Bolls has had a letter from Florence, and 
the festa in May is to be the grandest 
thing ever seen; and a historical proces- 
sion from the thirteenth century, with 
the costumes and armor all perfectly re- 
produced; think how lovely! And if we 
want rooms at any decent price, Mamma, 
we must engage them at once. Think of 
it, Mr. Taunton,” turning again to the 
young man, “a procession from our very 
own century !” 

Mrs. Vesey’s strange tirade had made 
Taunton falter, and almost change his 
opinion of the daughter; had raised in 
his mind serious doubts about pressing 
his suit; but he was human after all, and 
when the bright, sweet eyes looked into 
his, and the red lips said ‘‘ our very own 
century,” he decided that the daughter 
must be like her father, and needed only 
a little training to be perfect. 

‘** Yes,” he answered, looking at the 
girl meditatively—*‘ yes, our very own 
century.” 

And Stephen coming in, 
heard. 


saw and 





It was Sunday afternoon, and they had 
been to hear the nuns sing at the Trinita 
di Monti—nuns shut in behind a lattice, 
and not seen, only their sweet voices 
heard. Once, earlier in the season, before 
‘Taunton had come, they had been to hear 
this singing, and kneeling, side by side, 
Margaret’s hand had crept into Stephen’s, 
and coming out, she had inveighed 
against the practice of shutting poor 
creatures away from life, and from any 
who loved them; afterward they had 
walked on the Pincian, and while Mrs. 
Vesey, making the most of the nuns, had 
spoken vehemently on the advantages of 
single-blessedness, Stephen and Margaret 
had laughed irreverently, looking in each 
other’s happy eyes. This afternoon, 
Stephen left them at the door, with a curt 
intimation that he wold walk on the 
Pincian; but without any invitation to 
any one, Taunton had escorted the ladies 
to the door of their drawing-room, then 
had taken his leave. That had been a 
little while ago, for now Margaret leaned 
on the wall of the roof alone, and Mrs. 
Vesey had gone down to discuss Flor- 
entine pensions with Miss Bolls. 

Whether Taunton was modern enough 
to desire a half-hour alone with Margaret, 
and hearing Mrs. Vesey’s rather high 
voice in Miss Bolls’s room, determined to 
go up-stairs, will never be known; but he 
went up. Went up quickly and quietly, 
and knocked at the parlor door. No an- 
swer coming he knocked a second time, 
then being one of the constant inmates 
of this room, he opened the door. 

He did this quietly too, and seeing no 
one, closed it softly behind him. Was 
Miss Vesey gone down too, he wondered; 
no, there she was outside, leaning on the 
corner of the wall nearest to the open 
sash-door of the drawing-room; leaning 
there watching the birds coming to their 
rest in the tower of St. Andrea delle 
Fratte. 

Her pose was rather weary, and she was 
wondering if she had enjoyed Rome as 
much as she had expected. 

The sun was nearing the horizon where 
the ragged pines stood out so black 
against the sky; a beautiful glow was 
coming over everything, and the ham 
from the streets seemed further away 
than usual. 

Shedid not hear any sound, and when 
Taunton spoke to her she started with an 
excess of nervousness that amounted 
almost to anger. 

The dark eyes looked at her very kind- 
ly, when she turned—looked at her as if 
they had some good news to tell her. 
Had he found a real antique, she won- 
dered, an antique whose antiquity would 
not wash off? Or had there been some 
new discovery about baths? 

‘“You look as if you had some good 
news,” she said, looking straight into 
Taunton’s eyes. 

The color crept into Taunton’s face. 

‘‘ Searcely that,” he said; ‘‘ but there is 
something I should like to speak to you 
about.” 

‘Have you given in to the second 





theory about 
asked. 

** My communication has nothing to do 
with our studies;” and Taunton, drawing 
nearer to her, rested one hand on the 
wall—as much of a pose as he ever in- 
dulged in—while Margaret looked at him 
in surprise. Nothing about their studies! 
What could he have to say. 

‘*T have gained your mother’s permis- 
sion, Miss Vesey,” he began, in his low, 
changeless voice, ‘‘ to become a suitor for 
your hand, and I am now very glad of 
this opportunity of conversing with you 
alone. I have studied you very carefully; 
for in a life laid out as mine is the choice 
of a life-long companion is a matter of 
serious moment. In this study of youl 
find, with great pleasure, that all our 
tastes flow in thesame channels, and with 
a little study and training I am sure you 
will be able and glad to devote your life 
tothe high, earnest, historical work of 
which we have spoken so often. Your 
temper seems equable and cheerful, and 
yet mild; and you seem to be above the 
frivolities usual to the young of your sex. 
I have so often told you of my theory of 
the true happiness of reasonable people 
of culture, and education, and refiue- 
ment, lying in compatibility of temper 
and taste, in equality of birth, combined 
with sufficient fortune to live comfortably 
in the station of life into which they were 
born. Ihave so often explained this to 
you that I am quite sure you do not ex- 
pect me to offer you anything less refined 
than the most profound respect.” 

Margaret looked away from him, out 
over the city spread below; looked to 
where the birds circled; to where the 
glow of the dying day deepened—listened 
to some far-away bells that were ringing 
softly. She was filled with surprise, with a 
sort of horror; was possessed by a nervous 
desire to laugh; then, just for a moment, 
there came an unreasoning hatred for 
Taunton. She paused amoment to re- 
cover herself, then, save for a little nerv- 
ous tremor in her voice, that ceased as 
she went on,she answered as calmly as 
Taunton had spoken. 

‘“*Tam very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Taunton, for the high opinion you have 
formed of me, and know that this after- 
noon you have paid me the highest com- 
pliment in your power. I thank you very 
much, but [ belong to my cousin 
Stephen,” and she looked gently and di- 
rectly into his eyes. 

Taunton started. 

** Your mother told me you were free,” 
he said, ‘‘ quite free to be won.” 

** Quite free,” she answered, *‘ as far as 
word or promise goes, but not free to be 
won, for Stephen won me years ago.” 

‘*Your mother said he had never spoken 
to you.” 

** Never.” 

‘* And you have not a taste nor an idea 
in common,” Taunton urged. 

“Very few,” Margaret 
while a smile came on her lips. 

** And you never agree by any chance.” 

‘* Very seldom,” Margaret admitted 
once more. 

‘**Tt seems most unreasonable, Miss 
Vesey,” and Taunton’s own equable tem- 
per seemed somewhat disturbed. 

** Most unreasonable, Mr. Taunton; but 
as you have often said, love is always un- 
reasonable, and I love Stephen.” 

The flush deepened on Taunton’s face. 

** Love him when he has never spok- 
en ?” he said; ‘‘are you sure he leves 
you ?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed for a moment as 
she looked at her companion, flashed until 
he quailed a little, then a light as if 
caught from the dying day, came over 
face and eyes. 

‘** Sure of Stephen?” she said, and in the 
evening stillness her low voice rang very 
clear—‘‘ why, every breath he draws is 
mine, and every throb of his heart is 
mine, andevery thought and wish of his 
life revolves about me; he has never 
spoken, no; butfor years he has been my 
protector, my slave, my master—there is 
no need to speak;” she paused a moment, 
looking away to the far horizon, while a 
smile broke over her lips; ‘‘ we never 
agree, but { would rather quarrel every 
moment of my life with Stephen, than 


the Tepidarium?” she 


answered, 





live In perfect peace with any one else; 
and if this is unreasouable and unculti- 
vated, then [ must be both, for I cannot 
do without Stephen any more than he 
can do without me.” 

Taunton stood quite still before her, 
watching the shining eyes and changing 
face, and listening to the daring confes- 
sion that fell from her lips. And while 
he stood there he felt a most unrefined 
desire to kill the absent Stephen, and a 
day-laborer kind of longing to have Mar- 
garet’s eyes fill with light for him as they 
had done for Stephen. Standing on that 
Roman house-top, the contact with whose 
roof should have sent enough history up 
through his feet to have balanced him— 
standing there in the dying day he would 
have given all his antiques, would have 
given all his notes on the baths of Cara- 
calla, would have offered up even the 
thirteenth century to have won that girl- 
ish heart. 

He lost his head for a moment evi- 
dently, and when he came to himself, 
Margaret was saying kindly: “ This need 
not make any difference between us, Mr. 
Taunton; it is only when one loves that 
such words as you have said make any 
change; we can be as good friends as 
ever; only you will not think me quite so 
reasonable,” and she held out her hand. 

Taunton took it, yes, and held it until 
she withdrew it and turned away. He 
did not understand himself just at this 
crisis, and followed Miss Vesey into the 
drawing-room in no enviable frame of 
mind. 

He started a little to find Stephen there 
buried deep in an arm-chair, with his feet 
on the fender, and looking into a fire that 
evidently he had just kindled; and sitting 
too, on that side of the fire-place nearest 
the sash door—indeed, almost against the 
open sash-door! Stephen did not rise as 
they entered, as he should have done; he 
did not so much as remove his feet from 
the fender, nor unclasp his hands that 
were so tightly locked; no, not even when 
pausing beside him Margaret laid her 
hand on his shoulder, saying: ‘‘I did not 
know you were here, Stephen.” 6 

He did not move, but the veins in his 
forehead stood out like cords, and he 
looked up into Margaret’s eyes with a look 
that made Taunton know that all the 
girl had told him was true. 

‘*T have been here only a little while,” 
Stephen answered. Then Taunton went 
away to his room, wondering what had 
come to him while pursuing his imperial 
and medieval studies with Stephen, and 
Stephen’s Margaret. 

SEWANEE, TENN. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


DOUBLE ACROSTC. 
00 
00 
oo 
oo 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
oo 
. Across. Row. 
. A woman’s name. 
. A building for animals. 
. A river in Spain. 
An abbreviation. 
A woman’s name. 
. A relative. 
. A Turkish ambassador. 
. A game. 
10. A part of the day. 

The right-hand word down entire, making 
over. 

The left-hand word, an ancient place of 
worship. 


” 
* 


a ee ie 
ee eH HH He HH 
* ee He HH HH 


oS 


BURIED WORDS. 

The words buried are not alike, excepting 
in sound. 

1. I went into the water to —, but asI 
—— about two hundred, I was not an agree- 
able one to help. 

2. They had a monstrous —— on the 
table, but I —— it by telling a story of one 
I raised. 

8. She was just like a —— of fashion, be- 
ing —— enough to follow every change in 
the style. 

4. Her voice was as clear and sweet as 
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those of a ——, and yet her thoughts as a 
—— were proud and arrogant. 

5. As they passed by to go into the —, 
they were dressed very prettily in ——. 


6. It is getting very dark this——. Oh, 
how I wish we had a gallant —— to see us 
home. 

7. Did you see that man ——~ at us as we 
went up the —— of the cliff? 

8. He was —— away from us to that —— 
from which no one reappears. 

9. I think, Anna, that is —- —. Come, 
wash yourself quickly. 

10. He has a comfortable —~ now; he has 


not had such a one since his ——. 
11. He was called —~ out of the hall, and 
this is the —— time since the case opened. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE.—Selected. 
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* % 


* 
* 
* 
* 
xk * Kk & 
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* * 
HK HX 
HEH ORHRHKHEHHEHHEHR OCH HE 
ORK HHHHH HHOHRK 
* Oo * * * * *oO * 
° * ° 
*O* * * *O* 
ORK HHEEHH HHOHE 
** #O HNHRKHH ORE 
¥ 
* 
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Upper Diamond.—1, in kindness: 2, to 
be ill; 3, to abrogate; 4, belated by birth or 
marriage; 5, very pale; 6, induced; 7, in 
kindness. 

Lower Diamond.—1, in kindness; 2, man- 
kind; 3, a bird of the parrot family; 4, de- 
termined; 5, an old word meaning a spot; 6, 
very small; 7, in kindness. 

Right-hand Houwr-glass.— Across: 1, a 
drink; 2, a danee; 3, always; 4, in kindness; 
5, to interrogate; 6, nimble; 7, to differ in 
opinion. Central, reading downward, a 
famous hero. 

Left-hand Hour-glass.—Across: 1, a large 
city; 2, lineage; 3, a young animal; 4, in 
kindness; 5, past; 6, a fish; 7, warded cff. 
Central, reading downward, more juvenile. 

‘SOLOMON QUILL.” 
BEHEADINGS. 
1. Behead a bondman, and leave to bathe. 


2. Behead a chest, and leave a proposal. 
3. Behead to swathe, and leave to vacil- 


ate. 
A; Behead to be wrong, and leave a young 
ri. . 


5. Behead dry, and leave to free. 
9 Behead poor, and leave ardent. 

Behead a clump, and leave brightness. 
8. Behead a dale, and leave a narrow pas. 


sage. 
9. Behead to droop, and leave distress. 

a a Behead to bave cut grass, and leave a 
eb 
1l. Behead a sea-thief, and leave anger. 
12. Behead immatureness, and leave in- 


ay 

ehead declining, and leave diseased. 
14. Behead a seaport, and leave a trellis 

covered with vines. 


DOUBLE PYRAMID, 


* 
* * 
Se 6 + @ ® 
oo Ff 2 2 2 2 
» 
* 2 # 
¢@e e688 @ 
. tt & @&@@ 8 © 


1. A vowel; 2, a printer’s term; 3, a piece 
of ground; 4, warded off; 5, myeelt; 6, 
something cold; 7 7, not a freeman ; 8, caus- 
ing physical distress. 

The central word thoroughly national to 
us. M. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 28Tu. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Everlasting fancy work. 





Selections. 


FARMER ENO ON THE OUTSIDE 
OF THE MEETIN’ HOUSE. 


BY LU B. CAKE, 





To-DAY a crowd outside the church, 
Was settin’ on the fence, 
As if tied out there with the teams 
For want of better sense. 
They laffed an’ talked an’ chawed an’ 
smoked, 
Disturbed the meetin’ too; 
Allsomethin’ that the dogs an’ mules 
An’ horses wouldn’t do. 


They’re like them wild-eyed Texan steers, 
I brought up here to fat— 
So fraid of bein’ civilized 
They couldn’t be got at. 
They chased me when I went to feed, 
An’ tore around outside, 
An’ wouldn’t eat, nor let the rest, 
Until they nearly died. 


I wonder now, if when the folks 
Are gathered i in, up there, 

An’ that big meetin’s goin’ on 
In that great church, so fair; 

Will them folks that would not come in 
To meetin’ here below, 

Be left with beasts, an’ smoke below, 
Just where they used to 0? 


ha World. 


TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
GETTYSBURG, JULY, 1888. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 








SHADE of our greatest, O look down to day : 
Here forthree suns the awful battleroared, 
And brother into brother plunged his 


sword ;— 

Here foe meets foe once more in dread 
arra 

Yet, ah! wat now to conquer and to slay, 

But to strike hands, and with sublime 
accord 

To weep heroic tears for those who soared 

“— from earth’s carnage to thestarry 


Each fought for what he deemed the peo- 
ple’s good 
And proved his bravery with his offered 


life, 
And | sealed his honor with his outpoured 


But the Eterna) did direct the strife: 
And from this sacred field a patriot host ¥ 
Looks up to thee, thou dear majestic 


ghost ! —The Critic. 








For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


* Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long oe medicine for the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 


Prines 
elery 


pmpound 


7 Yt filles place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
ar for circulars, 

Price $1.00. Sold by 


WELLS, RICHARDSON: & 20. Proprietors 
BURLINGTO: 













MONARCH SHIRTS | 
LQ BY LEADING DEALERS 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 





Valuable information peat to all wearers of Artificlal 
ostage. Dr. W. E 
h Street. New SF yg 


Joey 


eeth upon the recs 
3a Lexington Ave.. 





Ahem S nes q 
ANSON ONS. Homans Cont anager. 


Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 


Corres"ondence solicited. 
THE “BEACON” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn). 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 

(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO. 





18 Beacon Street, :- BOSTON. 


ANDREWS 


New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 

Prices, 





Bens aio on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING co., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H, ANDREWS _& CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago; Post and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisco, 









ON APPLICATION. 


ORMULLY@ JEFFERY 


D=-MFG. ae 











MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSCLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE .AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 
12 SUPE f 


EDWIN ee BURT& CO. 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FINE SHOES, 


ee 287 FULTON ST., 
r Brooklyn, N.Y. 

bh Bele The genuine Edwin 

y C. Burt Shoe has full 

name stam ped on lining 

and sole of each Shoe. 


Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication. 


PATENT 


SUPREME 
















YEOMAN’S 


pe BE 





CLOSED. 


Woven Wire, = and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, “*816285!i00" 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


18 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. 

Private Temperance Hotel 

posite Euston the terminus of the L, & N. U. 

Ratiear, which is the direct line from Liverpool. 

Histone to England will find nothing better, more 

convenient, or more pleasant than above. iacbensve 
terms $2.0) to $2.50 ar day. Recommended by 

and Mrs. TIBBLES (Bright Eyes). 


Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


THE FRANKLIN HOUSE. 


Centrally. healthfully, and pleasantly located. 
Quiet, homelike, comfortable. Terms reasonable. 


Address Mrs, S. W. B. SALISBURY, 


Saratoga, N. 


ASH CROVE FARM, 


Uriton, town of Coxsackie, twenty minutes’ drive 
from West Shore Station. Mail daily. Location 
gvod, with view of the Catskill Mountains. Best of 
table supplies. ae for horses if wanted. For 
reference addr 

JOSEPH EARL, Uriton, Green Co., New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, Ni ew York 




















Fort William ‘Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 








The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST, 
The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 





Books of the hotel will be sent on application to 
T. E. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 
ORAT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 165TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro >s. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEB, 














PROPRIETORS 











THE 


al UNEXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 
SS acs Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and tt PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading House 





in the Trade. 
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OUR BREAD IN DANGER. 


The United States Government Chemists, in their 
examinations of articles of- food offered for Government 
use, have developed the fact that almost all the baking 
powders upon the market are made from alum or phos- 
phates, or contain large quantities of lime or other adulter- 
ants. As a matter of fact, of the samples analyzed, the 
Royal was the only baking powder found free from all of 
these deleterious ingredients, and absolutely pure. 

- Alum is used as a substitute for cream of tartar to 
produce’a cheap baking powder. The effect of alum upon 
the system has been ascertained to be poisonous, and over- 
doses have been attended with fatal results. The phosphate 
are next to the alum powders in cheapness. They contain 
a large amount of lime. The baking powders sold with a 
gift are of the alum or phosphate class. 

Lime when subjected to heat gives off « certain amount 
of carbonic acid gas, but a quicklime is left, one of the 
most powerful caustics known. Chemists have found 
twelve per cent., or one-eighth of the weight, of some of 
the baking powders advertised as pure to be lime. 

The absolute purity and wholesomeness of the Royal 
Baking Powder—now affirmed by every chemist and food 
analyst of prominence, and conceded by all manufacturers 
of other brands—arise from the exclusive use of cream of 
tartar which is specially refined by patent processes that 
totally remove the lime and all other impurities. 

In his report, the United States Government Chemist 
says: ‘The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for 
I have so found it in many tests made for the United States 
Government. I will go still further and state that it is 
undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public.” 


:= AT 22 INDIA SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS., 2 


is the largest and most complete stock of 


FIREWORKS 


in New England. These goods are manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES FIREWORKS COMPANY, 


who manufacture all the Fireworks used in Thayer’s Pyroramas at 
POINT OF PINES, ° ° ° 
BRIGHTON BEACH, ° . Coney Island, New York. 
GLOUCESTER BEACH, ° ° Philadelphia, Penna. 
THE THREE LARCEST SUMMER RESORTS IN THE WORLD. 





Revere Beach, Mass. 


{3 Assorted Fireworks put up in boxes and constantly in stcck for Lawn Par- 
ties, Public and Private Displays, at prices from $1.00 to $500.00, which will be 
forwarded, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 
No order too small to receive prompt and careful attention. SEND FOR CATA- 
LOGUE. 





-P y 
WHOLE 


We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beautifully 


finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. 
DEATH TO HIGH YFPRICES $1 ) 

Wanted names and addresses of all who have mo safes. 

We pay no commission to agemts, but sell direct to the user $1 , 

at Lowest Wholesale Prices. Every safe is guaranteed. 

Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 
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farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





PLANTING STREET TREES. 





BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





ADORNMENT of highways with trees and 
bushes, as a rule, has not been studied as 
closely in this country as some other 
branches of rural economy. It has been re- 
marked by many visiting foreigners that 
highways in America are far inferior to 
those of any of the European countries, 
and this is due, not only to the poor under- 
draining, grading and leveling which char- 
acterize many of our village roads, but to 
the evident want of foresight in adorning 
them. Inorderto improve the attractive- 
ness of a highway permanently, the work 
should be planned and not done off-hand, 
as istoo often the case with roadmasters 
and highway commissioners, whose duty it 
is to see to such work. The appearance of 
a highway depends largely upon the charac- 
ter of the farms and residences facing it; 
but in neighborlioods where the owners of 
property along the highway cannot be in- 
duced to see the necessity of keeping the 
front of their places in good repair, espe- 
cially in the matter of abstaining from 
dumping rubbish on the roadside, and in 
refusing to plant trees at proper dis- 
tances from each other and from the center 
of the roadbed, the highway overseers must 
bear the responsibilfty for the lack of at- 
tractiveness. 

It should be a matter of pride with every 
owoer of country property to keep his place 
in neat, trim order, and to see to it that 
trees planted on the highway in front of his 
land are of the best, and wisely selected 
with reference to future effect. Too many 
make the mistake of having this work done 
cheaply, and instead of improving their 
land permanently and conferring a lasting 
blessing upon the place in which they live, 
they perform a work that is a constant 
aggravation to themselves and to their 
neighbors. For a few years the trees thrive 
well, and then they begin to die at the 
trunks, which weakens their vitality, until 
they become the prey of insect enemies. In 
the end, such work proves far more expen- 
sive than if the trees, in the first place, had 
been carefully selected, thoroughly planted 
and wisely pruned. A second planting 
would not then have been a necessity. 

In the first place, the matter of selection 
is the all-important part of street tree 
planting. In villages none but native trees 
should be used along the streets, except in 
rare instances, and but one variety should 
be planted on one continuous street. Some 
varieties grow much faster than others, and 
hence all uniformity is destroyed where 
several varieties are found on one avenue 
or street. Variety may be desired on a 
country roadside, but it is entirely out of 
place in connection with the formal lines of 
village buildings. Combinations of trees 
in one continuous line in such places are in- 
congruous when planted, and age only 
makes them worse. The maple, elm, oak, 
or lindens make fine appearances when only 
one variety is used on a street, as may be 
easily proved by obserying some of the vil- 
lage streets of our New England towns. 

The country highway, however, requires 
different selections, and the more that one 
knows about landscape gardening the more 
will he understand about tree planting on 
the rural highways. Here variety is desired, 
and one must be able to appreciate Nature 
to enable him to ..‘ern a single mile of such 
roadway. Native shrubs and bushes are 
here used, as well as trees, and by so doing 
the roads will often be improved in useful- 
ness. Where the soil of banks is loose, it 
can be held together by shrubs with long, 
spreading roots, such as the long-leafed 
willow, and the sumac. In low places 
where mud is apt to accumulate in the 
spring of the year, trees should not be 
used, as they obstruct the sunlight and the 

free circulation of air, but low shrubbery 
can be planted profitably. Many boys in 
the country, who’ are growing up with no 
knowledge whatever of the native woods 
and plants, could easily have their interest 
stimulated by attending to the trees and 
shrubbery on the highways adjoining the 
property of their parents. In this way the 
highway might serve an educational pur- 
pose. Grouping trees near curves, and on 
high eminences is a study in itself, and too 
much proficiency in the work cannot be ob- 
tained. In localities where the highway 
runs across hilly country, a wider range for 
exercising one’s taste is offered. Near 


water-courses no small amount of planning 
is desirable to produce the best effect. In 
such places the highway is usually curved 
or forked, and the beauty of the view will 
largely depend upon the arrangement of 
the trees and shrubbery. 

In planting the trees on the highway in 
the country there is less caution to be ob- 
served in earing for them than for those on 
village streets. In many cases the trees 
spring up spontaneously along the high- 
ways, and all that is required to make them 
ornamental is to weed some of them out 
and to trim the others properly. A few will 
have to be transplanted, especially the 
groups hear curves and on high and low 
eminences; but these cau usually be ob- 
tained from the forest. The soil along the 
highway is suitable for their thrifty growth, 
as it has not been hardened and packed by 
map. In the village it is different. Here 
the ground should be thoroughly worked 
before the trees are planted, and then only 
well-selected nursery-grown trees should 
be used, for forest-grown trees will rarely 
thrive in the new soil. They cannot seem 
to adapt themselves tothe new surround 
ings. In former years it was the custom in 
this country to select young saplings from 
the woods, and, after cutting off all of their 
branches, to plant them along the sides of 
our suburban streets. We have many illus- 
trations now of the disastrous results of 
such poorly considered work. On the top 
of the cut stem two horizontal branches 
usually pushed up, andin the hollow formed 
by the fork water would gather, causing 
decay to set in. Before the trees could 
reach maturity the hearts would be rotten 
and their vitality gone. 

Oniless the soil is soft and mellow, and en_ 
riched by some tree fertilizer, the young 
saplings will not thrive as well as could be 
desired. Shallow soil and mutilated roots 
and branches are the sure indications of 
premature decay in trees. They may strug- 
gle along for a time unaided, but on the 
first attack of ravaging insects they die as 
easily as shedding their leavesin the autumn 
of the year. Insects always select a weak 
and half-dead tree for their prey, and this 
may be noticed in the forest as well as along 
our streets. In a woods where the trees are 
large, strong and leafy, healthy lookiug 
from the trunk to the top-most branch, very 
few insects will be found, while in arjold 
swamp, where for some reasom thw + oa 
are half decayed, the little pests will be 
found to swarm in countless numbers, 
Many have attributed the decay of the trees 
to the insects in the first place, but I am 
inclined to believe that the vitality of the 
trees had first been sapped away by other 
causes, and then attacked by the insects. 
Any one who has wandered around in the 
forest much must have noticed how the 
ants, flies and innumerable other creatures 
will make their nests in the rotten trunk of 
an old tree, while they are never found on 
the strong, sturdy ones. In the same way 
florists agree that insects will attack plants 
first that have lost their vitality and 
strength. 

The prnning of the trees after they are 
once set out should be done judiciously, 
and not off-hand, just to suit the whim of 
any one. Once or twice during the warm 
season they should be examined for insects, 
and some sure, yet harmless remedy, ap- 
plied at an early stage of their existence to 
prevent multiplication of the pests. Above 
all gnawing horses should be kept from 
them, and the law strictly enforced regard 
ing stray animals turned loose in the streets. 
Under no circumstances should this nui- 
sance be tolerated. Yet in many places it is 
to the detriment of the trees and ornamental 
shrubbery growing on the bighway. 

SEAFORD, L. I. 


SUMMER LUNCHES AND TEAS. 
BY MRS. D, H. R. GOODALE. 


II. 

IT must’ be admitted that the languid 
heats of summer do not offer to the amateur 
cook her most inspiring opportunities. And 
yet, summer lunches and teas furnish the 
occasion for a graceful, light and mutually 
agreeable hospitality, which is really, iu 
itself, the most persuasive invitation to the 
practice of the dainty art. Fora dainty art 
it may be made, this womanly skill! in cook- 
ery, which lies so near to thesourees of power 
in home-making. As a dainty art let us 
bring it into service for the delectation of 
our friends in the leisurely summer after- 
noons. 

People never think so much of eating or 
enjoy eating so much as when they have 
little else to do, and that is oftenest in sum- 














mer. Then a pretty lunch, a favorite form 
of simple entertainment at any season, is 
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never so pretty asin summer. All the ac- 
cessories, the flowers, fruit and summer 
toilets are in perfect keeping, and the va- 
riety of dishes from which to draw upon for 
the menu is inexhaustible. A few of the 
more attractive will be brought together 
here, selecting those which are not too la- 
boriously elaborate for the hands of the 
hostess herself. 

For how often it is the extra service, the 
additional demand upon servants, not too 
willing, if they are competent, that makes 
one hesitate about offering hospitality! Is 
there not a delightful sense of confidence 
in being able to do for one’s self whatever 
is required? And is not the personal effort 
its own reward? 

Cold dishes in elegant forms, as fine 
salads and jellied meats, poultry and game, 
are especially desirable for summer lunches 
and teas. For hot meals something delicate 
must be chosen. Nothing heavier than 
broiled chicken should be offered, or lamb 
chops, neatly trimmed, breaded and fried 
to perfection. If each chop has a frill of 
letter-paper round the bone and they are 
symmetrically arranged on a handsome 
dish and appropriately garnished, nothing 
need be handsomer or better. Brook trout, 
crisply fried, and arranged with a border of 
cresses, will be equally desirable. Many 
kinds of fish, less elegant, served plainly, 
will make a iine salad or a good made dish. 
Croquettes of various sorts are always liked. 

Patience goes to the making of croquettes, 
but they may be made, and even fried, at 
one’s leisure in the cool morning, and when 
needed, can be heated through in a covered 
dish in the oven without any injury to the 
texture or flavor. Fine patties may also be 
made and the shells baked, filling and set- 
ting in the oven at the last moment to be 
served hot. There are also delicious savory 
pies of meat and game, which are very 
‘* English,” and very appetizing eaten cold. 

SALADs.—* You can put anything into an 
omelet—or a salad’”’; so says a clever liter- 
ary man, who is a connoisseur of fine cook- 
ing and not a little proud of bis own skill in 
the art. It is not exactly true, like most 
generalizations, but the range is certainly 
wide. Fruits and sweets may have their 
own way withthe omelet and change it to 
a dainty dessert. The salad proper (tho 
there are fruit salads, so called) must have 


a of ‘“‘greens’’ of some sort, but fish, 
flesh or fowl may enter into the various 


combinations. The variety of good, prac- 
ticable salads is so great that one often 
wonders why chicken and lobster salads are 
served till they become a weariness, and 
almost everything else neglected. There is 
a knack in making happy combinations, 
but with lettuce almost every kind of meat 
or fish is good; and the variety of cooked 
vegetables that may be used to advantage 
in salad is immense. Green peas, string 
beans, new potatoes, cauliflower are all 
excellent; tomatoes are invaluable. There 
is hardly anything that grows in the veye- 
table garden which may not be used,cooked 
or uncooked, for a salad. 

A porter-house steak, cooked as for the 
table, then cut from the bone, and when 
cold finely chopped, with crisp, cool lettuce, 
makes a capital salad. Sardines, carefully 
freed from all bone and skin and rubbed 
fine with a knife, make an excellent relish 
for a lettuce, potato or tomato salad. Cold 
minced veal is good, but should have a 
little ham added. Minced lamb with equal 
portions of lettuce and green peas and a 
few sprigs of mint, is wortn-trying. Auy 
kind of game may take the place of lamb. 

Where lettuce or other salad is served 
plain, and the dressing made at table, a 
small plate of cold meat of some kind may 
usually be offered with it to advantage. 
Ham shavings—cold boiled ham cutin 
very thin bits—is good by itself or with any 
white meat. 

SALAD DRESSING.—The simplest dressing 
for salad, which may be gracefully made at 
table by the hostess, and is generally ac- 
ceptable for such salads as cold boiled as- 
paragus or string beans (both excellent), as 
wellas for fresh lettuce, is thus made: Put 
a saltspoonfulof salt in a tablespoon, with 
cayenne or other pepper to taste, and a mus- 
tard spoon of mixed mustard. Add a little 
oiland gently stir with afork until well 
mingled. Fill up the tablespoon with oil, 
and pour over the salad. Take a second 
spoonful of oil, then one of vinegar, then 
another of oil; toss the salad gently with 
the salad fork and spoon to mix equally, 
aud serve at once. 

Lettuce should be thoroughly washed 
and then very carefully drained and shaken 
until entirely free from water. 

CREAM DREssING—Beat two eggs (raw), 
add a saltspoonful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of white pepper and a teaspoonful of 
mustard; stir smoothly and add by degrees 


acup of thick cream, and lastly two table- 4 


spoonfuls of vinegar. This dressing may 
be made thicker if preferred by setting it 
in a saucepan of boiling water, stirring 
carefully until it thickens up; then cool 
upontheice. Terragon vinegar instead of 
ordinary vinegar hightens the flavor, and 
French mustard, flayored with ‘‘fine herbs” 
is preferred by many. The salad-bowl may 
be rubbed with a cut onion. Highly sea- 
soned, small, mixed pickles are an addi- 
tion, also, to some salads. The ways of 
varying flavors to suit all palates are al- 
most unlimited. 

MAYONNAISE DREsSING.—Put the yelk of 
an egg in a bowl, taking care that all uten- 
sils are cold. Stir, adding oil very slowly, 
almost drop by drop; stir continuously, 
dropping the oil with the left hand. When 
the mixture ‘‘comes”’ to a smooth, opaque 
cream, the oil may be added a little faster, 
and alternately, a few drops of vinegar. 
The vinegar should be sharp and a dessert- 
spoonful in all is sufficient for six table- 
spoonfuls of oil. Add also a saltspoonful 
of salt and a little cayenne. It must be 
thick enough to make the salad when put 
over it. The salad should first be moistened 
with a tablespoonful of oil and half one of 
vinegar and very lightly sprinkled with 
salt; then well mixed and allowed to stand 
for a while on the ice, spreading the mayon- 
naise over it with a knife just before send- 
ing to table. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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The Rural New Yorker has been trying 
to ascertain among its correspondents what 
the three most popular grapes are. For the 
best three white grapes, Niagara received 
12 votes out of 16; Lady, 10 votes; Empire 
State and Pocklington, 5 each; Duchess 
and Martha, 4 each; Hayes, 3; and 12 oth- 
ers one or two votes eac For best three 
red grapes Brighton stood first, Delaware 
second, Ulster Prolific third. For blue or 
black, Worden stood first, Concord second, 
Wilder third, and Moore’s Early fourth. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,(.00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has beén used and curves avoided (a straight 
line Raving been selected). 
e passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
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est degree 0: safety coup] 
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“WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR SUMMER?” 


Why! at some charming spot on Lake George, 
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where the air is so pure, the summer so cool, or the 
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